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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


Since the days of Ignaz Goldziher (1850-1921), generally regarded as the 
founder of Islamic studies as a field of modern scholarship, the formative 
period in Islamic history has remained a prominent theme for research. In 
Cioldziher’s time it was possible for scholars to work with the whole of the 
field and practically all of its available sources, but more recently the in- 
creasing sophistication of scholarly methodologies, a broad diversification 
in research interests, and a phenomenal burgeoning of the catalogued and 
published source material available for study have combined to generate an 
increasing “compartmentalisation” of research into very specific areas, each 
with its own interests, priorities, agendas, methodologies, and controversies. 
While this has undoubtedly led to a deepening and broadening of our un- 
derstanding in all of these areas, and hence is to be welcomed, it has also 
tended to isolate scholarship in one subject from research in other areas, and 
even more so from colleagues outside of Arab-Islamic studies, not to mention 
students and others seeking to familiarise themselves with a particular topic 
for the first time. 

The Formation of the Classical Islamic World is a reference series that 
seeks to address this problem by making available a critical selection of the 
published research that has served to stimulate and define the way modern 
scholarship has come to understand the formative period of Islamic history, 
for these purposes taken to mean approximately AD 600-950. Each of the 
volumes in the series is edited by an expert on its subject, who has chosen a 
number of studies that taken together serve as a cogent introduction to the 
state of current knowledge on the topic, the issues and problems particular 
Lo it, and the range of scholarly opinion informing it. Articles originally pub- 
lished in languages other than English have been translated, and editors have 
provided critical introductions and select bibliographies for further reading. 

A variety of criteria, varying by topic and in accordance with the judge- 
ments of the editors, have determined the contents of these volumes. In some 
cases an article has been included because it represents the best of current 
scholarship, the "cutting edge" work from which future research seems most 
likely to profit. Other articles—certainly no less valuable contributions— 
have been taken up for the skillful way in which they synthesise the state of 
scholarly knowledge. Yet others are older studies that—if in some ways now 
superseded—nevertheless merit attention for their illustration of thinking 
or conclusions that have long been important, or for the decisive stimulus 
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they have provided to scholarly discussion. Some volumes cover themes 
that have emerged fairly recently, and here it has been necessary to include 
articles from outside the period covered by the series, as illustrations of 
paradigms and methodologies that may prove useful as research develops. 
Chapters from single author monographs have been considered only in very 
exceptional cases, and a certain emphasis has been encouraged on important 
studies that are less readily available than others. 

In the present state of the field of early Arab-Islamic studies, in which 
it is routine for heated controversy to rage over what scholars a generation 
ago would have regarded as matters of simple fact, it is clearly essential for 
a series such as this to convey some sense of the richness and variety of the 
approaches and perspectives represented in the available literature. An ef- 
fort has thus been made to gain broad international participation in editorial 
capacities, and to secure the collaboration of colleagues representing differ- 
ing points of view. Throughout the series, however, the range of possible 
options for inclusion has been very large, and it is of course impossible to 

. accommodate all of the outstanding research that has served to advance a 
particular subject. A representative selection of such work does, however, 
appear in the bibliography compiled by the editor of each volume at the end 
of the introduction. 

The interests and priorities of the editors, and indeed, of the General Ed- 
itor, will doubtless be evident throughout. Hopefully, however, the various 
volumes will be found to achieve well-rounded and representative synthe- 
ses useful not as the definitive word on their subjects—if, in fact, one can 
speak of such a thing in the present state of research— but às introductious 
comprising well-considered points of departure for more detailed inquiry. 

A series pursued on this scale is only feasible with the good will and 
cooperation of colleagues in many areas of expertise. The General Editor 
would like to express his gratitude to the volume editors for the investment of 
their time and talents in an age when work of this kind is grossly undervalued, 
to the translators who have taken such care with the articles entrusted to 
them, and to Dr John Smedley and his staff at Ashgate for their support, 
assistance and guidance throughout. 


Lawrence I. Conrad 








INTRODUCTION 


Magic and Divination in Early Islam 


Emilie Savage-Smith 


THERE ARE NEARLY as many definitions of magic and divination as there 
are people writing on the subject. Attempts at an all-inclusive definition 
tend to reflect the concerns of the person writing, whether philological, the- 
ological, historical, or anthropological. Moreover, most modern attempts to 
define magic and divination in Islam have been made in terms of European 
practice, which nearly always invokes forces other than God. Many Euro- 
pean concepts, such as ghosts, necromancy, and witchcraft, have little or 
no counterpart in Islam, while the He ene of dichotomies: often_used 





context. 

When characterizing magic and diciistionà a contrast of the irrational 
with the rational is often evoked. However, what today may be deemed 
irrational was not always thought to dia so, while both magic. and divination 


upon a(process of analogy)rather t. than p proven causes and effects. 

Medieval Islamic writers, as well as modern scholars, have categorized 
and enumerated various beliefs and practices under the general headings of 
sihr (magic) or kih@na (divination).! Yet the boundaries between the cate- 
gories are indistinct and shifting. Sihr, for example, could apply to anything 
wondrous, including elegant and subtle poetry, to sleight-of-hand tricks, to 
the healing properties of plants, to invocations to God for assistance, to in- 
vocations to jinn or demons or the spirits of plarfets, and on occasion even 
to the divinatory art of astrology. Every medieval author had their own 
definitions and subcategories. For the purposes of this essay, ] will make 





"A 


the distinction that magic seeks to alter the course of events, usually by 








calling upon a superhuman force > (most « often God or one of his intercéssors), 








while divination attempts to predict future events (or gain information about 
things unseen) but not necessarily to alter them. The first part of this bibli- 
ographic essay will be concerned with magic in early Islam, and the second 








!See Toufic Fahd, “Sihr”, in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., 11 vols. [hereafter 
EI?) (Leiden, 1960-2002), IX, 567-71; idem, "Kihana", in E7?, V, 99-101. 
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with divination. The articles selected for inclusion in this volume have been 
arranged in roughly the same manner, and they all include extensive refer- 
ences to earlier studies. The bibliography provided at the end of this essay 
is intended as an introductory guide to both topics, sharing many of the 
modern scholarly resources and methodologies. 


Resources and Methodologies 


For many, if not most, of the practices, our sources come from a later period 
(post-twelfth century) when the procedures and techniques had become well 
defined and often quite intricate. Teasing out the nature of practices and 
beliefs in the first centuries of Islam is both difficult and highly speculative. 

For early Islam, when pre-Islamic practices were being incorporated into 
Muslim society, we have to rely on sources such as hadith, early dictionaries, 
chronicles, and writings not solely devoted to magic or divination. Most 
historians of the subject, however, have focused upon later formal treatises 
on magic or divination, and for the early period (the eighth to early eleventh 
centuries) we are fortunate in having editions and translations of pertinent 
astrological treatises by al-Kindi (d. ca. AD 870) and Abü Ma'shar (d. ca. AD 
893) and the magical compilation commonly known as the Picatriz. There 
are, however, relatively few synthetic studies whose primary focus is magic or 
divination in early Islam, aside from the valuable work of John Lamoreaux.? 
Often, however, there are insights relevant to the earlier period to be found 
in studies based on material originating after the eleventh century. 

The field has not been well served by bibliographers, except for divina- 
tion (excluding astrology) in the work of Toufic Fahd.? The topics of magic 
and divination are only occasionally included in Carl Brockelmann's multi- 
volume Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur (1889-1949) and (with the ex- 
ception of early astrology and astrometeorology) completely overlooked by 
Fuat Sezgin in his continuation and supplement to Brockelmann.! For magic 
in general and for astrology (but not other forms of divination), the basic 


?John C. Lamoreaux, The Early Muslim Tradition of Dream Interpretation (Albany, 
2002). 

*Toufic Fahd, La divination arabe: études religieuses, soctalogiques et folkloriques sur 
le milieu natif de l'Islam (Strassbourg and Leiden, 1966). Astrology is not included in this 
otherwise fundamental study. 

*Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, VII: Astrologie- Meteorologie und 
Verwandtes bis ca. 430 H. (Leiden, 1979), 1-199, for astrology in the period before ca. 
1038, and 302-35 for astrometeorology during the same period. 
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bibliographic starting point should be Manfred Ullmann’s Die Natur- und 
Geheimwissenschaften im Islam.? 

While there are no full bibliographies of medieval sources concerned with 
both magic and divination, the field has been explored in a large number of 
pertinent articles in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (some of which will be cited 
here) and by two special issues of journals: Bulletin d'études orientales, 44 
(1992), entitled “Sciences occultes et Islam”, and Quaderni di studi arabi, 13 
(1995), edited by Anne Regourd and devoted to “Divination magie pouvoirs 
au Yémen", Only a few of the studies in these two volumes will be singled out 
for mention in what follows, but both should be consulted in their entirety. 

There are masses of pertinent manuscripts in libraries, but very few have 
been published or studied, or even catalogued. Additional sources, such as 
material from the Geniza, are becoming available, though they have not yet 
been employed extensively by historians of the subject. Artefacts and ma- 
terial remains are another potential source, and major collections of Islamic 
amulets have been compiled in the last two centuries, but while there have 
been some descriptive publications, there has been relatively little historical 
analysis." 

In any case, there are problems of interpretation regarding artefacts and 
material remains. For example, do we know their intended use? If so, how is 
it to be interpreted? There are artefacts that are not reflected in any written 
sources (magic bowls being an example), and there are occasional disparities 
between preserved text and artefact. For example, stone-books providing 
instructions for elaborate magical figures and formulae to be engraved on 


5Manfred Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam (Leiden, 1972; 
Handbuch der Orientalistik, [.vi.2), 271-358, 359-426. 

$Peter Schäfer and Shaul Shaked, eds., Magische Texte aus der Kairoer Geniza, 3 vols. 
(Tübingen, 1994-99). 'This study includes an excellent bibliography. See also Bernard 
R. Goldstein and David Pingree, "Horoscopes from the Cairo Geniza", Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies 36 (1977), 113-44. 

"Possibly the largest single collection is the Wellcome Collection of Amulets, now at 
the Pitt Rivers Museum in Oxford, comprising two major collections of Middle East- 
ern amuletic materials—those of Tewfik Canaan and Winifred Black—as well as that of 
Henry Hildburgh, of which a substantial portion is Islamic. With the exception of an un- 
published thesis, none of this collection has been catalogued or studied; see Marie-Claire 
Bakker, Amuletic Jewellery in the Middle East: the Hildburgh Collection of North African 
Amulets ín the Pitt Rivers Museum, unpublished M.Phil. thesis, University of Oxford, 
1996. Alexander Fodor has published small reproductions and descriptions of his exten- 
sive personal collections of magical amulets and equipment; see Alexander Fodor, “Amulets 
from the Islamic World: Catalogue of the Exhibition held in Budapest, 1988", The Arabist 
[Budapest Studies in Arabic, II] (Budapest, 1990). 
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precious or semi-precious ring stones have raised doubts in the present writer 
about their applicability. Their designs seem far too elaborate to have been 
executed on a gemstone, and are in no way corroborated by the designs on 
the thousands of gemstones and seal stones preserved today. Perhaps stone- 
books are an example of a genre that is interesting to read but of little use 
to an amulet maker. Such problems need to be addressed. 

Magical and divinatory material has been approached from various per- 
spectives. Writlen treatises have generally been approached bibliographi- 
cally or through textual analysis. The bio-bibliographic approach is best 
illustrated by Manfred Ullmann, while Toufic Fahd combined philological 
inleresta. With manuscript citations. The recent editions and translations 
of natrologleal Grentises by al-Kindi and Abū Ma‘shar are good examples 
of textual analysis, but magical texts have not received comparable atten- 
Won, Most artefacts have been approached from either an epigraphical or 
an anthropological perspective. The catalogues of seals and talismans pre- 
pared by Ludvik Kalus are detailed epigraphic studies with relatively lit- 
Ue historical context.? ‘The extensive study by Kriss and Kriss-Heinrich 
of modern amulets and magical equipment is an example that is primarily 
anthropological! To dale, historians of Islamic magic and divination have 
not been inclined to use a cultural/social or rhetorical approach (favoured by 
recent historians of European magic), in which the effectiveness of magic and 
religion are viewed as more or less similar and the focus is upon semiotics 
margins of religion and magic, in addition to which it tends to reason back- 
wards, assuming that practices current today remain essentially unchanged 
from those in antiquity or the medieval period. That risk is illustrated, for 
example, by the fact that therapeutic inscriptions occurring on the earliest 
magic bowls essentially contradict their use as “fear cups”, the function that 
anthropologists have assigned to the cups on the basis of their modern use. 
Similarly, there are difficulties with total reliance on a structuralist approach 
to the subject, combining linguistic with anthropological perspectives.!! Yet 


and functionalism. A strictly anthropological approach can also blur the 





®See also Richard Lemay, "L'islam historique et les sciences occultes”, Bulletin d'études 
orientales 44 (1992), 19-32. 

?Ludvik Kalus, Bibliothéque Nationale, Départment des Monnaies, Médailles et An- 
liques: Catalogue des cachets, bulles et talismans islamiques (Paris, 1981); idem, Catalogue 
of Islamic Seals and Talismans: Ashmolean Museum, Ozford (Oxford, 1987). 

Rudolf Kriss and Hubert Kriss-Heinrich, Volksglaube im Bereich des Islam, II: 
Amulette, Zauberformein und Beschwórungen (Wiesbaden, 1962). 

!! For a critique of the historical and logical problems arising from a structural anthro- 
pological approach to [slamic geomancy, see the essay by Marion B. Smith, "The Nature 
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Joseph Henninger successfully combines an anthropological approach with 
textual analysis in his important study of the belief in jinn (Chapter 1), and 
recent studies of conjurers in India reveal some insights of possible use in 
analysing earlier practices.!? A study by the present author has employed 
both artefacts and written texts in analysing the design and use of magical 
equipment and certain classes of amulets and related talismanic objects.!? 

While attention has been given to the origins of certain beliefs and prac- 
tices, and the nature of formal discourses on some of them, the historian 
is still faced with a major unanswered question: How do we determine just 
what and how prevalent magical and divinatory procedures were, and why 
did so many practitioners employ them (if indeed they did)? 


Magic 


Most magic in the early Islamic world was protective in nature, asking 
for God's general beneficence. Occasionally, His intervention against other 
powers—the evil eye, assorted devils (shayatin) and demons (jinn, “shape- 
shifting” supernatural creatures the existence of which was already recog- 
nized in the Qur’én)—was specifically sought. This underlying assumption 
of the existence of evil beings, including a pantheon of demons, was inher- 
ited from pre-Islamic societies, as were many of the methods of counteracting 
them. l 
The study by Edmond Doutté, prepared nearly a century ago, is still 
useful as a general guide to magical practices in Islam.!4 The recent study 
by Dorothee Pielow, though based on a thirteenth-century text, is highly 
useful.!* Also of use is the chapter on magic from the Muqaddima of Ibn 


of Islamic Geomancy with a Critique of a Structuralist’s Approach”, Studia Islamica, 49 
(1979), 5-38. 

12 See, for example, Lee Siegel, Net of Magic: Wonders and Deceptions in India (Chicago, 
1991); Ariel Glucklich, The End of Magic (Oxford, 1997). The latter proposes (p. 12) a 
useful definition of the magical experience as “the awareness of the interrelatedness of all 
things in the world by means of a simple but refined sense perception”. 

P Emilie Savage-Smith, “Magic and Islam”, in Francis Maddison and Emilie Savage- 
Smith, Science, Tools & Magic (London and Oxford, 1997; Khalili Collections of Islamic 
Art, 12), I, 9-148. The study centres upon items now in the Khalili Collections of Islamic 
Art, but the comparative material employed in the analyses incorporates a much wider 
range of sources. 

"Edmond Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord (Algiers, 1908; repr. Paris, 
1984). 

I5Dorothee Anna Marie Pielow, Die Quellen der Weisheit. Die arabische Magic im 
Spiegel des Usil al-Hikma von Ahmad 'Ali al-Bünt (Hildesheim, 1995). 
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Khaldün (d. 1382), who supplies a “history” of the subject,! and the articles 
on sihr and simiyà' in the Encyclopaedia of Islam.” Michael Dols, in his 
chapter concerned with magic in a medical context (Chapter 3), also presents 
the historical account given at the end of the tenth century by Ibn al-Nadim 
as well as summarizing Ibn Khaldün's assessment of therapeutic magic. 


Pre-[slamic Influences and Antecedents 


The fundamental study of pre-Islamic and early Islamic belief in spirits or 
jinn is that by Joseph Henninger (Chapter 1). Also useful is the more 
recent study by Toufic Fahd, “Anges, démons et djinnes en Islam” 18 and 
the relevant articles in the Encyclopaedia of Islam.1? No thorough study 
has been undertaken of the indigenous Middle Eastern belief in the “evil 
eye” and its role in Islamic society, though the literature is full of references 
to prophylactic measures to be taken against the (usually unconscious) evil 
action of a glance. The most comprehensive study to date of the evil eye, 
encompassing many cultures, is that of Siegfried Seligmann.29 
The Hermetic tradition of late antiquity, with its emphasis on the close 
BU or "sympathy" between the physical world and the divine, had 
à great influence on formal magical, divinatory, and alchemical writings in 
Arabic.?! Such influence is evident, for example, in the popular collection 


18 Tn Khaldün, The Muqaddimah: an Introduction to History, trans. Franz Rosenthal, 
3 vols. (Princeton, 1958), Ilf, 156-227. 

See n. 1 above; also Duncan Black MacDonald and Toufic Fahd, "Simiya'", in E7 2 
IX, 612-13. 

18 Toufic Fahd, “Anges, démons et djinnes en Islam” in Génies, anges et démons: Égypte, 
Babylone, Israél, Islam, Peuples altaiques, India, Birmanie, Asie du sud-est, Tibet, Chine, 
ed. Dimitri Meeks et al. (Paris, 1971; Sources orientales, 8), 153-214. 

PPertev N. Boratav et al., “Djinn”, in EI?, II, 546-50; Toufic Fahd and Daniel Gimaret, 
“Shaytan”, in EI?, 1X, 406-409. For the much later development, first recorded in 1860, 
of a cult of spirits (neither demons or jinn) in northeastern Africa, see the article “Zar” 
(Alain Rouaud and Riziana Battain) in EI?, Xl, 455-57; Janice Boddy, Wombs and Alien 
Spirits: Women, Men, and the Zàr Cult in Northern Sudan (Madison, 1989). 

2 Sieefried Seligmann, Die Zauberkraft des Auges und des Berufen. Ein Kapitel aus der 
Geschichte des Aberglaubens (Hamburg, 1922); see also Doutté, Magie et religion dans 
l'Afrique du Nord, 317-27; Philippe Margais, “‘Ayn”, in EI?, I, 786. 

?! See Garth Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes: a Historical Approach to the Late Pagan 
Mind (Princeton, 1993); and for Graeco-Roman magic in general, see Christopher A. 
Faraone and Dirk Obbink, Magika Hiera: Ancient Greek Magic and Religion (Oxford, 
1991); John G. Gager, Curse Tablets and Binding Spells from the Ancient World (New 
York and Oxford, 1992); Fritz Graf, Magic in the Ancient World (Cambridge MA, 1997); 
Bengt Ankarloo and Stuart Clark, eds., Witchcraft and Magic in Europe: Ancient Greece 
and Rome (London, 1999). For Byzantine and Coptic magic, see Henry Maguire, ed., 
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of treatises by the Brethren of Purity (Ikhwān al-Safa’).?? Francis Peters 
(Chapter 2) discusses the rise of this esotericism in late antiquity and the 
role played by the Sabians of the city of Harran in its transmission into 
early Islam.?? Jewish influences on Arabic magic are explored by Alexandor 
Fodor in the context of a thirteenth-century treatise (Chapter 4). For a 
general background to pre-Islamic magical beliefs, the chapter on “Pagans 
and Gnostics” by Michael Morony in his book Iraq after the Muslim Conquest 
is highly useful.24 For Aramaic magical practices the work of Joseph Naveh 
and Shaul Shaked is indispensable.** On the difficulty of disentangling the 
various influences, see the article by Peter Joosse.?8 

Many of these pre-Islamic beliefs and practices were assimilated into 
the emerging Islamic culture. Pre-Islamic magical imagery featuring lions, 
serpents, and scorpions can be seen on several types of magical artefacts, 
such as amulets and magic-medicinal bowls. There was concern for sudden 
death (associated with the evil eye)—explaining a nexus of symbols (scor- 
pion/serpent/mad dog) that occur on the earliest amulets, all of which could 
be interpreted as omens of sudden death. Astrological iconography derived 
from classical antiquity, involving emblematic representations of the twelve 
zodiacal signs and the seven planets, also played a role in talismanic design. 4 

The employment of special occult properties of plant, animal, and min- 
eral substances continued an established late antique practice. An entire 
Arabic genre soon developed on the topic, usually called khawàss literature 
from the plural of the word khàssa meaning "special property".?" The ba- 


Byzantine Magic (Washington DC, and Cambridge MA, 1995); Marvin Meyer and Richard 
Smith, eds., Ancient Christian Magic: Coptic Texts of Ritual Power(San Francisco, 1994). 


~??? See for example Seyyed Hossein Nasr, An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doc- 


trines: Conceptions of Nature and Methods Used for its Study by the Ikhwün al-Safa’, 
al- Birünt, and Ibn Sīnā (Cambridge MA, 1964). 

?3See also "The Sabi’at Harran”, in the article "Sabi'a" (Toufic Fahd), in EJ ?, VIII, 
675-78. 

24 Michael G. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest (Princeton, 1984), 384-430. See 
also Wolfhart P. Heinrichs, "Sadj'", in EI?, VIII, 732-38, concerning magical utterances 
in pre-Islamic Arabian usage. 

?5 Joseph Naveh and Shaul Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls (Jerusalem, 1985; 2nd 
rev. ed. 1987), idem, Magic Spells and Formulae; Aramaic Incantations of Late Antiquity 
(Jerusalem, 1993). 

?6N. Peter Joosse, “An Example of Medieval Arabic pouce. the Tale of 
Salamàn and Absal", Journal of Semitic Studies 38 (1993), 279-93. 

?7See Manfred Ullmann, “Khassa”, in E/?, IV, 1097-98. Qur’anic verses and phrases 
were also said to have occult properties (khawdss), for which see Toufic Fahd, “Khaw4ss 
al-kur'an", in EJ?, IV, 1133-34. 
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sic premise was that everything in nature had hidden or occult properties 
that could be activated, and some properties were compatible with others 
while some were antipathetic. By recognizing and utilizing these proper- 
ties, disease might be cured or good fortune attained. The occult properties 
of medicinal substances (Khawdss al-adwiya) were favourite topics, though 
possibly the most popular and distinct form of khawass literature were the 
“stone-books”, devoted to the magical virtues and uses of stones and min- 
erals. Àn early example is a magical-medical pharmacopoeia written in the 
tenth century by Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Tamimi, who lived in Jerusalem; 
the chapter concerned with the khawass of stones has been edited and trans- 
lated by Jutta Schónfeld.?9 Later treatises were often illustrated with designs 
to be engraved on gemstones and set into a ring—to help with capturing 
wild animals, releasing someone from a spell, gaining love, or a host of other 
uses.?9 This type of magic did not usually involve prayers or invocations, for 
the material itself from which it was made, or the symbols inscribed thereon, 
was regarded as sufficient. 


Islamic Magic in General 
There are, however, contrasts with many of the magical practices of late an- 


tiquity, the most obvious being the lack of animal, and occasionally human, 
sacrifice that was a We attesten pale in late antiquity. There is little 





about the destruction. ‘of one's s enemy. In. the « case ‘of magic bowls, it is evi- 
dent that by the time they are attested in Islamic culture very fundamental ` 
changes have taken place, so much so that their derivation from. pre-Islamic 
artefacts i is very te tenuous. 

~The role of the evil « eye is much more evident in early Islamic practice 
than it appears to have been in earlier cultures. So imbedded in Islamic 
culture is this notion of the evil eye that Ignaz Goldziher has suggested 
that the traditional iconic gesture of astonishment in Islamic art, placing 
the index finger of the right hand to one’s mouth, is a magical defence 








8 Jutta Schönfeld, Uber die Steine: Das 14. Kapitel aus dem “Kitab al-Mursid" des 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad at-Tamimt, nach dem pariser Manuskript herausgegeben, übersetzt 
und kommentiert (Freiburg, 1976). 

?*For an example of this genre, see A.F.L. Beeston, "An Arabic Hermetic Manuscript”, 
The Bodleian Library Record 7 (1962), 11-23. 
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against the evil eye or evil in general? Quite certainly the representation 
of the human hand played an important role in protection against the evil 
eye throughout the pre-Islamic Middle East, and continues to do so in the 
Islamic lands. 

Curse tablets (usually written on lead, rolled up, and hidden) are rela- 
tively common artefacts from Graeco-Roman culture, but few traces remain 
amongst Islamic artefacts. Binding spells continued to play a role, as they 
did in late antiquity, but perhaps can be seen to be of somewhat less impor- 
tance. 

Islamic writers often provided a magical/divinatory tradition with its 

ido-histor noch/Idris orGolomon; 
amongst others, were commonly named as originators of various arts, some- 
times accompanied by tales of material being discovered in graves or caves.?! 
An association with North Africa or India was sometimes suggested, for 
both areas became associated with the topos of esoteric knowledge. Ibn 
Khaldin, writing in the fourteenth century, provided a particularly full “his- 
tory” of magical knowledge.?? For him, the definitive summary of everything 
known about magic and sorcery was the Arabic magical-astrological treatise 
compiled around 1004, the Ghayat al-hakim, commonly known as the Pica- 
triz, that was falsely attributed to the Spanish astronomer al-Majriti (d. ca. 
1008). The Arabic text has been edited and translated into German, but 
a new edition and full study comparing it with the Latin tradition would 
be welcome.?? For most later writers, the acknowledged authority in the 
field of magic was the Egyptian Ahmad ibn 'Ali al-Büni, who is said to have 
died in 1225. Many treatises are ascribed to him, the most influential being 
the Shams al-ma'àrif al-kubrd, which, though printed many times, has never 
been critically edited or translated.34 Dorothee Pielow has published a study 
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Ignaz Goldziher, “Zauberelemente im islamischen Gebet", in Orientalische Studien 
Theodor Nóldeke zum siebzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet, ed. Carl Bezold (Giessen, 1906), 
I, 320-21. 

31 On the role of the introductory “authenticating apparatus", see Alexander Fodor, "The 
Origins of the Arabic Legends of the Pyramids”, Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum 
Hungaricae 23 (1970), 335-63. 

32Ibn Khaldün, Mugaddima, III, 156-70. 

33 Kitab ghayat al-hakim, ed. Helmut Ritter (Leipzig and Berlin, 1933); trans. Helmut 
Ritter and Martin Plessner, Picatriz. Das Ziel des Weisen von Pseudo- Majriti (London, 
1962). See also David Pingree, ed., Picatriz: the Latin Version of the Ghayat al- Hakim 
(London, 1986). 

34 Ahmad ibn ‘Alf al-Büni, Kitab shams al-ma 'árif al-kubra wa-latà if al-'awarif (Cairo, 
[ca. 1945]). 
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ub à pediedyele ratios and thelr historical roots, while Lory has examined 
Ha feline magic; 

One ol the primary uses of magic was to ward off disease and preserve 
wall lining, Michael Dols’ discussion of the theory of therapeutic magic 
(Chapter 4) Includes a discussion of sorcerers (sahir, pl. sahara) who ad- 
ilrennod their invocations to demons. His chapter concern with exorcists 
(mu'azzimün), who sought God's assistance as well as that of the jinn to 
heal illnesses such as epilepsy or insanity (not reprinted here, though it oc- 
curs in the same book), is marred by a confusion or equating of early modern 
and modern practices with medieval ones.38 

Recognition of active supernatural forces other than God's to a certain 
extent contradicted the strict monotheism of Islam, though not the omnipo- 
tence of God, to Whom were directed most of the pleas for intervention. 
Religious scholars tended to recognize as legitimate those forms of magic 
that appealed only to God, but not the illicit forms addressed to jinn and 
demons.?" (It was also considered acceptable to address such invocations to 
angels, to'Muhammad, to ‘All or other members of the Prophet's family, 
* and to saints: all these were believed to intercede with God on behalf of 
the supplicant.9? Virtually all scholars allowed for the mystical and magical 
interpretation of letters and numbers. 


Amulets, Talismans, and Letter Magic 


n 


\. Although they portray magical symbols whose imagery might be traceable to 
“pre-Islamic traditions, the amulets and talismanic objects used by Muslims 


chiefly took the form of pious invocations to God, through Qur’anic quota- 
, tions and prayers. In this respect they differ substantially from Byzantine, 
Roman, early Iranian and other pre-Islamic magic. 

Talismans and amulets (there being virtually no distinction between the 
two English terms) were used not only to ward off the evil eye and mis- 
fortune, but could also be^used to gain good fortune, or increase fertility. 


35Pjelow, Die Quellen der Weisheit; Pierre Lory, "La magie des lettres dans le Shams 
al-ma ‘Grif d'al-Büni", Bulletin d'études orientales 39-40 (1987-88), 97-111. 
36Michael W. Dols, Majnün: the Madman in Medieval Islamic Society, ed. Diana E. 
. Immisch, (Oxford, 1992), Chapter 9 "The Practice of Magic in Healing"; see also 243-60 
| for “medicine of the Prophet” (al-tibb al-nabawi), which has many folkloric and magical 
. elements but will be discussed in the volume on medicine forming part of the present series. 
*'Toufic Fahd, "La connaissance de l'inconnaissable et l'obtention de l'impossible dans 
la pensée mantique et magique de l'Islam", Bulletin d'études orientales 44 (1992), 33-44. 
For healing shrines in Islam, see Dols, Majnün, 243-60; Josef W. Meri, The cult of 
Satnts among Muslims and Jews in Medieval Syria (Oxford, 2002). 
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or potency or attractiveness. They encompassed not only magical symbols, 
but also evocations and prayers nearly always addressed to God or one of 
His intercessors. The most common Arabic terms employed for amulets 
were tilsám (Greek telesma, derived from a root meaning to endow a thing 
with potency) and hirz, suggesting protection.°° The use of the English 
term “charm” for such material is generally best avoided, for it implies an 
evocation of a lesser god or demon through recitations and incantations. 
The difference between magical invocations in the Islamic world and those 
of Europe_ (both pre-Christian “and Christian) is that in Islam the invoca- 
tions are most often (though not exclusively) addressed to God father than 
to demons. Thus, while the artefact may have some magical writing and 
magical symbols, they are predominantly supplications to God to aid and 
protect the bearer. Islamic magic has been defined by Michael Dols as “a 
supercharged prayer” ,*° and the artefacts bear this out. In this, Islamic 
magic differs from that of antiquity and from much of European medieval 
and later magical practices. 

The prayers, Qur’anic verses, pious phrases, and invocations, often em- 
ploying the 99 “Beautiful Names of God” (al-asma’ al-husna)*! or names of 
angels, applied to magical objects were supplemented by an array of symbols 
whose function was to strengthen the supplications. Many of these symbols 
were inherited from earlier cultures, and their origins and significance have 
become obscure with the passage of time. 

The earliest surviving talismanic objects reflect pre-Islamic magical sym- 
bolism: for example, a long-horned stag or oryx occurring on very early Ira- 
nian amuletic objects of about the ninth century, and a remarkably stable but 
complex design also occurring on ninth- and tenth-century amulets composed 
of a scorpion, rampant lion or dog, a canopy of stars, and a frame of pseudo- 
writing.42 Both designs, for unknown reasons, drop out of the talismanic 
repertoire by the twelfth or thirteenth century, at which time other talis- 
cum igns appear to dominate. Of the latter, the most common is à row 

even plagical symbols, one of which is a five-pointed star (or pentagram) 
or sometimes hexagram traditionally called the “Seal of Solomon". The 
seven magical symbols together represented the sigla of God's Holy Name, 


TNR EUM, ESL; Rcs PE 

3®See Julius Ruska, Bernard Carra de Vaux, and C.E. Bosworth, “Tilsim”, in E7?, X, 
500-502, an excellent article except for over-use of the word “charm” and over-emphasis 
on the difference between talismans and amulets. 

'*?See Chapter 3, p. 216. 

41, ouis Gardet, "al- Asma" al-Husna”, in EI?, I, 714-17. 

42Savage-Smith, "Magic and Islam", 135-37. 
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though historians have sometimes incorrectly called them the “Seven Seals 
of Solomon". Talismanic designs could also include astrological iconogra- 
phy derived from classical antiquity. These were usually anthropomorphized 
| representations, adapted to Islamic iconographic conventions, of the zodiacal 
signs and the seven classical planets. 
Magic writing, composed of numerals and letters as well as other marks, 
is another common feature. As early as the ninth century, entire treatises 
were devoted to magical alphabets, secret writing, and curious alphabets 
of earlier cultures. For example, about AD 855 Ibn Wahshiya composed 
the illustrated essay on magical scripts entitled Kitab Shawq al-mustaham 
ft ma'rifat rumüz al-aqlám (“The book of the frenzied devotee’s desire to 
learn about the riddles of ancient scripts"). The tenth-century treatise by 
Ja‘far ibn Mansür al-Yaman on deciphering ancient symbols has been edited 
twice and is a useful guide to early knowledge of esoteric symbols. Early 
(and later) Islamic magical vocabulary also included symbols used in late 
antiquity consisting of combinations of short lines ending in tight curls or 
, loops, often called "lunette sigla”.4® By employing the magical properties 
\ of the letters themselves (an art called ilm al-hurüf or stmiyd’), it was said 
_ that one could sometimes control the jinn. 
7' The best guide to deciphering the myriad symbols on Islamic talismans 
remains the long out-of-print study by Tewfik Canaan (Chapter 5). More 
~recently, Venetia Porter has published an examination of Islamic seals hav- 
ing amuletic designs engraved in reverse and therefore intended for stamping 
(Chapter 6). In this she explores the ambiguity between seal (khàátam) and 
t amulet and the “function” of each. The study by H.A. Winkler should still 
be consulted, while Georges Anawati provided an excellent bibliography as 
part of his analysis of some North African amuletic instructions. ^ The oc- 





*8See Toufic Fahd, "Hurüf (“ilm al-)", in EI?, IIl, 395-96; MacDonald and Fahd, 
"Simiyà' ", 612-13. ` 

=" Ed. and trans. Joseph Hammer, Ancient Alphabets and Hieroglyphic Characters Er- 

[ plained, with an Account of the Egyptian Priests, their Classes, Initiation and Sacrifices 
(London, 1806). : 

ge? (a Mai ibn Mansiir al-Yaman, Kitab al-kashf, ed. Rudolf Strothmann (Oxford, 1952); 
ed. Mustafa Ghalib (Beirut, 1984). Magical alphabets could also be used for encoding 

messages; see C.E. Bosworth, "Mu'ammaà", in EI?, VIII, 257-58, 

*6For lunette sigla, see Chapter 5, pp. 141-43; Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique 
du Nord, 158-59, 244-48, 288. 

“H.A. Winkler, Siegel und Charaktere in der muhammmedanischen. Zauberei (Berlin, 
1930), Georges C. Anawati, "Trois talismans musulmans en arabe provenant du Mali 
(Marché de Mopti)", Annales islamologigues 11 (1972), 287-339. See also Savage-Smith, 
“Magic and Islam", 61-62, where a table is given of the relative occurrences of Qur'anic 
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currence on many surviving amulets of undecipherable pseudo-Arabic raises 
some interesting issues for the historian. Were the words nonsense to the 
person writing them? Was the person writing them illiterate and misun- 
derstanding his model? If so, was that thought to lessen or invalidate its 
magical or invocatory power? Did it compromise the efficacy of the magic if 
the person reciting an invocation or wearing an amulet did not understand 
the formulae? 

Talismanic protection was sought for virtually everything. Manuscripts, 
for example, were often “protected” by the simple inscription of the phrase 
yà kabikaj (“O Buttercup”). This talismanic inscription did not involve any 
magical symbols, but rather reflected the idea that the buttercup, a member 
of the family of highly poisonous plants called ranunculaceae, was useful 
in repelling insects and worms. The use of fish-glue and starch-paste in 
Arabic manuscript production attracted to a volume all kinds of worms and 
insects. It is apparent that, when the actual plant was unavailable, it was 
considered equally effective to simply write the name “buttercup” (kabikaj) 
in an invocation at the front and again at the back of a volume to protect it 
from insects and worms. In these instances the invocation is neither to God 
nor to an intercessor nor to a lesser god, but to the occult powers (khawdgs) 
of the plant itself. 


Magic Squares 


Magic squares became an important part of the vocabulary of talisman- 
makers and compilers of magical manuals, particularly after the twelfth cen- 
tury. The earliest magic square (wafqg in Arabic) was a 3x3 square having 
nine cells in which the letter/numerals from 1 through 9 were arranged so 
that every row and every column as well as the two diagonals had the same 
sum: 15. This ancient magic square (possibly of Chinese origin) was given 
its own special name of budūh, derived from the four letter/numerals that 
are placed in the corner squares (the letters b = 2, d = 4, w/a = 6, and h = 
8). So potent were the magical properties of this square that the name itself, 
budüh, acquired its own occult potency. Thus, like the invocation to a but- 
tercup (yà kabikaj), when one did not wish or know how to write the magic 
square, one could invoke it against stomach pains, temporary impotency, or 
even to become invisible, by writing or saying ya budüh (“O Budih”).48 The 


verses on amulets. 
**See Duncan Black Macdonald, "Budüh", in EJ ?, Suppl., 153-54. 
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names of the four archangels were frequently associated with the square, and 
it was often placed within a larger talismanic design. 

The magical literature and artefacts that have been studied up till now do 
not seem to display any knowledge of higher-order magic squares (i.e. larger 
than 3x3) until the thirteenth century. It appears that knowledge of their 
construction developed before that time but did not pass into the magical 
vocabulary until the late twelfth or early thirteenth century. Mathematical 
texts from the late tenth century, such as that by Abū |-Wafa’ al-Biizjant (d. 
997), contain methods for constructing standard magic squares up to 6x6, 
yet they did not enter the magical vocabulary until about two-hundred years 
later. Á9 

In a magical context there were also squares that on first sight appear to 
be "magic squares", but in fact lack the required mathematical properties. 
These fall into two categories: the so-called Latin square (in Arabic, wafg 
majàzi “false magic square") and the “verse square". In the former each row 
and each column contain the same set of symbols (be they numerals, letters, 
words, or abstract marks), but with the order of the symbols differing in 
each row or column. In the *verse square" the cells of the square are filled 
with words or phrases, hut not arranged as in a Latin square. Rather, in 
each consecutive row one word is dropped on the right side and a new one 
added on the left until the entire selected verse (usually from the Qur'àn) is 
worked into the square. 

The literature on true magic squares is extensive, for it has attracted 
the attention of historians of mathematics and puzzles. Yet the focus of vir- 
tually all the scholarly literature has been upon the mathematical methods 
of creating magic squares of higher order, rather than upon their magical 
significance or their role in popular culture. For the mathematical historical 
approaches to the subject, see the publications of Jacques Sesiano.99 See 
Chapter 6 by Venetia Porter for the magical associations of such squares, 


N 





Bordered magic squares of higher orders could also be constructed by mathemati- 
cians in the tenth century. See Jacques Sesiano, "Le traité d'Abü'l-Wafa' sur les carrés 
magiques", Zeitschrift für Geschichte der arabisch-islamischen Wissenschaften 12 (1998), 
121-244. 

°° Jacques Sesiano, "Wafk", in EI ?, XI, 28-31; idem, Un traité medieval sur les carrés 
magiques: De l'arrangement harmonieus des nombres (Lausanne, 1996); idem, "Quadra- 
tus mirabilis", in Jan P. Hogendijk and Abdelhamid I. Sabra, eds., The Enterprise of 
Science in Islam: New Perspectives, ed. (Cambridge MA, 2003), 199-233; Schuyler Cam- 
mann, “Islamic and Indian Magic Squares", History of Religions 8 (1969), 181-209, 271- 
99, ` 
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and for their use in the context of magic shirts and charts, see the discussion 
by the present author.*! 


Talismanic Equipment 


It is evident that the twelfth century, for whatever reason, saw a marked 


increase of interest in magic: Present evidence suggests it was about this 
time that magical-medicinal bowls were first produced (the earliest example 
known was made in 1167 for the Syrian ruler Nür al-Din ibn Zangi), that 
the amuletic design known (inaccurately) as the Seven Seals of Solomon was 
devised, that the magical use of higher-order magic squares occurred, and 
the production of magical texts began to increase dramatically. 

Magic healing bowls were produced in considerable quantity from at 
least the twelfth century, though they are not found in the written magical 
literature. In origin they were probably related in some fashion to pre- 
Islamic Aramaic bowls, though there are in fact great differences in design 
and function.5? The latter are of clay and have spiral inscriptions invoking 
demons, while the Islamic ones are of metal and noticeably lacking in any 
reliance upon jinn and demons. Islamic magic-medicinal bowls are distinct 
amongst magical artefacts for a number of reasons: a) they were not carried 
or worn by the sufferer (hence not an amulet): b) they do not function con- 


needed, yet they were of a lasting matsnak and d) the early examples are far 
more ae 251 to their intended use than any other magical artefact, 
for the early (twelfth-fourteenth century) examples are engraved with state- 
ments giving specific therapeutic uses. In addition to Qur’anic verses and 
magical writing, the early bowls were decorated with schematically rendered 
human and animal forms. A sub-group always have representations of a scor- 
pion, a snake (or serpent), an animal that is probably intended to be a dog 
(though some have called it a lion), and two intertwined dragons—imagery 
reminiscent of the design on ninth/tenth-century Iranian amulets. This sub- 
group has been designated by some scholars as “poison cups", though in fact 
poisons and animal bites are only some of the many uses inscribed on the 
outside of the dish.5? 


518ee Savage-Smith, "Talismanic Charts and Shirts", in Science, Tools & Magic, I, 106- 
23. 

3? For the pre-Islamic bowls, see the work of Naveh and Shaked (above, n. 25). 

*3See Tewfik Canaan, “Arabic Magic Bowls", Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 
16 (1936), 79-127; Savage-Smith, “Magic-Medicinal Bowls”, in Science, Tools & Magic, 1, 
72-105. 
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Another type of magical equipment with no counterpart in the literature 
are magic shirts, made of cloth and painted with magical symbols and verses 
from the Qur’an. The only preserved examples are from the fifteenth century 
or later and were made in Ottoman Turkey, Safavid Iran, or Mughal India. 
There was, however, a tradition traceable to the ninth century of wearing a 
special shirt for curing fevers or aiding childbirth.95 A remarkable Judeo- 
Persian talismanic textile, recently published in detail by Raya Shani, though 
of recent date nonetheless reflects an ancient magical tradition traceable to 
Mesopotamia and mediated through Jewish and Muslim communities.** 

Mirrors have a long history of association with magical properties." 96 A 
number of medieval mirrors are preserved, usually from the late twelfth or 
thirteenth century, on which talismanic designs have been engraved upon 
the shiny surface.97 

There was an old tradition of placing padlocks on sacred places or tombs 
of saints to mark a vow taken. Many of these locks have amuletic designs on 
them, and Paola Torre has published an excellent examination of this type 
of amuletic equipment.59 Finally, in the various collections of amulets there 
are large numbers of amulet cases for holding rolled-up written amulets or 
even entire minuscule Qur'àns. 

At times the artefacts enrich our understanding of a text, sometimes 
the literature helps us understand a surviving artefact, and sometimes there 
is à surprising or inexplicable discrepancy between them. A methodology, 
however, that examines both the material culture and the written text can 
perhaps aid us in better understanding the everyday practices and concer ns 
of both the educated and the illiterate, the affluent and the poor. 


Magic as Trickery and Conjuring 


Magic also included the art of trickery or forgery. Several Arabic terms could 
be used for this activity: niranj (from a Persian word for creating illusions), 
sha‘badha (a magician was called a musha‘bidh), "ilm al-hiyal, “the science of 
tricks", or “lm saásaniya, derived from the designation of the medieval Islamic 


54See Savage-Smith, "Talismanic Charts and Shirts", 106-23. 

*5Raya Shani, “A Judeo-Persian Talismanic Textile", in Jrano-Judaica IV, ed. Shaul 
Shaked and Amnon Netzer (Jerusalem, 1999), 251-73. 

Sé Manfred Ullmann, Das Motiv des Spiegels in der arabischen Literatur des Mittelalters 
(Göttingen, 1992), 55-61. 

57See Savage-Smith, "Talismanic Mirrors and Plaques”, 124-31. 

58Paola Torre, Lucchetti Orientali: Funzione, simbolo, magia. Roma, Palazzo Brancac- 
cio, 5 luglio-30 novembre 1989 [exhibition catalogue] (Rome, 1989). See also Tim Stanley, 
"Locks, Padlocks, and Tools", in Science, Tools & Magic, II, 356-90. 
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underclass of swindlers and rogues as Banü Sasan.°® The activities included 
confidence tricks, sleight-of-hand tricks, creating illusions, and at times even 
Included the taming of animals. They could employ lamps, candles, vapours, 
bottles, cups and glasses, eggs, and all sorts of other equipment. 

Such practices continued traditions from late antiquity. There has not 
yet been a study, however, of early Islamic manifestations of such conjuring 
hor comparisons with pre-Islamic practices. A text that throws considerable 
light upon later activities is al-Mukhtar fi kashf al-asrar (“The Selection in 
Unveiling Secrets”), written in the first half of the thirteenth century by 
‘Abd al-Rahim al-Jawbarr, a dervish of Damascus and ex-magician. In it, 
al-Jawbarl exposes the practices of charlatans and magicians. The schol- 
arly edition and study of this important work by Stefan Wild has not yet 
been published.®° Meanwhile, there is an unsatisfactory printed version and 
French translation available (though copies are often hard to locate).9! In- 
sights can also be gained by comparison with recent studies of magicians in 
countries such as India.9? 


Magic as Wonder-working and Marvels 


Magic also plays a prominent role in the genre of paradoxography or *marvel- 
writing", whose origins can be traced back to the third century Bc.93 Vir- 
tually all writers on geography included stories of incredible creatures and 


events that cause wonderment, and by the twelfth century a genre of liter- 


ature "developed usually designated as ‘aja ^b, ‘equivalent _ | to “mirabilia” © 


These accounts of the sensational and Mvandrods included manmade struc- 
Lures such as the pyramids, as well as natural phenomena, travellers’ tales of 


5?'Toufic Fahd, "Nirandj", in EI?, VIII, 51-52. See also Franz Rosenthal, "Sha'badha" 
in EI ?, IX, 152; C.E. Bosworth, The Medieval Islamic Underworld, |: The Banü Sasan in 
Arabic Life and Lore; and II: The Arabic Jargon Texts (Leiden, 1976). 

See Stefan Wild, “al-Djawbari” in EI?, which corrects some information given in the 
"Nirandj" article cited in the previous note. 

$!! Abd al-Rahim al-Jawbari, Kitab al-mukhtar fr kashf al-asrar (Cairo, [ca. 1918]); Le 
voile arraché, trans. René R. Khawam (Paris, 1979-80). 

®2See, for example, the study of Siegel, Net of Magic. 

® James S. Romm, The Edges of the Earth in Ancient Thought (Princeton, 1992), 92- 
109. PARERE OTRO Ra RR bes pec 


È *^See C.E. Bosworth and Traj “Afshar, " Aja'eb al-Maklügat" in Encyclopaedia Iranica, 










ed. Ehsan Yarshater (London and Costa Mesa, CA, 1985-proceeding), I, 696-99, Lutz 
Richter-Bernburg, “‘Aja@’ib” in Encyclopedia of Arabic Literature, ed. Julie Scott Meisami 
and Paul Starkey (London and New York, 1998), I, 65-66; Robert Irwin, The Arabian 


ung Companion (London, 1994), 178-213. 
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the fabulous, strange events, grotesque and hybridised creatures, and occult 
properties of animals. 

By the thirteenth century there were manuals of sorcery giving spells for 
flying, for becoming invisible, for walking on water, for giving someone a 
dog’s head, and all sorts of other amazing things—forming a type of fan- 
tastical literature in its own right. See, for example, Rex Smith’s study of 


stories of sorcery in Ibn al-Mujawir’s thirteenth-century guide to Arabia. 


Divination 


Divination is concerned with the prediction of future events or gaining in- 
formation about things unseen.98 In the early and classical Islamic world 
it encompassed a range of techniques inherited from late classical antiq- 
uity, from Sasanian Iran, and from traditional Mesopotamian practices. For 
these earlier practices, see the analysis by Ann Jeffers.9" The relatively 
overlooked subject of Armenian divinatory practices has been addressed by 
Robert Thompson.99 While all but one form of Islamic divination can be 
traced back to earlier practices, not all the divinatory techniques inherited 
from early cultures were continued with equal enthusiasm. l 

The divinatory practices can be grouped roughly into those whose tech- 
niques are largely intuitive and those that employ numerical or mechanical 
methods. Insights into the future do not always require a procedure or tech- 
nique, the Süfr association with divination being an example.®? However, 
the discussion to follow will be restricted to those practices involving spe- 
cific techniques, beginning with the intuitive forms. 

Augury by observing the behaviour of animals (especially the flight of 
birds) was an early practice throughout Mesopotamia and continued in late 
antiquity, but in Islamic culture it seems to have played a less prominent 


$56. Rex Smith, "Magic, Jinn, and the Supernatural in Medieval Yemen: Examples 
from Ibn al-Mugawir's 7th/13th Century Guide", Quaderni di studi arabi 13 (1995), 7-18. 

$6 For all types of divination in the Islamic world, with the exception of astrology, the 
fundamental guide is that by Toufic Fahd, La divination arabe. See also his article on 
kihana, also on "Fa'l" in EI?, IT, 758-59. 

" Ann Jeflers, Magic and Divination.in. Ancient Palestine and Syria (Leiden, 1996). See 
also Morony, Iraq after the “Muslim Conquest. 

$9 Robert W. Thomson, "'Let Now the Astrologers Stand Up’: the Armenian Christian 
Reaction to Astrology and Divination”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 46 (1992), 305-12. This 
study includes an excellent discussion of terms used for various techniques. 

$9*See for example Meri, Cult of Saints, where Chapter 2 is particularly relevant. For 
the distinction between divination and prophecy, see Toufic Fahd, “Nubuwwa”, in EI?, 
VIII, 93-96, 
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role. A factor may have been that tira, pre-Islamic divinatory interpretation 
of the flight of birds, was prohibited, and the term was later extended to 
include divination by any animal or human movement.’° On the other hand, 
the behaviour of animals, particularly the hoopoe, was part of the water- 
diviner's art for discovering the presence of underground water (sometimes 
exLended to include the presence of minerals).?! 

‘Techniques for reading the future and learning the will of God by exam- 
Ining the conformation of animal parts (most frequently the liver or shoulder 
blades) were also commonly employed in pre-Islamic Mesopotamia and the 
Near East,? as was hydromancy—interpreting patterns appearing on the 
surface of water (or oil, ink, or any shiny surface)."? With the exception of 
divination by shoulder blades (scapulimancy), few details remain of the spe- 
cific methods used in these intuitive techniques, although divination from 
the shape of a sheep’s scapula (‘ilm al-katif) was the subject of several 
early Arabic treatises, one attributed to al-Kindi and others to the elusive 
“Hermes” .?* 

While foretelling the future by consulting oracles had been an important 
practice in classical antiquity, it played a greatly diminished role in late an- 
tiquity and almost no role in classical Islam. On the other hand, the common 
Graeco-Roman practice of dream interpretation (oneiromancy) passed from 


"°Toufic Fahd, "'Iyafa", in EJ?, IV, 200-91; Fahd, Divination arabe, 498-519. 

™The water-diviner’s art was called riydfa; see Toufic Fahd, "Riyafa", in E7?, VIII, 
562. 

7? For Babylonian liver omens preserved on Assyrian cuneiform tablets, see Ulla Koch- 
Westenholz, Babylonian Liver Omens: the Chapters Manzázu, Padànu and Pan takalti of 
the Babylonian Extispicy Series, Mainly from Assurbanipal's Library (Copenhagen, 2000). 

On the topic of hydromancy in Islam, little has been done. Alexander Fodor has 
translated a relevant chapter from a prolific modern Egyptian author of magical texts, 
‘Abd al-Fattah al-Sayyid al-Tükht, who claims to have used manuscript material in the 
Dàr al-Kutub in Cairo. The technique described involves the conjuring of spirits to do 
the magician's bidding; Alexander Fodor, "Arabic Bowl Divination and the Greek Magi- 
cal Papyri", in Proceedings of the Colloquium on Popular Customs and the Monotheistic 
Religions in the Middle East and North Africa, ed. Alexander Fodor and Avihai Shivtiel 
(Budapest, 1994; The Arabist, 9-10), 73-101. 

"4 Al-Kindi, Kitab fr ‘itm al-katif, ed. and trans. by Gerrit Bos and Charles Burnett in 
Hermetis Trismegisti astrologica et divinatoria, ed. Gerrit Bos, Charles Burnett, Thérése 
Charmasson, Paul Kunitzsch, Fabrizio Lelli, and Paolo Lucentini (Turnhout, 2001), 285- 
347; see also 253-83, comprising an edition. by Charles Burnett of the Hermetic treatises 
together with an introductory history of scapulimancy. See also the collection of studies by 
Charles Burnett, Magic and Divination in the Middle Ages: Texts and Techniques in the 
Islamic and Christian Worlds (Aldershot, 1997), nos. XII-XV, and Toufic Fahd, "Katif 
("ilm al-)" in E7?, IV, 763. 
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late antiquity into Islam through a number of treatises. John Lamoreaux 
has published an excellent study of dream interpretation in early Islam.” 
The value of this monograph extends far beyond the limits of the Muslim 
oneirocritic tradition, and should be read by everyone working on any aspect 
of divination in early Islam. 

A number of Byzantine treatises were concerned with divination from 
winds (brontologia) or the phases of the moon (selenodromia). The predic- 
tion of seasonal changes and cultivation patterns on the basis of natural phe- . 
nomena such as thunder, clouds, and rainbows formed part of the Byzantine 
treatises called geoponica, transmitted into Islam as the *Nabatean agricul- 
ture" (Kitab al-filáha al-nabatiya) attributed to Ibn Wahshiya."6 

It could be argued that the most common divinatory practice was that of 
predicting changing weather patterns. Charles Burnett (Chapter 7) discusses 
a tract on the topic composed by al-Kindi (d. ca. 870), which was largely 
dependent upon classical and late antique traditions of weather forecasting 
employing a method based on the visibility of important star-groups."? Such 
a form of divination has been termed astrometeorology.'? Alexander Fodor 
has published a study of one example from a group of texts concerned with 
meteorological divination circulating under the title malhama or malahim 
and attributed to the prophet Daniel." The example of the genre that 
Fodor chose to translate and analyse is still in circulation today, at least in 
Iraq, suggesting that this approach to meteorological forecasting is part of 
the current folklore. Fodor presents rather ingenious arguments for the date 
and place of composition —i.e. the beginning of the eleventh century on the 
southern slope of Tür ‘Abdin, by a Syriac Christian monk. 

Knowledge of stars, and in particular lunar mansions (a series of 28 
prominent star-groups near the ecliptic), formed the basis for much of this 
astrometeorology. À very important examination of the recognition of star 
groups in early Islam is that by Joseph Henninger, regrettably overlooked in 


much of the literature.59 


"5Lamoreaux, The Early Muslim Tradition of Dream Interpretation. 

76See Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 427-42. 

""For a fuller discussion see Gerrit Bos and Charles Burnett, Scientific Weather Fore- 
casting in the Middle Ages: the Writings of Al-Kindi—Studies, Editions and Translations 
of the Arabic, Hebrew and Latin Texts (London and New York, 2000). 

78For basic sources for astrometeorology before the twelfth century, see Sezgin, 
Astrologie- Meteorologie, 302-35. 

79 Alexander Fodor, "Malhamat Daniyal” in The Muslim East: Studies in Honour of 
Julius Germanus, ed. Gyula Káldy-Nagy (Budapest, 1974), 84-133 4- 26 pp. Arabic. 

8 Joseph Henninger, "Über Sternkunde und Sternkult in Nord und Zentralarabien", 
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Lunar mansions were also given astrological and divinatory significance 
oulside the realm of weather prediction. They played a prominent role par- 
ticularly in non-horoscopic forms of astrology. Their use is evident in the 
Lreatises of the Brethren of Purity (Ikhwan al-Safa’) and in the Picatriz, 
both compiled at the end of the tenth century, as well as in geomancy.?! 
Daniel Varisco has published a useful study of the astrological significance 
of lunar mansions as given in a thirteenth-century Yemeni treatise, with a 
survey of earlier writings on the subject.*? 

The most intuitive of all forms of divination—physiognomy—will be dis- 
cussed at the end of this essay. The forms of divination that were less 
intuitive fall into three groups: sortilege, letter-number interpretation, and 
astrology.5? 


Sortilege 


The Roman practice of lot-casting or sortilege (the interpretation of results 
produced by chance) was especially popular throughout late antiquity and 
continued to be so in the Islamic world. Lot-casting was not always divina- 
tion in the sense of predicting the future, but rather a means of determining 
a course of action or deciding between courses of action. 

In the Qur'àn two practices involving chance were prohibited: istzgsam, 
a pre-Islamic use of rods to settle disputes or give simple omens; and maysir, 
literally, “the game of the left-handed”, involving arrows and the slaughter- 
ing of animals and later extended to include all kinds of gambling (qimar).9* 
Nonetheless, the casting of lots (qur‘a) was considered legitimate.5? Dice, 


Zeitschrift für Ethnologie 79 (1954), 82-117; repr. with additions in Joseph Henninger, 
Arabica Sacra (Góttingen, 1981), 48-117. 

8l See above, nn. 22, 33, and, for geomantic use of lunar mansions, Chapter 8. 
7^ €Daniel M. Varisco, "The Magical Significance of the Lunar Stations in the 13th- 
Century Yemeni Kitab al-Tabsira ft "ilm al-nujüm of al-Malik al-Ashraf, Quaderni di 
studi arabi 13 (1995), 19-40; also Emilie Savage-Smith, Islamicate Celestial Globes: Their 
History, Construction, and Use (Washington DC, 1985), 114-32. 

83 Toufic Fahd classifies under the term "cleromancy" (les procédes cléromantiques) both 
sortilege and letter-number interpretation, as well as the meteorological divination in 
the texts called malahim discussed above; see Fahd, Divination arabe, 177-245. Such a 
classification blurs fundamental distinctions. 

35See T. Fahd, “Istiksam” and "Maysir" in EI?, IV, 263-64; VI, 923-24; Franz Rosen- 
thal, Gambling in Islam (Leiden, 1975), 66-112; Fahd, Divination arabe, 204-12. 

®5See Toufic Fahd, "Kur'a", in EJ?, V, 398-99; idem, Divination arabe, 214-19.. Note 
that throughout Fahd’s discussions there is a confusion of the term “rhapsodomancy” 
(an otherwise unattested word apparently meaning divination from verses) and “rhabdo- 
mancy”, from a Greek root meaning divination using darts or rods. See also Rosenthal, 
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as well as arrows or rods or grains, could be used.®* A variant form (bib- 
liomancy) involved opening a book and selecting a passage at random, with 
the Qur'àn being the most commonly used volume. The Arabic term for bib- 
liomancy was usually tariq al-istikharat (“the method of choices"), the term 
istikhára meaning entrusting to God the choice between several options.®” 
Lot-books in the form of tables of questions and answers were also employed, 
with selection determined by letters or numbers or verses. À lot-book con- 
sisting of 144 topics, each topic provided with twelve answers, circulated 
under the name of al-Kindi (as well as other early figures) and claimed an 
association with the caliph al-Ma^mün.98 

b Geomancy ("ilm al-raml, “the science of the sand”) also falls within the 
category ol sortilege, although it does not appear to have been one of those 
techniques taken from pre-Islamic practices. In this respect it is unique 
amongst the Islamic divinatory practices. Numerous Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts on the topic are preserved, but they do not seem to occur 
together with works on interpretation of dreams nor with physiognomy— 
suggesting a very different origin and different milieu in which it was prac- 
ticed. Its origin is a matter of speculation, but it appears to have been a 
well-established practice in North Africa, Egypt, and Syria by the twelfth 
century. Its purported history and association with the archangel Gabriel, 
Idris, and a legendary Indian sage Tumtum al-Hindi is related in Chapter 
8.9 Ibn Khaldün associated it particularly with urban practices, and said: 
"Many city dwellers who had no work, in order to make a living, tried sand 
divination".99 Jt appears to be the only example we have of a divinatory 
technique for which a mechanical device was constructed?! The fact that 


Gambling in Islam, 32-34, 51-52; Thompson, "'Let now the Astrologers Stand Up’”, 306; 
Savage-Smith, “Divination”, in Science, Tools & Magic, I, 150-51, 158-59. 

*5For examples, see Anna Contadini, “Islamic Ivory Chess Pieces, Draughtsmen and 
Dice”, Ozford Studies in Islamic Art, 10 (1995), 111-54; for so-called “geomantic dice”, 
see Savage-Smith, “Divination”, 148-51, 156-59. 

®7See Savage-Smith, “Divination”, 154-57. 

*81¢ is preserved in at least five Arabic copies and a popular Latin version was known as 
Liber Alfadhol; see Paul Kunitzsch, "Zum Liber Alfadhol. Eine Nachlese", Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlándischen Gesellschaft 118 (1968), 297-314. 

*? Chapter 8 is a revised version of a study published nearly 25 years ago: Emilie Savage- 
Smith and Marion B. Smith, /slamic Geomancy and a Thirteenth-Century Divinatory 
Device (Malibu, CA, 1980). 

Tbn Khaldün, Muqaddima, I, 228-29. : 

?! If one does not count an astrolabe or the instrument for the calculation of tasyir, both 
of which only provided part of the data necessary for a divinatory prognostication. 
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geomancy did not require astronomical observations and calculations as did 
astrology no doubt contributed to its great popularity. 


A E EE rampa rame 


C Letter-Number I Inter pretation) 


‘I'he numerical values of letters forming a word could constitute the basis of 
à divinatory reading. The general terms for this technique were "ilm al-hurif 
(“the science of letters”) and simiyá'.?? The method could flourish only in 
a culture that used alphabetical numerals—that is, Greek, Syriac, Hebrew, 
and Arabic—and its legendary origins were traced back to Pythagoras. The 
numerical value of a name had particular significance, and if that is the 
focus of the technique, then the art is known as onomancy. An onomantic 
table often present in divinatory treatises was used to determine the victor 
and the vanquished by calculating the numerical value of the names of the 
contenders, dividing each by nine, and finding the remainders on the chart. 
he technique was usually called hisab al-nim (“calculation by nine").9? 
'l'here were similar procedures for determining the outcome of an illness, the 
success of a journey, the truth or falsity of a matter, or whether or not an 
event would occur. 

More complicated techniques of interpreting numerical values of words or 
phrases soon developed. The form of letter-number interpretation known as 
jafr included combining the letters of a divine name (one of the 99 names of ! 
God) with those of the name of the desired object.?* Astrological elements | 
of possible Indian origin were also introduced into the art of jafr. The \ 
“authority” most often associated with jafr was Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq, who | 
died in 765. ED 

Àn even more complicated form of letter-number manipulation was called 
zü'irja.?* It employed concentric circles, letters of the alphabet, elements of 
astrology, and poetry, while requiring the calculation of the degree of the 
ecliptic on the eastern horizon at the time of forming the intricate circular 
chert. After various manipulations, à phrase was formed whose meaning 
was then interpreted. So complicated was this method that according to 
the Ottoman historian Hajjr Khalifa: “It is said. that no one is capable of 
understanding dts true 3 meaning g except th 


hdi, expected 2 at the e end of 








??See Fahd, "Hurüf (‘ilm-)”, 395-36; MacDonald and Fahd, “Simiya’”, 612-13. 

3*Franz Rosenthal comments on the term nim and the history of this technique in Ibn 
Khaldün, Mugaddima, I, 235 n. 359. 

9*Fahd, “Djafr”, 375-77. 

35See Toufic Fahd and Anne Regourd, "Za'irdja", 404-405. 
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time.” The “history” of zà'irja, like geomancy (see Chapter 8), was asso- 
ciated with the legendary Tumtum al-Hindi, and while it was mentioned by 
early writers, such as the astrologer Abü Ma'shar, it was not fully developed 
until the late thirteenth century. The diagram and technique used in za "irja 
also greatly influenced Sūfism. 

The extant treatises on jafr and zd’irja are voluminous, yet none have 
been translated and studied in their entirety. One of the most useful intro- 
ductions is the chapter on zā’irja in Ibn Khaldün's Muqadimmah.9" Number 
symbolism also infiltrated the general culture of the population, resulting in 
the quantities and measurements given by medieval authors being often de- 
termined by a number's magical significance.98 


Astrology 


Horoscopic astrology, as well as simpler forms of zodiacal associations, were 
practiced throughout late antiquity and continued in the Islamic period, 
while the Alexandrian astronomer Ptolemy’s defence of astrology in his 
Tetrabiblos, written in the second century AD and later translated into Ara- 
bic, was crucial in establishing astrology as the most important learned form 
of divination. There were, however, many other pre-Islamic influences on the 
development of the art in the early Islamic world.99 The Sabian inhabitants 
of Harran in northern Iraq were particularly famous for the practice of astrol- 
ogy, and their influence extended well into the early Islamic period—a topic 
addressed in part by Francis Peters in Chapter 2. The influence of Hermetic 
literature from late antiquity is also evident.!9" In a divinatory text, The 
Book of the Zodiac, preserved in the Mandaic language of lower central Iraq, 
one sees the blending of Babylonian, Sasanian, and Hellenistic traditions 
in a popular form of astrological divination that also employed onomancy 
and omens drawn from natural phenomena. A similar blending of divinatory 
` 

?5Hajir Khalifa (Katib Celebi), Kashf al-zunün, ed. Gustav Flügel (Leipzig, 1835-58), 
H, 603. : 

?7]bn Khaldün, Mugaddima, I], 182-214. 

3*Lawrence I. Conrad, “Seven and the Tasbi*: On the Implications of Numerical Sym- 
bolism for the Study of Medieval Islamic History", Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient 31 (1988), 42-73. 

?*UlImann's guide is particularly useful on this point; Die Natur- und Geheimwis- 
senschaften, 271—358. 

100 For Hermetic influences on astrological thought, see Chapter 2; Burnett, Magic and 
Divination in the Middle Ages, item V; Aristoteles/Hermes, Liber Antimaquis, ed. Charles 
Burnett in Hermetis Trismegisti astrologica et divinatoria, 177-221. 
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lechniques can be seen in many of the Arabic astrological treatises preserved 
Loday. 

Astrology (‘ilm al-nujüm, “the science of the stars”) was understood and 
practiced at several levels. Non-horoscopic astrology (what Toufic Fahd has 
termed *natural astrology")!?! did not require a knowledge of mathematics 
and was a much simpler technique that I have placed amongst the intuitive 
forms of divination. It involved the prediction of events based upon the rising 
or setting of certain star groups (usually lunar mansions) or geophysical 
events such as earthquakes or winds. Astrology that involved calculating 
the positions of planets and the mathematical production of horoscopes is 
often called judicial astrology (‘tlm ahkam al-nujüm, “the science of the 
judgments of the stars”) or sometimes catarchic astrology. This form of 
astrology in turn breaks up into four categories: 






1. The determination of the fate of an individual based on nativities 
(mawalid in Arabic), that is, a horoscope representing the planets 
at time of birth. Historians have given this branch of astrology the 
awkward name of genethlialogy. 


be 


The production of horoscopes for determining the course of events for 
a country or dynasty or even longer periods of time. 


ee 


The determination of auspicious and inauspicious days and whether 
action should or should not be taken, based upon a horoscope drawn 
up for the day in question. In Arabic this method was referred to as 
ikhtiyárát (*choices").19? There were also other means of determining 
auspicious and inauspicious days based on calendrical considerations, 
to which the term hemerology is often applied. 


ps 


The construction of horoscopes with the intent of answering specific 
questions (masã’il). The questions could concern innermost thoughts 
(damir), or the location of lost objects, or the diagnosis and prognosis 
of disease, or numerous others concerns. Sometimes entire treatises 
———— 

were composed just on finding lost objects by astrological methods 
or on astrological medicine. This form of astrology, usually termed 
Interrogations, is sometimes combined with the previous type when 
classifying astrological practices.!0? 

10! Toufic Fahd, "Nudjüm (‘ilm al-)”, in EI?, VIII, 105-108. 

102 See David Pingree, “Ektiarat”, 291-92. 

193 As, for example, George Saliba has done in Chapter 10 (pp. 58-60), where he enumer- 
ates yet more subdivisions of astrology. 
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In the past twenty years a number of important editions and translations of 
early texts have appeared. The Arabic version of a first-century AD Greek 
tract on judicial astrology by Dorotheus has been edited and translated by 
David Pingree.!? A treatise of Greek origin on the astrological virtues of 
the fixed stars, attributed to Hermes, has been edited by Paul Kunitzsch,!9* 
while Charles Burnett recently published an essay on judicial astrology by 
 al-Kindi (d. ca. 870).199 Yuhanna ibn al-Salt’s essay on astrological medicine 
written at the end of the ninth century has been edited and studied by Felix 
Klein-Franke.!°? The writings of the most famous of all Arabic astrologers, 
Abū Ma'shar (d. ca 893), have received much scholarly attention in recent 
years. His most influential Kitab al-mudkhal al-kabir (known in Latin as 
Introductorium maius) was recently edited by Richard Lemay, while Abi 
Ma‘shar’s own abbreviation of this same work was edited and translated 
by Charles Burnett, Keiji Yamamoto and Michio Yano.!985 In 2000, Abi 
Ma'shar's treatise “On the Great Conjunctions” was published.!99 The latter 
treatise is not concerned with individual horoscopes, but with predictions for 
countries and dynasties. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries there were several efforts to compose 
astrological histories of the caliphate, one of the most complete being that 
of Masha’allah written in the eighth century, which included a horoscope of 
the Prophet.!!9 





104 Dorotheus Sidonius, Carmen Astrologicum, ed. and trans. David Pingree (Leipzig, 
1976). 

105 [Hermes] Liber de stellis beibeniis [Asrar al-nujüm / Fi l-hawakib al-bábàniya], ed. by 
Paul Kunitzsch in ffermetis Trismegisti Astrologica et Divinatoria, 9-99. 

106 Gharles Burnett, "Al-Kiudi vn Judicial Astrology: the Fifty Chapters", Arabic Sci- 


ces and Philosophy 3 (1993), 77-117. 
Ab. Klein-Franke, Jatromathematics in Islam: a Study on Yühanná Ibn Salt’s Book 
on “Astrological Medicine" (Hildesheim, 1984). 

108 Abū Ma'shar, Kitab al-mudkhal al-kabir ila ilm ahkàm al-nujüm, Liber introductorii 
maioris ad scientiam judiciorum astrorum, ed. and trans. by Richard Lemay, 9 vols. 
(Naples, 1995) and The Abbreviation of “The Introduction to Astrology”: Together with 
the Medieval Latin Translation of Adlard of Bath, ed. and trans. Charles Burnett, Keiji 
Yamamoto, and Michio Yano (Leiden, 1994). 

199 Abu Ma'shar on Historical Astrology: the Book of Religions and Dynasties (On the 
Great Conjunctions), ed. and trans. Keiji Yamamoto and Charles Burnett, 2 vols. (Leiden, 
2000). 

"I ES, Kennedy and David Pingree, The Astrological History of Masha’allah (Cam- 
bridge MA, 1971). See also the astrological history composed by al-Hasan ibn Misa 
al-Nawbakhtr (fl. 900-13) recently edited by Ana Labarta (Masa ibn Nawbajt, al- Kitab 
al-KamiL Horóscopos históricos (Madrid, 1982); and A.R* Nykl, *'Alr ibn Talib’s Horo- 
scope", Ars Islamica 10 (1943), 152-53. 
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l'rom the turn of the tenth to eleventh century we have the important 
introductory treatise by Küshyàr ibn Labban (d. 1029), recently edited and 
Lrnnslated.!!! For an initial guide to basic astrological concepts in early 
Islam, however, the most useful starting point still remains the translation 
of the astrological manual (Kitab al-tafhim) written in 1029 by al-Birini and 


. translated into English by R. Ramsey Wright in 1934.1? 


In addition to these varied uses, astrology also provided an explanation 
of the structure of the universe and man's role within it. For some, astrol- 
ogy offered dangerous competition to religion. Yahya Michot explores these 
complicated issues through an analysis of three legal decisions or fatwas 
(Chapter 9).13 Some astrologers also were concerned to provide proofs as 
to the validity of astrology and offer defence against critics." The articles 
by Charles Burnett and J.-C. Vadet provide excellent introductions to such 
arguments.!!4 The topic is also taken up in the study by George Saliba 
(Chapter 10). 

Astrological associations also had a major impact upon artistic conven- 
tions. The important study by Willy Hartner demonstrates the influence of 
the “lunar nodes” on Islamic artisans.!!5 The two points where the course of 
Lhe moon crosses the ecliptic (and hence associated with eclipses) were tradi- 
tionally known as the *head of the dragon" (ascending node) and the "tail of 
the dragon" (descending node). This non-Ptolemaic concept played a promi- 
nent role in astrological associations, with the nodes even serving as extra 
*planets" in the formation of astrological horoscopes. The representation of 
the constellation Sagittarius with a dragon-headed tail is, according to Hart- 
ner, often to be interpreted as an iconographic reference to the descending 


11 KĶūshyār ibn Labban, /ntroduction to Astrology, ed. and trans. Michio Yano (Tokyo, 
1997). 

112 Abū L-Rayhan al-Birüni, The Book of Instruction in the Elements of the Art of As- 
trology, trans. R. Ramsey Wright (London, 1934). Another astrological treatise by al- 
Birüni has also been recently published: F.I. Haddad, David Pingree, and E.S. Kennedy. 
"Al.Birüni's Treatise on Astrological Lots", Zeitschrift für Geschichte der Arabisch- 
Islamischen Wissenschaften 1 (1984), 9-54. 

1138ee also John W. Livingston, "Science and the Occult in the Thinking of Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyya", Journal of the American Oriental Society 112 (1992), 598-610. 

14 Charles Burnett, "The Certitude of Astrology: the Scientific Methodology of al-Qabisi 
and Abü Ma'shar", Early Science and Medicine 7 (2002), 198-213; Jean-Claude Vadet, 
“Une défense de l'astrologie dans le Madhal d'Abü Ma'shar al-Balhi" Annales islam- 
ologiques 5 (1963), 131-80. 

‘5 Willy Hartner, “The Pseudo-Planetary Nodes of the Moon's Orbit in Hindu and Is- 
lamic [conography: a Contribution to the History of Ancient and Medieval Astrology", 
Ars Islamica 5 (1938), 112-54; repr. in Willy Hartner, Oriens~Occidens, I, 349-404. 
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node of the moon’s course. One of the most famous and richly decorated 
Arabic astrological treatises is the Kitab al-bulhán, apparently produced at 
the end of the fourteenth century. Stefano Carboni published a preliminary 
examination of the imagery in this remarkable compilation.1!® Much still 
needs to be done, however, in tracing the earlier influences on the imagery 
and the techniques incorporated into this non-horoscopic astrological and 
divinatory treatise that claims the authority of Abū Ma‘shar. 

Of the numerous practices attempting to foretell future events or discern 
hidden things, astrology was by far the most popular. George Saliba, in his 
essay on the role of the astrologer (Chapter 10), amply demonstrates the 
widespread popular acceptance of astrology. He also presents evidence re- 
garding the symbols that came to represent astrologers (and fortune-tellers 
in general), the training of astrologers, their status in society, and the con- 
ditions in which they worked. 

All the non-intuitive techniques—sortilege, letter-number interpretation, 
astrology—were employed to answer more or less the same questions: the 
nature and course of an illness, the outcome of a journey, the fate of an 
absent person, the prospect of improved resources, and so forth. One of 
the most common queries seenis to have been the location of lost objects or 
finding buried treasure. Geomancy was used for this purpose (see Chapter 
8), and it is a common procedure in astrological manuals. See, for example, 
the essay on finding buried treasure attributed to al-Kindi.!!7 Occasionally 
jinn were summoned to assist in this important matter (see Chapter 1). 


Physiognomy 


There were also various divinatory practices employing specific parts of the 
human body.!? [khtilaj, for example, was the art of divining the future 
from twitching eyelids or involuntary movement of a limb or other part of 
the body.!!? There were divinatory practices using birthmarks and moles. 
Chirognomancy (divination from the shape and appearance of the hands, 
joints, and nails— Im al-kaff) and chiromancy or palmistry (employing lines 
on the hands— "ilm al-asárir) were, and still are, popular.!?9 These tech- 


"8Stefano Carboni, 71 Kitab al-bulhan di Ozford (Torino, 1988). 

U? Charles Burnett, Keiji Yamamoto, and Michio Yano, *Al-Kindr on Finding Buried 
Treasure”, Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 7 (1997), 57-90. 

!!5Note that scapulimancy, discussed above, uses the shoulder blades of sheep and does 
not involve human anatomy. 

H9 A Turkish elaboration of ikhtilaj drew omens from the form of battle wounds or acci- 
dental archery wounds. See Toufic Fahd, “Ikhtiladj”, in E7?, III, 1061. 

120 Toufic Fahd, "Kaff (ilm al-)", in EI ?, IV, 406-407, 
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niques, however, should not be classed with physiognomy, for they are quite 
ditlerent, both in their literary sources and traditions (which look to figures 
auch as Ja‘far al-Sadiq) as well as in their methodologies.'?! Their intent is 
not to determine a hidden character by aligning physical characteristics with 
character traits, but rather to read the future from a bodily part. For exam- 
ple, the success or failure of an enterprise might be indicated by a twitching 
eyelid or a certain line on the palm. 

On the other hand, the major impetus of physiognomy (/irása) was to 
decode the inner character by developing a grammar of observable bodily 
foatures. It was not concerned with predicting future events, except in terms 
of the effect one's character has on future behaviour. In contrast to other 
forms of prognostication where a consultation with a specialist is necessary, 
it appears from the literature that anyone could use physical features as a 
guide to inner character after reading a treatise on physiognomy. 

The term firdsa came from the vocabulary of Süfism, where it designated 
a type of mystical intuition and form of wisdom. It was employed already in 

5 the ninth century as a translation of the Greek word physiognomonika when 
l Hunayn ibn Ishāq translated a small treatise on the subject incorrectly as- 
j cribed to Aristotle.!?? Since its inception in Greek and Roman literature, 
i physiognomy was not just a taxonomy of human expressions or the codi- 
A fying of bodily features, but it was a means of classifying people so as to 
i gain knowledge of their internal ideas and motives. It played a major role in 
| the rhetoric of the day, and its principles were applied also to the practical 
i problems of medical diagnosis and prognosis, how one could choose a good 
s physician, or who would be a reliable and honest servant. In physiognomy 
' (through its use of external physical clues), one passed directly from knowl- 
i edge of the known to the unknown, and for this reason it was incorporated 
into many general divinatory manuals, 

A chapter on the topic of firdsa forms part of the “Secret of Secrets” (Sirr 

al-asrār).!?3 The latter was an immensely influential treatise intended as a 


121 Here ] differ with Fahd, who considers these practices a part of physiognomy; see 
Toufic Fahd, “Firdsa”, in EI?, I1, 916-17; idem, Divination arabe, 369—429. 

122 Antonella Ghersetti, J| Kitab Aristatalis al-faylasüf fi l-firāsa nella traduzione di 
Hunayn b. Ishaq (Venice, 1999). 

122 Mahmoud Manzalaoui, "The Pseudo-Aristotelian Kitab Sirr al-asrar: Facts and Prob- 
lems", Oriens, 23-24 (1974), 147-257; M. Grignaschi, "L'origine et les métamorphoses du 
Sirr al-asrür" , Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen-Age 43 (1976), 7-112. 
The earliest copy of the physiognomic chapter would have been London, British Library, 
OIOC, Ms. Or. 12,070, fols. 39b-43b, were its colophon stating that it was copied in 
330/941 to be believed. Although the manuscript was described by G. Meredith-O wens 
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guide to kings and rulers purporting to be written by Aristotle for Alexander 
the Great. No Greek original of the Sirr al-asrar exists, though there are 
claims in the Arabic treatise that it was translated from the Greek into 
Syriac and from Syriac into Arabic by a well-known ninth-century translator, 
Yahya ibn al-Bitriq. It is likely that the treatise gradually evolved over a 
long period through the accretion of material on a wide range of topics, 
including statecraft, ethics, physiognomy, astrology, alchemy, magic, and 
medicine. 

In the early tenth century we find physiognomy forming a small chapter 
in a medical compendium by Muhammad ibn Zakariya’ al-Razi (d. 925).12 
This chapter is distinctive in terms of the physiognomic literature in having 
the order of the parts of the body given from top to bottom, starting with 
the hair and then proceeding to the colour of the face and eyes and ending 
with the feet—an order of presentation common in medical manuals. Indeed, 
several Hippocratic writings were influential in later physiognomic thought, 
since they employed physiognomic indicators. The Hippocratic tract on 
prognosis and signs of death used physical characteristics as guides (e.g. if 
the nose became sharp and the eyes sunken, and if the fingernails were a 
greenish colour, then death may be expected). In the Hippocratic treatise 
Airs, Waters, Places, the physical characteristics of people or races living at 
different locations were described, and it was said, for example, that people 
living near stagnant water in marshes and lakes have large and firm spleens 
with hard bellies and tend to have dropsy with a fever (characteristics that 
today we consider symptomatic of malaria). Thus the boundaries between 
medical and physiognomic literature are blurred. 

Most astrological manuals had chapters aligning the twelve zodiacal signs 
and the seven planets with particular physical conformations and with cer- 
tain character traits and professions. The geomantic manuals are also con- 
spicuous in their use of physiognomic material and alignments. In the thir- 
teenth century there were a number of Arabic monographs devoted solely 
ta physiognomy. If the number of preserved copies is an accurate indica- 
tion, the most popular treatise on physiognomy was that by Shams al-Din 





shortly after it was acquired by the British Library (in the British Museum Quarterly 20 
[1955], 33-34), it has only recently been shown to be a forgery produced about 1940 by a 
well-known studio in Iran. 

“4This chapter, part of Kitab al-Mansarz, has been published in Kitab al-firasa li- 
Falimün al-hakim wa-jumal ahküm al-firasah li-Abt Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariyà' al- 
Razi, ed. Muhammad Raghib al-Tabbakh (Aleppo, 1929). See also Youssef Mourad, La 
physiognomie arabe et le Kitab al-firasa de Fakhr al-Din al-Razt (Paris, 1934). 
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al-Dimashqr (d. 1327), an imam in Rabwa, Syria, best known for his cosmo- 
logical writings. 

There is an on-going project, headed by Simon Swain, to survey the early 
Greek and Islamic written treatises on physiognomy. Following the comple- 
tion of this project, scholars might then formulate and address a number of 
questions regarding the interaction of this type of literature, in all its various 
forms, with other aspects of Islamic culture. For example, the relationship 
hetween the physiognomic literature and medical discourses, or the role of 
physiognomy in guides to purchasing slaves, and the role played by phys- 
lognomy in rhetorical literature. What role did firdsa play in portraiture 
and figural drawing? What role did it have in the reception and interpre- 
tation of figural painting by the observer? Did the ethical ideals, and the 
external manifestations associated with these ideals, remain unchanged in 
the Arabic (and Persian or Turkish) traditions? If the physical descriptions 
in such treatises remained constant over centuries and large geographical 
areas, then their direct influence on changing conventions of portraiture is 
problematic. On the other hand, if they were changing, were they doing 
so in a way consistent with the artistic conventions of a given location and 
line? Did firdsa reflect a society’s notion of an ideal man, or did it help 
form the notion? Or did it do neither; was it only a literary and rhetorical 
tradition? Did firāsa play a role in the mimicry of stock characters employed 
in storytelling? For example, is there a demonstrable relationship between 
the physical characteristics of certain personality types in the “Secret of Se- 
crets" (or in al-Dimashqi's physiognomy) and Abi Zayd and other figures in 
Harms Maqāmāt written in the eleventh to twelfth century, or characters 
in the Thousand and One Nights? Do we have the name of a single practi- 
tioner of physiognomy in the Islamic lands? Are we justified in asserting that 
the physiognomic writings had any influence outside the literary, fictional, 
medical, or divinatory environment in which it was created? 

Though physiognomy is perhaps the most conspicuous example of a div- 
inatory method forming part of a large spectrum of genres, the same broad 
approach should be applied to all the divinatory and magical material. There 
are broader questions to be asked once more texts and artefacts are care- 
fully analysed and published—a task made the more difficult because the 
lines separating the different forms of divination, as well as magic, were 
very fluid, and techniques were often combined. The indebtedness to pre- 
Islamic concepts and practices is certainly an important aspect of the study. 
Equally important, however, are the subtle changes and adaptations to Is- 
lamic culture and beliefs, the differences in procedures advocated by various 
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authors, and the changing relationship of magical and divinatory material 
with other genres and practices. Systematic comparison of treatises needs 
to be undertaken. Were some of the magical and divinatory treatises merely 
literary and rhetorical traditions, not reflected in actual practice? Did some 
practices arise that were not incorporated into the written traditions? How 
are discrepancies between treatises and artefacts to be resolved? What was 
the relationship between the formal literature and the makers of artefacts 
and the practitioners of the art? What was the intended readership for the 
magical and divinatory treatises? To what extent did the ideas expressed 
in the magical/divinatory literature invade or reflect the realms of poetry, 
history, biography, and storytelling? 

Fortunately, through the work of Sezgin, Ullmann, Fahd, and many oth- 
ers, the groundwork has been laid for further investigation. It is evident that 
magic and divination in the classical Islamic world is now attracting the se- 
rious consideration of historians. Yet much work remains to be done. No 
full survey of all the Arabic literature has been published, not even a listing 
of the preserved manuscript sources, and the Persian and Turkish sources 
are for the most part overlooked by historians. More written sources need to 
be studied and compared in detail, with more artefacts examined. Consid- 
eration needs to be given to the inter-relationship of magic and divination 
with other-ideas and practices. The work of the scholars reprinted in this 
volume and listed in the bibliography can provide a basis for tackling the 
rather daunting task of understanding the role of magic and divination, in 
all its manifestations, in the early Islamic world. 
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PRE-ISLAMIC ARABS 
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Contents 


Introduction: Animism among the Semites; Links to totemism?; Starting point for the 
development of religion?; Defining the subject matter. 


I. Belief in Spirits among the Present-Day Arabs: Literature on the contemporary belief 
in spirits; Origin of the spirits (jinn); Their nature; Forms in which they appear; 
Dwelling places (according to the views of the sedentary folk; according to the 
views of the bedouins); Their effect on nature and humans; Defensive strategies; 
Sacrifices; Differences between the views of the sedentary and nomadic population; 
Foreign elements in the present-day belief in spirits. 


IL. Belief in Spirits tn Pre-Islamic Arabia: Literature on the pre-Islamic belief in spir- 
its; Nature of the spirits; Forms in which they appear; Dwelling places; Effects on 
nature and humans; Friendly relations (especially with soothsayers, poets and mu- 
sicians); Defensive strategies; Jinn worship?; The jinn in relation to the gods; The 
attitude of Islam towards the ancient Arabian belief in spirits; Influence of Islam 
on contemporary popular beliefs. 


III. Problems of Cultural History: Etymology of the word jinn; Originally Arabic or a 
loan word?; Aramaic g-n-y and Arabic jinn; Common Semitic beliefs in spirits; 
Stronger among sedentary people than among nomads; Belief in spirits in relation 
to polytheism and the belief in à supreme God. 


Introduction 


[280] Beliefs in spirits play an important part in accounts of pre-Islamic 
Arabia as well as in descriptions of present-day popular religion of Arabia 
and its border areas. Nearly a century ago, when Edward Burnett Tylor 
proposed his theory of animism as the origin of all religions,! it was well 


1See Edward Burnett Tylor, Primitive Culture: Researches into the Development of 
Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Art, and Custom (London, 1871); Wilhelm Schmidt, 
Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, 2nd ed. (Münster in Westfalen, 1926), 20-55, 69-133; idem, 
Handbuch der vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte (Münster in Westfalen, 1930), 78-86; 
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received by many Semitic scholars. It is understandable that when schol- 
ars undertook to collect all instances of beliefs in spirits,? they searched not 
only in the Old Testament and its oriental surroundings, but also among the 
Arabs; this was because it was assumed that the Arabs—especially the Arab 
bedouins—were still closest to the original Semitic culture and religion.? It 
was also on this basis that the development of Semitic religion from polyde- : 
monism through polytheism to monotheism was to be reconstructed. 

A variant of this theory linked these beliefs in spirits to totemism. 
William Robertson Smith argued that Arabian natural spirits (jinn) are 
collective and anonymous rather than individual; they form clans that act 
in solidarity; and finally, they prefer to appear in animal form. He concludes 


89; Robert H. Lowie, The History of Ethnological Theory (New York, 1937), 68-85, esp. 
82-85; Wilhelm E. Mühlmann, Geschichte der Anthropologie (Bonn, 1948), 118-20, 205~ 
209; Alfred Bertholet, Worterbuch der Religionen (Stuttgart, 1952), s.v. "Animismus"; 
Paul Schébesta, article “Animismus” in Franz König, ed., Religionswissenschaftliches 
Wörterbuch (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1956), cols. 52-54; Joseph Goetz, article “Dämonen” 
(general), in ibid., cols. 154-56; Joseph Henninger, article "Dàmon: I. Religionsgeschich- 
liches”, in Lezikon für Theologie und Kirche, 2nd ed., III (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1959), 
cols. 139-41, and the literature cited therein. 

?See above, n. 1, esp. Schmidt, Ursprung der Gottesidee, 21, 69-133 passim; also R. 
Campbell, Semitic Magic: Its Origins and Development (London, 1908); Anton Jirku, 
Die Dämonen und ihre Abwehr im Alten Testament (Leipzig, 1912); J. Scheftelowitz, Alt- 
Palástinensicher Bauernglaube in religionsvergleichender Beleuchtung (Hannover, 1925), 
esp. 3-31 passim, 38-52 passim; Walther Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Tesalaments, 
4th ed. (Stuttgart and Göttingen, 1961), 152-56 (and the literature quoted there); 
Herman Wohlstein, "Zur Tier-Damonologie der Bibel", Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor- 
genlándischen Gesellschaft 113 (1963), 483-92; André Caqnot, "Anges et démons en 
Israël”, in Sources orientales 8 (Paris, 1971), 113-52. On Syria and Canaan see Wolf- 
gang Rollig, “Gotter und Mythen im Vorderen Orient", in Hans Wilhelm Haussig, ed., 
Wörterbuch der Mythologie, I.1 (Stuttgart, 1965), 274-76. On Mesopotamia, see Dietz 
Otto Edzard in Haussig, ed., op. cit., 46-49; Marcel Leibovici, "Génies et démons en Baby- 
lonie", in Sources orientales 8 (Paris, 1971), 85-112. Concerning gods and demons among 
the Sumerians, see Erich Ebeling, article “Dämonen” in Ebeling ef al., eds., Reallezikon. 
der Assyriologie, II (Berlin and Leipzig, 1938), 107a-113a; J. van Dijk, article “Gott”, 
op. cit., II.7 (Berlin, 1969), 537b-538a. For pre-Islamic Arabia cf. Ernst Zbinden, Die 
Djinn des Islam und der altorientalische Geisterglaube (Bern and Stuttgart, 1953), esp. 
101-10, 120-30; Toufic Fahd, “Anges, démons et djinns en Islam”, in Sources orientales 
8 (Paris, 1971), 153-214. General information concerning the belief in demons and de- 
fence against demons in the countries surrounding Israel (Mesopotamia, Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Arabia) is available in Herbert Haag, Teufelsglaube (Tübingen, 1974), 143-62; concerning 
Israel: ibid., 163-80, 218-62 passim. See also the relevant articles in biblical and general 
theological encyclopaedias and the literature cited therein. 

3Julius Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (1st ed. Berlin, 1887; 2nd ed. Berlin, 
1897; unaltered reprint of the 2nd ed. Berlin and Leipzig, 1927; this last edition will be 
quoted in the following) and William Robertson Smith (see below, n. 4) are of fundamental 
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that these jinn clans were originally nothing more than animal species who 
were—in a totemistic sense—connected to one particular group of humans.* 
Most supporters of the animist theory, however, did not accept this view;? 
and the arguments adduced by [281] Smith are not conclusive, as has been 
shown elsewhere,® and consequently will not be taken into consideration in 
the following. 

Wellhausen formulated the theory of the development of the Semitic 
religion mentioned above in the following classic words: 


... the gods are of a kind with the demons, and where they are 
linked to a particular locale on earth, they have grown from 
demons, from the spirits of a place, a tree, a spring, à ser- 
pent....Demons live only in à holy place; people refrain from 
disturbing them but do not worship them. As soon as they are 
approached and worshipped there, they undergo the transition 
to being gods. ...At that point they emerge from the shadow of 
their kind and become individuals....As patrons or indeed an- 
cestors they assume a position at the head of a closed group 
in society....In the same measure that their relationship with 
humans within a context of worship develops, their relation- 
ship with the elements recedes... .After cult-gods that are wor- 
shipped have thus freed themselves from the elements that orig- 
inally linked their worship to a particular place, there is nothing 
to prevent them from being associated with heavenly phenon- 
ena. . ..Polytheism results of necessity from the ethnicity of the 
religious cult, from the separate relationship of the deity with 
the Arab community. ...Syncretism, which is usually considered 
to be the original polytheism, is in truth a dissolved polytheism, 
at any rate a dissolved ethnic particularism of religion on which 
the syncretism is founded. Still, it is a step forward, for it is the 


DERE SECRETO MEI 

^William Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (London, 1889; 3rd 
ed., with an Introduction and Additional Notes by Stanley A. Cook, London 1927; this 
edition will be quoted in the following), esp. 119-39; on the same subject see Cook, ibid., 
538-41. 

5See Edward Westermarck, "The Nature of the Arab Ginn, Illustrated by the Present 
Beliefs of the People of Morocco", Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 29 (1899), 
252, 264-68; Vinc. Zapletal, Der Toetemismus und die Religion Israels (Freiburg/Schweiz, 
1901), 116-37, esp. 116-19, 124-28, Arnold van Gennep, L'état actuel du probléme 
totémique (Paris, 1920), 234-36. 


$See Joseph Henninger, “Uber das Problem des Totemismus bei den Semiten”, Wiener 
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transition between polytheism and monotheism... .It is notewor- 
thy that the Arabs never say “the gods" in the sense of Greek 
hoi theoi or Latin dit. They did not put the whole collection 
of individual gods into a plural, but rather raised the singular 
nomen generis, the idea, to be the hypostasis. This would argue 
in favour of a monotheistic instinct among the Semites, if it were 
not for the Hebrew Elohim and the pluralis majestaticus, which 
clearly prove otherwise... .” 


While these observations (quoted in much abbreviated form here) do contain 
much that is disputable,$ they are undoubtedly most brilliant. By compari- 
son, the views contained in some modern works are often meagre and far too 
simplistic, as for example in Adolf Káselau, who simply explains the belief 
in spirits and magical beliefs as being the primitive religion of the bedouins 
and traces their emergence back to their environment.? 

Maurice Gaudefroy-Demombynes (in, 1957, i.e. 70 years after the first 
edition of Wellhausen's work) adds hardly anything new, compared to the 
latter, when he writes: 


Step by step, the jinn were replaced in the eyes of their worship- 
pers by more distinct deities....Thus we seem to see the jinn 
at the lower end of the chain, at the higher end some deities 
endowed with a distinct and powerful personality, and between 
them the vague gods who are the arbab (masters) of certain 
tribes, the jinn who have not succeeded in becoming truly gods. 
They are all [282] worshipped in rites that are only distinguished 
from one another by their greater or lesser complexity and the 
number of believers. The change from jinn to great god takes 
place imperceptibly with the flow of circumstances. Thus the 
passage from idolatry to monotheism is prepared by the regard 
for the jinn together with the old ritual forms... .!° 


"Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 211-24 (the quoted passages: 212, 213, 
214, 215, 217, 219; the emphasis is Wellhausen's). George Aaron Barton (Semitic and 
Hamitic Origins: Social and Religious [Philadelphia, 1934), 120-21) also derives every- 
thing, in accordance with Tylor, from animism. 

* Concerning criticism see, for the time being, Marie-Joseph Lagrange, Etudes sur les 
religions sémitiques, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1905), 16-20, esp. 16-18; Zapletal, Der Toetemismus 
und die Religion Israels, 128-29. For further information see below, 311-16. 

? Adolf Kaselau, Die freien Beduinen Nord- und Zentral- Arabiens (Diss. Hamburg, 
1927), 95-98, 101-102. 

' Maurice Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet (Paris, 1957), 29; cf. the context, 25-29, 
32-33. 
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Joseph Chelhod, on the other hand, must be commended at least for at- 
(empting, in his book Introduction à la sociologie de l'Islam. De l'animisme 
a l'universalisme (the subtitle is significant), which appeared in 1958, to 
prove parallels between social and religious developments, despite a most 
mechanical presentation of the course of history.!! 

The view that the belief in spirits by the bedouin Arabs was the origin 
lor the whole of their religious development has been endorsed by several 
modern authors. The latter usually draw more or less extensively on the 
literature on contemporary popular or folk religion, research that has grown 
significantly over recent decades, as well as on the accounts of pre-Islamic 
Arabia. Consequently, if we wish to attain a critical appreciation of this 
theory of development, both of these fields have to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

We will not, however, take any account of the Arabic-speaking popula- 
tion of modern Egypt and North Africa. These peoples are not originally 
Semitic and only became Arabicized as a consequence of the Muslim con- 
quest of the area. Beliefs in spirits among them frequently present them- 
selves as a very complicated mixture of indigenous ancient Egyptian and 
Libyan-Berber and ancient Arabian-Islamic elements.!? Added to this are 
recent influences from Black Africa, which have entered as a consequence of 
the slave trade.!? Thus it would be futile to expect to find original Arabian 


H Joseph Chelhod, Introduction à la sociologie de l'Islam (Paris, 1958), 15, 42-64 passim, 
163-66, 174, 180-81, 184-85. 

12] shall only indicate a few of the most important works on the subject: Winifred 
S. Blackman, The Fellahin of Upper Egypt (London, 1927); Ester Panetta, Pratiche e 
credenze popolari libiche (Rome, 1940); eadem, Cirenaica sconosciuta (Florence, 1952); 
Edmond Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord (Algiers, 1909); Marie-Louise 
Dubouloz-Laffin, Le Bou Mergoud. Folklore tunisien (Paris, 1946); Edward Westermarck, 
"The Nature of the Arab Ginn", 252-69; idem, Ritual and Belief in Morocco (London, 
1926), esp. 1, 262-413; Francoise Legey, Essai de folklore marocain (Paris, 1926). Cf. also 
the summaries in Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 1-33, 111-19. 

Concerning the zür and bori ceremonies see the relevant passages in the literature 
quoted in n. 12 above; and further the bibliography given in Joseph Henninger, "Ist 
der sogenannte Nilus-Bericht eine brauchbare religionsgeschichtliche Quelle?”, Anthropos 
50 (1955), 130-36, to which the following must be added: Bulletin des études arabes 3 
(1943), 104-106 (various authors); Maxime Rodinson, review of Enno Littmann, Arabische 
Geisterbeschwórungen aus Agypten (Leipzig, 1950), in Journal asiatique 240 (1952), 129- 
32; idem in Comptes rendus sommaires des séances de l'Institut français d'anthropologie 
7 (1953), 21-24. A wealth of material on the zàr (and bori) ceremonies is further- 
more collected in Rudolf Kriss and Hubert Kriss-Heinrich, Volksglaube im Bereich des 
Islam, II: Amulette, Zauberformeln und Beschwórungen (Wiesbaden, 1962), esp. 140- 
INA 
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ideas in their pure form in these countries;!* these can only be identified 
through comparison and then separated from the conglomerate, 

The following presentation takes into account the Arabian peninsula 
only, including its border areas in Palestine, Syria and Iraq, some of which 
were already Arabicized in pre-Islamic times. 

[283] Where belief in spirits is discussed within this context, the sub- 
ject will be only natural spirits, not the ghosts of dead persons. If both - 
these concepts were studied, we would also have to include the complex 
problem of the pre-Islamic Arabs’ idea of the soul and their views on life 
after death, which, within the framework of the present article, would leadg 
too far. The terms “spirit” and “demon” are used interchangeably in the 
following (concerning possible specifications see n. 205 below). 


I. Belief in Spirits among the Present-Day Arabs 


The extent to which people believe in the jinn!5 is well documented for con- 
temporary Arabia (in the sense of the geographical region defined above).1$ 


“The title of Westermarck’s article (n. 5 above) can raise misplaced expectations in this 
context; in fact, Westermarck does distinguish clearly between Arabian and non-Arabian 
elements in modern Moroccan beliefs in spirits, 

15'The word jinn is a collective noun. An individual is called jinni, fem. jinniya; jann 
is found synonymous to jinn, occasionally denoting an individual (D.B. Macdonald, art. 
“Djinn” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1st ed., ! [1913], 1091b, refers to E.W. Lane's dictio- 
nary, 492c, which should read 462c). For further information about the origin and original 
meaning of the word, see nn. 225-42 below. Modern collequial Arabic does not appear 
to pronounce the word jinn consistently with the double n, which is the reason for the 
transcriptions jin (in Jaussen, see n. 20 below) and jan (in Doughty, see n. 16 below). 

16 General information’ about (modern as well as pre-Islamic) belief in jinn: Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heidentums, 147-59; cf. also ibid., 211-24 passim; Smith, Religion, 119- 
39, 159 n. 1, 198, 441-46; Cook in ibid., 538-41; Charles Montagu Doughty, Travels 
in Arabia Deserta, New and Definitive Edition (London, 1936), I, 87, 177, 213, 296, 
300-301, 316, 355, 495-97, 500, 530, 598, 607, 642; II, 16-17, 28, 118, 121, 184, 201, 
209-15, 246 (= Original Edition (Cambridge, 1888]: I, 47, 136, 170-71, 254, 257-59, 
273, 311, 448-50, 452, 482, 547-48, 556, 590-91; II, 2-3, 14, 100, 103, 164, 180, 188-94, 
223, see also the index under ‘Afrit, Jan, Mejnün, Menhel (II, 581b, 629b, 646b, 647a; 
1888 ed., II, 547b, 606a-b, 628b); Westermarck, “The Nature of the Arab Ginn", 252- 
69, esp. 260-68; Samuel Ives Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion im Volksleben des heutigen 
Orients. Forschungen und Funde aus Syrien und Palástina (Leipzig, 1903), 353-54 (see 
index under "Dschinnen"); Thomas Patrick Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 
1895), 133-38 (article "Genii"); Macdonald, "Djinn", 1091a-1092b; Paul Arno Eichler, 
Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran (Diss. Leipzig, 1928), esp. 8-39, 59-61; Hans 
Alexander Winkler, Siegel und Charaktere in der muhammedanischen Zauberei (Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1930), passim. Zbinden's study (see n. 2 above) deals with a subject which 
is too far-reaching for a dissertation and thus cannot take the whole corpus of literature 
into consideration (cf. the review in Anthropos 53 11958]. 1039-40). The book can provide 
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‘There is a particular abundance of material concerning the northern border 
areas, especially Palestine and Syria;!7 [284] less about Iraq,’® which may 
be due to accidental gaps in the research.!? We also have abundant material 


many a service, but it requires close examination and continuation in the form of further, 
more detailed studies. [t is not possible to fulfil this task within the scope of the present 
study, which will emphasise a few characteristic details that may assist in classifying the 
belief in jinn within the framework of cultural history. 

17See Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, passim; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 34-45, as 
well as the literature quoted there; Eijüb Abela, “Beitrage zur Kenntnis aberglaubischer 
Gebräuche in Syrien", Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins 7 (1884), 79-118. 
There is an abundance of material for Palestine; see for example Lydia Einszler, “Der 
Name Gottes und die bösen Geister im Aberglauben Palastinas”, Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palástina- Vereins 10 (1887), 160-81; Philip J. Baldensperger, "Peasant Folklore of Pales- 
tine”, Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1893, 203-19, esp. 204-208, 214- 
15; idem, Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1899, 147-50; Claude Reignier 
Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, New Edition (London, 1889), 312-13; idem, Heth and 
Moab, 3rd ed. (London, 1892), 334-35, 338; J.E. Hanauer, Folklore of the Holy Land 
(London, 1907), 188-214; Taufik Canaan, Aberglaube und Votksmedizin im Lande der 
Bibel (Hamburg, 1914), esp. 6-27; idem, Dámonenglaube im Lande der Bibel (Leipzig, 
1929); idem, “Haunted Springs and Water Demons in Palestine”, Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society 1 (1921-22), 153-70; idem, “Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in 
Palestine”, Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 4 (1924), 36-37, 45-46, 63-65, 73; 6 
(1926), 64; Nikolaus Pan. Bratsiotis, "Der Monolog im Alten Testament”, Zeitschrift fur 
die alitestamentliche Wissenschaft 74 (1962), 32-34, 37, 40, 42; Stephan H. Stephan, “Lu- 
nacy in Palestinian Folklore", Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 5 (1925), 1-16; An- 
tonin Jaussen, "Le cheikh Sa'ad ad-Din et les djinn, à Naplouse", Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society 3 (1923), 145-57; idem, Naplouse et son district (Paris, 1927), esp. 164, 
202-207, 214, 225-36; Gustaf Dalman, "Die Schalensteine Palástinas in ihrer Beziehung 
zu alter Kultur und Religion", Paldstinajahrbuch des Deutschen Evangelischen Instituts 
für Allertumswissenschaft des Heiligen Landes zu Jerusalem 4 (1908), 49-51; idem, Arbeit 
und Sitte in Paldstina, 1.2 (Gütersloh, 1928), 637-39, 641-42; Hilma Granqvist, Marriage 
Conditions in a Palestinian Village, II (Helsingfors, 1935), 156-58, 164-65; eadem, Birth 
and Childhood Among the Arabs: Studies in a Muhammadan Village in Palestine (Hels- 
ingfors, 1947), 30-33, 63, 216-20; eadem, Child Problems Among the Arabs: Studies in a 
Muhammadan Village in Palestine (Helsingfors and Copenhagen, 1950), 49, 81, 100-104, 
231, 232; Johannes Sonnen, Die Beduinen am See Genesareth (Cologne, 1952), 95, 112, 
114-27, 133-34, 137, 139; concerning Syria see Anne Blunt, A Pilgrimage to Nejd (Lon- 
don, 1881), II, 65-67 (on Palmyra); Jean Cantineau, Le dialecte arabe de Palmyre (Beirut, 
1934), 1I, 103-10; August Haffner, "Erinnerungen aus dem Orient”, Wiener Zeitschrift für 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes 18 (1904), 169-84; 19 (1905), 271-88, esp. 271-81; Abdulla 
M. Lutfiyya, Baytin: a Jordanian Village (The Hague, 1966), 69-74; Joseph Chelhod in 
Objets et mondes 5 (1965), 149-74 (on the Negev, see esp. 149-58, 163-66, 170-71). 

18 gthel Stefana Stevens, Folk-Tales of Iraq (Oxford and London, 1931), xv-xvil, 91- 
92, 103-13; Sigrid Westphal-Hellbusch, Die Ma'don (Berlin, 1962), Index s.vv. "Geister- 
glaube" (350b), “Besessenheit” (349a). 

13Beliefs in spirits from this region have found expression in, for example, some of the 
tales of the Thousand and One Niohis: see n. 130 below. 
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for Arabia proper, namely the north (which, in this instance, has to include 
Jordan, the Sinai and the Hijaz in its whole length) ;?° and also for the south 
and the southeast of the peninsula.?! 

There are several prevailing theories concerning the origin of the jinn, 
but as these can generally be proved to be clearly Islamic theories, there is no 
need to go into them in any detail in the present study.? Among these are, 
above all, the creation of the jinn from fire?? and the classification of fallen$ 


? Concerning the Najd (central Arabia) and the Hijaz (western Arabia): Doughty (see n. 
16 above); Antonin Jaussen and Raphaël Savignac, “Coutumes des Fuqara” (Paris, 1914; 
pub. 1920—-supplement to vol. II of Mission archéologique en Arabie (Paris, 1914]), esp. 
59-62; H.5t.J, B. Philby, The Heart of Arabia (London, 1922), II, 221; idem, Arabia of the 
Wahhabis (London, 1928), 259 (quoted in A.S. Tritton, "Spirits and Demons in Arabia”, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1934, 717); idem, Arabian Jubilee (London, 1952), 
139-40; J.J. Hess, Von den Beduinen des inneren Arabiens (Zurich, 1938), 2-3, 4, 157-60, 
165-66; H.R.P. Dickson, The Arab of the Desert: a Glimpse into Badawin Life in Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia, 2ud ed. (London, 1951), 208, 286-87, 537-39; Alois Musil, The Manners 
and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins (New York, 1928), 18-19, 166, 181-82, 389-90, 398- 
99, 400 104, 06, 411 17; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islarn, 46-54 passim and the literature 
cited therein. Concerning the northwestern border countries ("Arabia Petraea”, see nn. 
83 and 84 below): Alois Musil, Arabia Petraea, III (Vienna, 1908), 196, 303, 318-28, 
413, 415, 416-17, 540 (index under "Geister"); Antonin Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes 
au Pays de Moab (Paris, 1908), 318-23, 339-44, 359-60; W.E. Jennings-Bramley, "The 
Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula", Palestine Ezploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1906, 
103-105 (Sinai Peninsula); G.W. Murray, Sons of Ishmael (London, 1935), 155-56 (Sinai 
Peninsula); Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 46-54 passim. 

?! Adolph von Wrede, Reise in Hadhramaut, Beled Beny 'Yssa und Beled el Hadschar, 
ed. Heinrich Freiherr von Maltzan (Braunschweig, 1873), 83, 125-26, 131, 147, 153, 179- 
80, 195, 213, 232, 242-44, 246-47, 266; Theodore and Mrs Theodore Bent, Southern 
Arabia (London, 1900), 219, 260-61, 273-74, 415; G. Wyman Bury (Abdullah Mansür), 
The Land of Uz (London, 1911), 22, 26, 202-203, 316-20 passim; Bertram Thomas, 
Arabia Feliz (London, 1932), 194-96, 246-51, 258-59, 277-81; D. von der Meulen and 
H. von Wissmann, Hadramaut: Some of Its Mysteries Unveiled (Leiden, 1932), 167-68, 
170; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 46-54 passim; R.B. Serjeant, "Heiligenverehrung in 
Südwestarabien", Bustan 5 (1964), no. 2, 17a; idem, "Two Yemenite Djinn”, Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies 13 (1949-50), 4-6. 

?^Canaan, Aberglaube, 10-12; idem, Dámonenglaube, 5-8; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel 
und Engel im Koran, esp. 35-39; Musil, Manners and Customs, 411; Zbinden, Die Djinn 
des Islam, 34. 

? Cannan, Aberglaube, 10-11; idem, Dámonenglaube, 5; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel 
und Engel im Koran, 35-36; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 34, 84-85, 86, 88, 91-92, 97; 
Fahd, "Anges, démons et djinns en Islam", 186-96 passim. Cf. also Joseph Henninger, 
"Spuren christlicher Glaubenswahrheiten im Koran", Neue Zeitschrift für Missionswis- 
senschaft 4 (1948), 130, 286 and nn. 26-28 (book edition: Schóneck 1951, 58, 72 and 
nn. 26-28). The idea that the jinn (or at least some of them) live in the fire is widely 
held; see Canaan, Aberglaube, 10-11; idem, Dámonenglaube, 5; Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 
320. 
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angels in the same or a [285] similar category.?* In the instances where the 
ghosts of the dead?” are included among the jinn, we are probably dealing 
with a later confusion of concepts. In the predominant pre-Islamic views, 
the realm of the spirits is something quite distinct from the human world, 
although the two worlds have many connections with one another. There 
are sources according to which the dividing line between natural spirits and 
Muslim saints (wali, pl. awliyd’) in Syria and Palestine is often so blurred 
as to be indistinguishable,?® but according to better sources these cases are 
quite rare and popular belief generally distinguishes quite clearly between 
the two.?? 

Using the term "spirits" for these beings must not lead us to assume 
that their nature was altogether non-physical and immaterial. While they 
are usually invisible, they are without exception invested with an—albeit 
subtle—physical corporeality.?? In most cases they are not described as im- 


?' Concerning fallen angels in the Islamic doctrine see Canaan, Aberglaube, 12; idem, 
Démonenylaube, 7, 28-29; Lichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 40-80, 
Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 41; Henninger, "Spuren christlicher Glaubenswahrheiten 
im Koran", 129-30, 284-93 (book edition, 57-58, 70-79) and the literature quoted therein; 
Fahd, "Anges, démons et djinns en Islam", 175-86 passim. Cf. also below, nn. 91, 119, 
120, 206. 

25Canaan, Aberglaube, 11-12; idem, Dàmonenglaube, 5-6; Zbiuden, Die Djinn des fs- 
lam, 48. 

26Thus Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 94, 99-100, 230, 231; cf. also Cook in Smith, 
Religion, 538-39. Concerning a wali who is considered to be a malak (angel or spirit), 
see Sonnen, Die Beduinen am See Genesareth, 103, 109-10; concerning the frequently 
identical or similar duties of natural spirits and saints towards their habitat, see also 
Jaussen, Moab, 302-303, 330-35 (cf., however, ibid., 319; also here, the comments and 
references in the next note below). 

?! According to Canaan, whose research is more thorough than that of Curtiss, saints 
and jinn in Palestine are more clearly distinguished than Curtiss suggests. See Canaan, 
“Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine", 36-37, on “inhabited” trees; ibid., 
45-46, on “inhabited” caves. Springs are usually inhabited by spirits, only very rarely 
by saints or even sacred to them; see Canaan, “Haunted Springs and Water Demons in 
Palestine", 158-59, 167-68. In contrast to Curtiss, Canaan also states clearly that he never 
heard of a spring whose inhabitant is sometimes a walt and sometimes a jinn?, and that he 
assumes that in these cases there must be two different inhabitants (“Mohammedan Saints 
and Sanctuaries in Palestine”, 66). Some springs are inhabited by two spirits, one good 
and one evil (ibid., 37, 66-67; see also Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 2). Jaussen (Moab, 295, 
319) also distinguishes clearly between the ghost of a dead person and a jinn. Researching 
borderline cases of this kind cannot be the subject of the present study. 

?5 Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 5-9 passim; Musil, Manners and Customs, 411; Zbinden, 
Die Djinn des Islam, 47. (This note, and the ones that follow as far as n. 129 incl., does 
not make exhaustive use of the literature detailed in nn. 16-21 above, as that would be 
going too far). 
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mortal, but can be killed or indeed die a natural death.?? There are male 
and female spirits;? they produce offspring?! (among themselves or with 
human partners).?? They eat and drink?? [286] and, at least occasionally, 
wear clothes, which they borrow from humans.?* Spirits can remove every- 
thing that has not been protected from them by invoking the name of God 
or in any other way (see below, 293-94). 

Among the Rwala, “the only true bedouin tribe of northern Arabia” ,°5 
the idea of the jinn is less coarsely physical. While they are believed to 
need sustenance (their favourite food is raw meat, their favourite drink fresh 


Canaan, Aberglaube, 10; idem, Dámonenglaube, 17-18, 21, 24, 27-28; Doughty, II, 
212 (= 1888 ed., II, 191; the subject is views from Medina); Jaussen and Savignac, "Cou- 
tumes”, 60; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 40. According to Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 
320 (cf. also ibid., 321), a spirit cannot be killed, only the animal in which he was hid- 
ing. He does not say whether a spirit can die a natural death according to the views 
predominant in Arabia Petraea. p 

Canaan, Dämonenglaube, 9-10, 21-24; Musil, Arabia Petraea, HI, 320-23 passim; 
Doughty, 11, 212-13 (= 1888 cd., I], 191 92); Jaussen and Savignac, "Coutumes", 61; 
Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 34-36. Cf. also nn. 51-53 below. 

3! Canaan, Aberglaube, 13, 14-15; idem, Ddmonenglaube, 21, 23-24; Musil, Arabia Pe- 
traea, III, 320, 323; Doughty, II, 212-13 (= 1888 ed., II, 191-92); Jaussen and Savignac, 
"Coutumes", 60-61; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 34, 47. A human child can be ex- 
changed with a spirit child; such a substituted child is called al-mubaddal, "changeling" 
(Musil, Arabia Petraea, II], 323; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 52; cf. also Smith, Reki- 
gion, 174 n. 2). 

32 Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 120-21, 124; Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 321-22, 327- 
28; Canaan, Aberglaube, 13-14; idem, Dámonenglaube, 21-25; Jaussen, Naplouse, 230- 
34; Doughty, II, 212-14 (= 1888 ed., II, 191-93); Jaussen and Savignac, “Coutumes”, 
61; Granqvist, Childhood Problems, 101, 232; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 36, 52-53; 
Smith, Religion, 50; Cook in ibid., 514, and the literature cited therein. Further instances 
are in Joseph Henninger, “Die Familie bei den heutigen Beduinen Arabiens und seiner 
Randgebiete", Internationales Archiv für Ethnographie 42 (1943), 145 and nn. 11-14, 146 
and n. 24. See also n. 137 below. 

These and similar views are frequently referred to in order to explain Genesis 6:1-4; 
e.g. in Smith, Religion, 50; J. Chaine, Le Livre de la Genése (Paris, 1949), 101-106, esp. 
103-104 (he quotes Jaussen, Naplouse, 230-34). 

Canaan, Aberglaube, 13; idem, Dámonenglaube, 9-11; Einszler, "Der Name Gottes 
und die bösen Geister im Aberglauben Palástinas", 161-65; Musil, Arabia Patraea, III, 
322; Jaussen and Savignac, “Coutumes”, 61; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 34. 

3 Canaan, Aberglaube, 13; idem, Dámonenglaube, 11-12; Einszler, "Der Name Gottes 
und die bósen Geister im Aberglauben Palastinas”, 174-76. 

The Rwala are recognized by all their neighbors as the only true Bedouin tribe of 
northern Arabia” (Musil, Manners and Customs, XIII). For more information on the terms 
“pure bedouin" (= camel breeders), "semi-bedouin" (= breeders of small livestock), and 
so forth, see Henninger, "Die Familie bei den heutigen Beduinen Arabiens", 3-4 and nn. 
O15 
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blood),°° to have bodies and to be of either male:or female sex,” they cannot 
fall ill or die, nor do they produce offspring, neither among themselves nor 
with human partners.?? Even according to the beliefs of the Rwala, however, 
sexual intercourse between humans and jinn is possible;?? a virgin who is 
raped by a spirit will remain physically intact.4° 

The forms in which the spirits appear (normally they are invisible) are 
many and varied. Animals are most frequent: quadrupeds, e.g. camels, 
donkeys, billy goats, monkeys, dogs, cats, hedgehogs, hyenas;*! birds, e.g. 
ravens, owls, cockerels, hens with their chicks;!? lower beasts, e.g. scorpi- 
ons?! and especially snakes.44 There are some animals whose form the jinn 
never [287] assume, e.g. the wolf, who is very dangerous to them (its name 
alone is enough to send them flying).4° White or green birds are never in- 
habited by spirits, but black ones, however, frequently are; f$ black dogs, 
black snakes etc. are also “spirit animals" .47 


Musil, Manners and Customs, 411. "The raw meat they get from fallen animals, the 
blood is left for them by the Bedowuins every time an animal is killed? (ibid.). The jinn 
also breed sheep and goats, but no camels or horses (ibid., 411-12). 

“Musil, Manners and Customs, 411, 413, 415-17. 

38 fhid., 413. 

39 Ibid., 413; cf. also 415-16. 

4° id., 413. It is different in Palestine; see, e.g., Jaussen, Naplouse, 233, which explicitly 
mentions a girl being deflowered by a spirit. Apparently this is also a presupposition in 
the other instances quoted in n. 32 above. 

*! Canaan, Aberglaube, 15; idem, Dámonenglaube, 13-18 passim; Doughty, I], 210-11 (= 
1888 ed., II, 189-90); Jaussen, Moab, 321; Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 321; Musil, Manners 
and Customs, 413-14; Hess, Von den Beduinen des inneren Arabiens, 157; Zbinden, Die 
Djinn des Islam, 35, 38, 46-48; Serjeant, “Two Yemenite Djinn”, 4-5. Cf. also n. 47 
below, on the subject of the black dog. 

*^Canaan, Aberglaube, 15; idem, Dámonenglaube, 13-15; Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 
322, 324; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 35, 47, 52. 

Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 13-14; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 35, 43. Cf. n. 94 
below. 

“Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 13-14, 26-27, 37; Doughty, II, 215 (= 1888 ed., II, 194); 
Musil, Arabia Petraea, III], 320-21, 324; Musil, Manners and Customs, 414-15; Hess, 
Von den Beduinen des inneren Arabiens, 157; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 35, 43, 46, 
48. 

*5Canaan, Aberglaube, 55-56; idem, Dümonenglaube, 13; Hess, Von den Beduinen des 
inneren Arabiens, 4; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 35. According to Chelhod in Objets et 
mondes 5 (1965), 152, among the Negev bedouins a wolf's body parts are used as defence 
against jinn. The Yemenite jínni 'Udhrüt, on the other hand, is also able to assume the 
form of a wolf (Serjeant, "Two Yemenite Djinn”, 4- 5), which is most remarkable. 

16Canaan, Dämonenglaube, 14-16. 

47 bid., 11, 14-16; Doughty, II, 213 (= 1888 ed., H, 191); Musil, Arabia Petraea, lil, 
321; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 35-36. 
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When spirits do not appear as animals, female spirits often appear as 
beautiful young women (“brides”),*® male spirits usually in a frightening 
form, e.g. as giants. Sometimes they appear as ordinary humans, but 
then they can be recognised from the shape of their eyes. Jinn can also 
appear as monstrous hybrid beings, in particular the ghül[a], a man-eating 
female spirit.9! Certain female spirits are particularly dangerous to unborn 
or newborn children and usually also appear in a frightening guise.?? The 
most widely known member of this category is the garina.9? Spirits can 
change their shape very quickly at will; no spirit is at any time tied to a 
particular shape.9* 

While spirits can make themselves known in certain natural phenomena, 
this should be considered to be part of their activities rather than their 
appearance (see below, 291). 

Among the sedentary population in Palestine and Syria the habitat of 
the jinn is thought to be the earth, the underworld.» They are frequently 


** Canaan, Aberglaube, 8; idem, Dámonenglaube, 12; Musil, Manners arid Customs, 415- 
16; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 35. These female spirits often lure men to them and 
force them to dance unti] they die with exhaustion; or they suck the men's blood; see 
Musil, Manners and Customs, 415-16. 

49Canaan, Aberglaube, 15; idem, Dámonenglaube, 112-13; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Is- 
lam, 35, 36, 47. Cf. also Doughty, II, 17 (— 1888 ed., H, 3). 

3?Doughty, Il, 211, 214 (= 1888 ed., IT, 190, 193); Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 144; 
Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 35, 48. 

5! Op the subject of the ghüía and other monsters, see: D.B. Macdonald, art. "Ghül" in 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, II (1927), 175b-17Ga; Doughty, I, 90, 92-93, 131, 173; II, 17, 612b 
(index see “Ghrél”, "Ghrül") (= 1888 ed., I, 51, 53-54, 91, 131; H, 3, 585a); Conder, Heth 
and Moab, 334-35; Ulrich Jasper Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien, Paldstina, Phónicien, 
die Transjordan- Lánder, Arabia Petraea und Unter-Agypten (Berlin, 1854—59), I, 273-74; 
II, 20; Kremer, Studien, III-IV (as n. 131 below); Jennings-Bramley, “Bedouin”, 103- 
104; Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 326-28; Jaussen, Moab, 321-23; Jaussen and Savignac, 
“Coutumes”, 60; Granqvist, Marriage Conditions, II, 169; Canaan, Aberglaube, 15; idem, 
Dámonenglaube, 17-19; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 35, 36-37, 46-47, 50. Cf. also nn. 
52 and 53 below. 

*?Musil, Arabia Petraea, MI, 319-20, 326-28; Musil, Manners and Customs, 416-17; 
Hess, Von den Beduinen des inneren Arabiens, 4, 159; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 35, 
46-47. 

S* Canaan, Aberglaube, 26-27, 51-54; idem, Dámonenglaube, 47-49; Hans Alexander 


Winkler, Salomo und die Karina. Eine orientalische Legende von der Bezwingung einer 


Kindbettdamonin durch einen heiligen Helden (Stuttgart, 1931); Zbinden, Die Djinn des 
Islam, 41-42. See also Kriss, Volksglaube, 11, 22-25, 75-80, 110-24, 147-49 (based, how- 
ever, in many cases on Winkler). 

5* Jaussen, Moab, 320-22; Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 326-27; Musil, Manners and Cus- 
toms, 413-14; Canaan, Damonenglaube, 18-19, 26-27. 

*5Baldensperger, “Peasant Folklore of Palestine", 204; Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 320; 
Dalman, “Schalensteine Palastinas", 49-50; Canaan, Aberglaube, 8-10; idem, “Haunted 


* 
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Acseribed in analogous [288] (comprehensive) terms, e.g. ahl al-ard, “people 
of the earth”, etc.99 This is the reason why they are found mainly where 
there is a connection with the underworld. These are, above all, springs, 
wells, cisterns and indeed all places linked to underground water." Hot 
springs are even more mysterious than ordinary ones and are consequently 
even more likely to be inhabited by spirits, to whom is attributed the abil- 
ity to heat the water and to endow it with healing qualities.°® A different 
kind of entrance to the underworld is found in caves, rock chasms, dark 
valleys, gorges, graves etc.?? Someone who digs the foundations for a house 





Springs and Water Spirits in Palestine", 153-54; idem, Ddmonenglaube, 25-27, 35; 
Doughty, Il, 213 (= 1888 ed., 1I, 192); Hess, Von den Beduinen des inneren Arabiens, 
157; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 34, 36, 37, 47, 54. Doughty, I, 301, II, 209 (= 1888 
ed., I, 259; II, 188) recounts a tradition from an urban background that the jinn inhabit 
seven floors under the earth. When they inhabit the underworld, they are also guarding 
| hidden treasures; see Doughty, J, 213; II, 121 (= 1888 ed., I, 179-80; 1], 103); Musil, Arabia 
Petraca, 111, 322, 325; Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 14, 32-33; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 
52; cf. also Kremer, Studien, III-IV (as n. 131 below), 30-35. Cf. also nn. 79, 91, 103, 
107, 108, 123, 158-60 below. 
56Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 22, 25; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 36, 37. This name 
is also used in Central Arabia: Doughty, I, 177; II, 16 (= 1888 ed., I, 136; H, 3); Hess, 
| Von den Beduinen des inneren Arabiens, 157, and also among the fugara' in the northern 
Hijaz (Jaussen and Savignac, “Coutumes”, 60, 61). 
Í *'In Palestine most springs are thought to be guarded by spirits; see Baldensperger, 
. "Peasant Folklore of Palestine", 204; Canaan, "Haunted Springs and Water Spirits in 
i Palestine", 153-70; idem, "Mohaminedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine” (1924), 37, 
H 63, 66-68; (1925), 171-72; idem, Aberglaube, 16-17, 21-22; idem, Damonenglaube, 25, 
30-33; Cook in Smith, Religion, 538-39; Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina, 1.2, 637- 
38; Musil, Arabia Petraea, 11, 320; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 35-38. Cf. also Alois 
Musil, The Northern Hegaz (New York, 1926), 155; Doughty, II, 211-12 (= 1888 ed., II, 
190) (narrative about a well in Jiddah, inhabited by jinn). In Hama’ (Syria) an ‘afrit, a 
particularly evil spirit, lives in the lock chamber of a water wheel (Curtiss, Ursemitische 
Religion, 229, 260). General information about spring spirits among the Semites can be 
found in Smith, Religion, 165-76. Cf. also nn. 68 and 163 below. 
58 Baldensperger, “Peasant Folklore of Palestine”, 210; Conder, Heth and Moab, 335; 
Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 94-95, 99, 230; Musil, Arabia Petraea, II], 416-17; 
Jaussen, Moab, 321, 359-60; Cook in Smith, Religion, 538-39; Canaan, Aberglaube, 17; 
idem, Damonenglaube, 32; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 38. 
59 Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 100; 208, 257, 263; Canaan, “Mohammedan Saints and 
Sanctuaries in Palestine", 45-46; idem, Dámonenglaube, 19-20, 35; Jaussen and Savignac, 
“Coutumes”, 61; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 37. In the region around the gulf of ‘Aqaba 
people fear evil spirits in caves and ruins (T.G. Charles, Transactions of the Bombay 
Geographical Society, 1836-38 [1844], 172). Occasionally the caves are inhabited by well. 
meaning Spirits with whom sick people find a cure; see Hess, Von den Beduinen des inneren 
Arabiens, 2-3. 
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will disturb the spirits living in the earth®® and therefore must take spe- 
cial precautions against them (see below, 293-94). Cracks in the ground 
caused by great heat, and even a scratch in the ground made with a plough, 
can be sufficient opening to allow the spirits access to the surface of the 
earth.®! Trees (and shrubs) reach into the underworld with their roots and 
are consequently often inhabited by jinn as well. However, there are dis- 
tinctions similar to those made in the case of animals: some species of trees 
are favoured by the spirits, while they avoid others.®? Spirits drawn by the 
blood of someone who died a violent death will remain in the place where 
that person died;®? some particularly evil or monstrous spirits, such as the 
ghül, are assumed, by sedentary peoples, to wander about the desert. Still 
others of these beings are so close to humans that they adhere to a [289] 
particular house and could with some justification be called house-spirits.5* 
While these spirits are often kindly and well-intentioned, spirits living at the 
doorstep to à house are usually dangerous, which explains why doorsteps 
are surrounded by most particular precautions and ceremonies.99 


$9Canaan, Dáümonenglaube, 36-38; Jaussen, Moab, 339, 343; Zbinden, Die Djinn des 
Islam, 44. Cf. nn. 103-105 below. 

$!Canaan, Dadmonenglaube, 25; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 37. 

Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 96; Musil, Arabia Petraea, lll, 324, 325; Jaussen, 
Moab, 334; Canaan, "Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine" (1924), 36-37; 
(1928), 162-63; idem, Aberglaube, 17-18; idem, Damonenglaube, 34-35; Zbinden, Die 
Djinn des Islam, 36, 37, 38-39; Cook in Smith, Religion, 562-63. 

®3Canaan, Aberglaube, 17; idem, Ddmonenglaube, 5-6, 35; Zbinden, Die Djinn des 
Islam, 36. Concerning Yemen see Serjeant, "Two Yemeuite Djinn", 4. 

9^Canaan, Aberglaube, 18; idem, Dámonenglaube, 35. Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 326 
(cf. Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 51) mentions a large black rock inhabited by a spirit. 
Cf. also nn. 51-53 above. 

®SCurtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 66; Canaan, Aberglaube, 18-20; idem, Dämonen- 
glaube, 36-39; Zhinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 44; Karl Jager, Das Bauernhaus in Palästina 
(Gottingen, 1912; Diss. Tübingen, 1912), 50; concerning spirits in ovens see ibid., 46; 
Canaan, Damonenglaube, 5. 

$8FEinszler, "Der Name Gottes und die bösen Geister im Aberglauben Palástinas", 
170-71; Baldensperger, "Peasant Folklore of Palestine", 205; Conder, Heth and Moab, 
302; Jager, Dos Bauernhaus in Paldstina, 50; Canaan, Aberglaube, 19-20, idem, 
Dámonenglaube, 36-38; idem, "Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine" (1926), 
64; Granqvist, Marriage Conditions, I1, 126; idem, Birth, 87, 239; idem, Child Problems, 
101-102, 107, 231-32; Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palástina, VII, 97-98, and the in- 
stances given there; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 36, 44; J.G. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the 
Old Testament (London, 1918), III, 1-18 (esp. 1, 2, 4, 16). Cf. also nn. 103-105 be- 
low. 
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Just like all dark places, all dirty, foetid and untidy places such as la- 
trines, dung-heaps, oil presses etc.97 are popular dwelling-places among the 
jinn. Public baths in cities are also popular.99 

As the jinn can come out of the earth and their other hiding places in 
the dark, night is a particularly dangerous time.9? 

According to the beliefs of the sedentary people, spirits can be virtually 
everywhere. Humans are surrounded by them at every step they take and 
must always be on their guard against them."? 

'The beliefs of the bedouins do not go quite so far. According to the 
Rwala, the possible dwelling-places of the spirits are much more restricted. 
They are sedentary (kadar), and live on high mountains in inaccessible 
chasms and old ruins. Unlike the bedouins themselves, they never possess 
tents. Their hiding places are beneath the earth, in crevices, in caves and 
in the vaults of deserted buildings. The further away such a crevice or ruin 
is from a water-hole, the better the jinn like it because they know they will 
not be disturbed therein.”! Snakes living in old ruins are often inhabited by 
[290] spirits. Someone who kills a snake will make enemies of the spirits (as 
they are, just like the bedouins, organised in tribes, clans and families but 


*' Canaan, Aberglaube, 20; idem, Dámonenglaube, 20-21, 26, 38; Zbinden, Die Djinn 
des Islam, 39. 

3 Pinszler, "Der Name Gottes und die bösen Geister im Aberglauben Palàstinas", 172- 
80; Jaussen, Naplouse, 164; Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 38-39; idem, Aberglaube, 20-21; 
Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 38. Cf. also Lane, Arcbian Society (see n. 130 below) 
37-38, 179, 182-83. 

S? Canaan, Aberglaube, 8, 22; idem, Dümonenglaube, 19-20; Jaussen, Moab, 320; Musil, 
Arabia Petraea, Il, 320, 323; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 37. Spirits are particular 
dangerous in graveyards at night: Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 20-21; concerning a graveyard 
in Kuwait see Dickson, The Arab of the Desert, 208. 

Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 66, 107, 258, 265, 267; Jaussen, Moab, 319, 339, 343; 
Canaan, Damonenglaube, passim. “Out of the depths of the earth the spirits rise to 
the surface of the earth and fill the atmosphere so completely that if a needle dropped 
down from the sky, it would of necessity touch them"; Canaan, Dàmonenglaube, 27; idem, 
Aberglaube, 10. 

“Musil, Manners and Customs, 411; cf. ibid., 412-417 passim. We find that the 
bedouins in northeastern Arabia (Kuwait and neighbouring countries) also mention par- 
ticular places where jinn are likely to live; in one case a meteorite crater is such a place, in 
another a spring rich in sulphur and therefore stinking (Dickson, The Arab of the Desert, 
538-39). Cf. also n. 155 below, On the subject of mountain spirits see also nn. 80, 81, 
120 below. Fulgence Fresnel, "L'Arabie vue en 1837-1838", Journal asiatique, Ser. 6, 17 
(1871), 118, relates the statement by bedouins in the Hijaz that they scratch their wasm 
(tribal mark) into rocks to ensure the mountain spirits’ protection for their cattle. Ac- 
counts of the fugará' in the northern Hijaz state on the one hand that they believe spirits 
to dwell in particular places, such as old graves (Jaussen and Savignac, "Coutumes", 61), 
on the other hand that the spirits are “everywhere” (ibid., 62). 
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will act alone when attacked/?). If someone roasts and eats such a snake, 
the spirit will enter him and he will be possessed. In the wide flat desert, 
however, spirits would never live; and snakes may be killed and eaten there 
without any danger.’? Certain kinds of trees and bushes are inhabited by 
spirits,” but the open desert is apparently not only free from trees but is 
completely free from spirits, who also keep away from water-holes. 

Other (camel-breeding) bedouins appear to hold similar beliefs; Doughty 
mentions particular trees, groves and thickets where angels and fairies dwell, 
in the country of the Mawahib in the northern Hijàz and among neighbouring 
tribes"? (concerning the practices of worship customary among these tribes, 
see below, 295). They also like to dwell in caves,” wells and ponds’?— 
unlike the views of the Rwala in the case of the latter. On the other hand, 
the belief that some wells, especially deep ones, were dug by spirits, is held 
widely (also among the Rwala).”® 


72Musil, Manners and Customs, 411. The idea that the jinn are organised in tribes is 
widely held, but in many different forms. Some sedentary people, e.g. in Medina, talk 
of a sultan of the jinn; see Doughty, I, 209-10 (= 1888 ed., IJ, 188-89). According to 
a widespread belief there are seven tribes ruled by different spirit princes or kings. We 
can recognise the seven planet spirits in these. See Canaan, Aberglaube, 22-23; idem, 
Démonenglaube, 27-30, 39-40; Winkler, Siegel und Charaktere, 86-109, esp. 92, 97-108; 
Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 42-43, 64. 

"3Musil, Manners and Customs, 414. On the other hand, in Arabia Petraea it is said 
that "in every snake there lives an evil spirit” (Musil, Arabia Petraea, 111, 324; cf. Zbinden, 
Die Djinn des Islam, 46); this, however, does not apply to the Rwala. 

“4Musil, Manners and Customs, 416; cf. Dickson, The Arab of the Desert, 537-38. 

Doughty, I, 316, 411 (= 1888 ed., I, 273, 365) mentions an acacia tree inhabited by 
jinn (see also the narrative ibid., H, 231 [= 1888 ed., II, 209-10], which is about a fraud 
based on the belief that there are trees from which spirits give oracles). On the subject 
of trees, thickets and groves (menhél, pl. menahil [written Arabic: manhal, pl. manáhul]) 
where the melatka (pl. of melük, lit. “angel”, spirits of the air; Doughty, I, 497, 530, II, 
407 [= 1888 ed., I, 449, 482; Il, 379) descend at times, see Doughty, I, 495, 496, 538-39, 
598; II, 550 (= 1888 ed., I, 448, 449-50, 490-91, 548; II, 516). Concerning the kind of 
worship taking place there, see nn. 87, 117, 118 below. Cf. also Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 
320. Chelhod (Objets et mondes 5 [1965], 160) states that according to the belief of some 
Negev bedouins the blood of sacrificial animals is drunk by the angels; this is certainly 
the Islamicised version of an idea that originally referred to jinn (cf. n. 36 above). On the 
subject in general see Kremer, Studien, I]]-IV (as n. 131 below), 13; Zbinden, Die Djinn 
des Islam, 50-51. 

76 Cf. Hess, Von den Beduinen des inneren Arabiens, 2-3; Philby, Arabian Jubilee, 139- 
40; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 50-51. 

"Dickson, The Arab of the Desert, 538-39; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 50-51. 

13 Doughty, II, 246 (= 1888 ed., J], 223); Charles Huber, "Voyage dans l'Arabie centrale: 
Hamad, Sammar, Qacim, Hedjaz”, Bulletin de la Société de géographie, Ser. 7, 6 (1885), 
113: Musil. Manners and Customs, 413: Zhinden. Die Deinn des Isham 51. 
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The bedouins in the mountains along the south and southeast Arabian 
borders also appear to believe that the jinn have very close ties to certain 
places. Zbinden writes: “According to the bedouin population of Arabia, 
mountain tops, rocks, valleys, streams, trees, lakes, springs, wells, caves, 
grottoes and ruins are dwellings of the jinn” .79 Tt follows from the context 
that this remark refers in the first instance to the south Arabian border 
countries mentioned above.®® [291] It can be confirmed by further evidence 
from south (and southeast) Arabia.®! It seems that there is less information 
concerning belief in spirits in central south Arabia, the desert Rub‘ al-Khalt 
(the “Empty Quarter”) .®? 

The northeast border countries, which were called Arabia Petraea in 
Antiquity—namely the Sinai peninsula with its northern frontier and an- 


7 pinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 49. Concerning caves, see ibid., 53. 

*0rThe instances quoted (ibid., 49-50) are several passages from Abdullah Mansür (Bury) 
and Th. Bent (cf. n. 21 above). 

8! Cf, esp. Thomas, Arabia Feliz, 209, 269, concerning descendants of jinn; ibid., 258-59, 
concerning an acacia grove that is never touched because there are jinn dwelling there. 
Ibid., 246-51, is a story about the hero Banü Zayd killing a jinn? in the shape of a serpent; 
ibid., 277-81, is a similar story from the cycle of the Bana Hilal; ibid., 194-96, concerns zar 
ceremonies (see n. 13 above). On the subject in general see also Thomas, “Anthropological 
Observations in South Arabia”, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 62 (1932), 
88-90; furthermore, from the older literature, especially the information by Wrede that 
Zbinden did not evaluate: spirits live in certain valleys and rock chasms (Wrede, Reise, 83, 
147), in ruins (153, 195), in a grotto (125-26), in a river (179-80), in a mimosa bush (131), 
in the "sea of sands" (242, 244, 246-47). A valley that is a playground for evil spirits 
remains uninhabited despite its rich vegetation (83). The spirits are guarding treasures 
(126, 195, 242, 246-47). There is a serpent wearing a diamond on its head; it takes the 
diamond off while drinking and if a human can seize this diamond, he will have power 
over the spirits; Solomon was such a one (266). Wrede himself had the reputation of being 
a tamer of spirits and treasure hunter (126, 195, 213, 242, 246-47) and people believed 
there was a demon imprisoned in his pocket watch. Another traveller, who had travelled 
through the same regions approximately ten years earlier, had the same reputation and 
was murdered (232). Wrede does not give us any information on the worship of jinn; he 
mentions only that the bedouins, when they entered a cave, addressed themselves to the 
jinn, calling loudly asking permission (125). In his Reise nach Südarabien (Braunschweig, 
1873), 304, Heinrich Freiherr von Maltzan also mentions a warm spring inhabited by a 
spirit. Cf. Smith, Religion, 168 n. 3. Concerning mountain spirits in Oman see n. 102 
below. 

8?IThe accounts by Thomas (see n. 81 above) refer to the border areas. Dickson (The 
Arab of the Desert, 286-87) has some information about the belief in jinn among the Murra 
in the great South Arabian desert. These people are said to attribute the phenomenon 
of the "singing sands" and other noises in the desert to the spirits. H.St.J. Philby, The 
Empty Quarter (London, 1933), also mentions that the "singing sands" (204, 295) and 
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cient Edom and Moab, now divided among Jordan, Israel and Egypt53?—are 
particularly well known, thanks to the research by Antonin Jaussen and 
Alois Musil. Beliefs in spirits among the semi-bedouin peoples show more 
similarities with those found among the sedentary peoples in Palestine and 
Syria** (see below, 294-96, on the subject of sacrifices). 

The activities of spirits can be observed in nature: mirages, whirlwinds, 
sand-spouts, mists, etc. are attributed to them.5? Above all, [292] how- 
ever, they play tricks on humans, sometimes harmless, sometimes malicious 
ones, in which way they frighten humans (and animals).99 We have already 
mentioned (above, n. 32) sexual relations between humans and jinn (which 
frequently end badly for the human partner), as well as female spirits who 
appear to men in alluring guises and then lead the men to their ruin (above, 
n. 48). Dreams are also, at least partly, attributed to the influence of spir- 
its.5" If a jinni is provoked by a human—and humans can provoke jinn 
even unwittingly—the jennz will “strike” him (some jinn even attack with- 
out provocation, as in the case of the evil female spirits mentioned in nn. 
51-53 above), and the consequence is disease, sometimes even immediate 
death. Jinn are thought to be the cause, in the main, not only of nervous 


"On the subject of the term Arabia Petraea, which was used in the geography of 
antiquity ever since Ptolemy, see the instances quoted in Henninger, "Die Familie bei 
den heutigen Beduinen Arabiens", 2 with nn. 1-3; Musil Arabia Petraea, III, 1; idem, 
Northern Hegaz, 44; H. von Wissmann, "Geographische Grundlagen und Frühzeit der 
geschichte Südarabiens", Saeculum 4 (1953), 70 with n. 12. 

*4See n. 20 above and the quotations from both authors in nn. 27-34, 41-70 passim. 

*5See Musil, Arabia Petraea, II], 4-5; Musil, Manners and Customs, 18-19: Hess, Von 
den Beduinen des inneren Arabiens, 159; Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 12, 16-17; Zbinden, 
Die Djinn des Islam, 37, 47. Will-o'-the-wisps are also attributed to jinn (Zbinden, Die 
Djinn des Islam, 52). The idea that sand spouts (trombes de poussiére) are caused by jínn 
is also found among city-dwellers in San'à'; see Claudie Fayein, Une Frangaise Médecin au 
Yémen (Paris, 1955), 85. The explanation of the "singing sands", which is not restricted 
to Southern Arabia, also belongs here (see n. 82 above). Richard F. Burton reports from 
ancient Midian (the border country between Arabia Petraea and the northern Hijaz) that 
a "sand pyramid" resounds with music when the caravan of Mecca pilgrims passes it 
and that this is the reason why sacrifices are offered here; The Land of Midian Revisited 
(London, 1879), I, 65-66. We can assume that once again the music is ascribed to jinn in 
this case. 

86Musil, Arabia Petraea, II], 320, 323; Jaussen, Moab, 319-20; Jaussen and Savignac, 
“Coutumes”, 61; Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 19-21, 37-38; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 
35, 37, 40-41, 47, 52. 

*' Canaan, Ddmonenglaube, 21, 41; Hess, Von den Beduinen des inneren Arabiens, 159. 
The practice of "healing sleep" is also well known. People would lie down in places that 
they know to be inhabited by jinn, especially under trees sacred to them (see n. 75 above); 
see Doughty, I, 497 (= 1888 ed., I, 449-50); Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 325; Hess, Von 
den Beduinen des inneren Arabtens. 2-3: Zhinden. Die Diinn des Islam. &0—-57 
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disorders, but also convulsions, lameness, fevers and slow wasting away.*® It 


is worse still if a spirit enters a human; in that case the human becomes pos- 
sessed. A madman is called majnün (“possessed by jinn”). In such a case a 
professional exorcist will have to exorcise the evil spirit.9? These exorcists 
can also tell fortunes and work magic with the aid of the spirits.°° If moral 
weaknesses and failings are blamed on spirits, this is due to Islamic influ- 
ence, which is also evident in the fact that in such cases the terms “devil” 
(iblis) or “Satan” (shaytán) are usually used.?! 

As the jinn can trouble humans in so many ways, there are also many 
defensive practices against them.9?? Among these are a) [293] to avoid ev- 


88 Doughty, I, 301, 496 (= 1888 ed., I, 258-59, 449), specifically because of violation of a 
sacred tree (ibid., 1, 496 [= 1888 ed., 1, 449]); Jaussen, Naplouse, 225-36; Jaussen, Moab, 
319-20; Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 322-23, 423, 425; Musil, Manners and Customs, 399; 
Canaan, Aberglaube, 23-24; idem, Dadmonenglaube, 19, 22, 26, 45-47; Zbinden, Die Djinn 
des Islam, 40, 47, 49, 52; Wrede, Reise, 180. Seminal emission while asleep is ascribed 
to jinn or the devil; see Toufik Canaan, "Gott im Glauben der palastinischen Araber”, 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palästina- Vereins 78 (1962), 14-15. An impotent man is bound 
by demons (ibid., 15). 

3? Doughty, T, 296, 300-301, 355, 598, 607, 642; Ii, 16-17, 28, 201, 212 (= 1888 ed., 1, 254, 
257-59, 311, 548, 556, 590; II, 2-3, 14, 180, 191); Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 170, 172; 
Musil, Arabia Petraea, JI], 322-23; Musil, Manners and Customs, 398, 400-404, 412-17 
passim; Jaussen, Naplouse, 225-36; Jaussen and Savignac, "Coutumes", 61-62; Hess, Von 
den Beduinen des inneren Arabiens, 4, 157-60; Sonnen, Die Beduinen am See Genesareth, 
122-25; Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 45-47, Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 47, 52-54; Hilma 
Granqvist, Muslim Death and Burial (Helsinki, 1965), 28-32; Chelhod in Objets et mondes 
5 (1965), 163-66; Lutfiyya, Baytin, 71-72; Westphal-Hellbusch, Die Ma'dan. However, 
among the ‘Utayba in central Arabia majnün refers to a ghost rather than a possessed 
person (Hess, Von den Beduinen des inneren Arabiens, 165-66). Zbinden (Die Djinn 
des Islam, 54) mentions the assumption that the exorcising ceremonies of this tribe show 
urban influence. The zàr ceremonies (see n. 13 above) are not exorcism in the true sense of 
the word, at least not always. Michel Leiris, La possession et ses aspects théátrauz chez les 
Ethiopiens de Gondar (Paris, 1958), 34 n. 2, says with perfect justification: "'Exorcism* 
is an inappropriate term when applied to the practices of the zār brotherhoods, as here 
the aim is to make a pact with the spirit rather than to expel it”. 

Doughty, 11, 209-10 (= 1888 ed., II, 188-89); Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 318-19; 
Jaussen, Naplouse, 202-207, 214; Canaan, Aberglaube, 24-26. Cf. also Wellhausen, Reste 
arabischen Hetdentunts, 159-67. 

?! Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 41. 

32A very simple practice is spitting, for which see Doughty, II, 184 (= 1888 ed., II, 
164); Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 46; Hess, Von den Beduinen des inneren Arabiens, 
159; clearing the throat is also mentioned (ibid.). In addition, iron is a defence against 
demons; even a needle can be sufficient, see Kremer, Studien, II-IV (as in n. 131 below), 
37; Ignaz Goldziher, "Eisen als Schutz gegen Damonen”, Archiv für Religionswissenschaft 
10 (1907), 41-46; Canaan, Aberglaube, 51, 83-84; idem, Dámonenglaube, 11-12; Zbinden, 
Die Djinn des Islam, 39, 42, 44, 54. On the subject in general, see also Kremer, Studien, 
IH T-IV. 36-3& (n. 186 helaw). Zhinden (Die Ditnn des Islam. 54) writes. with reference to 
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erything that could call or provoke them. Whistling is most strictly forbid- 
den.9? Carla Bartheel offers the following explanation: “There is a bedouin 
proverb: ‘You must not whistle in the desert, lest you summon the devil’. 
Indeed, whistling and similar noises attract serpents and scorpions, as I 
was to find out later."?^ [t is, however, uncertain whether this rationalis- 
tic explanation is sufficient. Occasionally the spirits themselves are said to 
whistle (above, n. 93), and consequently we might think of the howling of 
the storms and similar eerie noises, which are interpreted as voices of the 
spirits and must consequently not be imitated. b) Further protection against 
spirits is afforded by prayer of various kinds: it is possible to pray to Muslim 
saints, but particularly powerful is the name of God spoken repeatedly?? or, 
for Christians, making the sign of the cross.99 (However, there are certain 
warm springs where the name of God must not be spoken by the person 
seeking to be cured through bathing, as it would anger the jinn and the 
cure would fail.9") c) Carrying amulets plays a most important part. Here 
age-old oriental practices and post-Biblical Jewish tradition (Solomon and 
David as masters of the spirits) are merged with Islamic elements (reciting 





Max Freiherr von Oppenheim’s Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf, II (Berlin, 1900), 
134: "Red-hot iron is widely used among them (i.e. among the Shummar in Iraq). It 
is applied to many body parts, e.g. in the case of fever to the head. Here we obviously 
have the belief that the jinn causing the disease are afraid of iron. By heating the iron 
they may be trying to outdo the fever jinni, who is heating up the head, and thus annoy 
him so much that he will leave the body." These attempts at explanations are, however, 
purely speculative. Oppenheim does not mention jinn in the passage quoted. Cf. now 
also Peter W. Schienerl, "Eisen als Kampfmittel gegen Damonen. Manifestationen des 
Glaubens an seine magische Kraft im islamischen Amulettwesen", Anthropos 75 (1980), 
486-522. 

33Doughty, I, 607 (= 1888 ed., I, 556); Jaussen, Moab, 320; Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 
305, 313. Cf. also Philby, The Empty Quarter, 191; n. 184 below. 

?*Carla Bartheel, Unter Sinai- Beduinen und Mönchen (Berlin, 1943), 52. Musil already 
mentions (Arabia Petraea, III, 313) that one of the local tribes, the Liathneh, believe that 
snakes, scorpions and poisonous spiders are attracted by whistling. 

35Einszler, “Der Name Gottes und die bösen Geister im Aberglauben Palastinas”, 
160-81, esp. 161-65, 166-69; Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 322; Musil, Manners and Cus- 
toms, 416; Jaussen and Savignac, "Coutumes", 61; Canaan, Aberglaube, 8, 17; idem, 
Dámonenglaube, 10, 37, 38, 41-42, 47; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 38, 41-42. See 
also Serjeant, “Two Yemenite Djinn”, 5; Hess, Beduinen, 159, where a further defen- 
sive formula is mentioned: "There are good spirits (ajwad) in the tent", which may be 
pre-Islamic. 

*6Musil, Arabia Petraea, IIl, 322; Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 23. 

?'Einszler, “Der Name Gottes und die bösen Geister im Aberglauben Palastinas”, 179- 
80; Smith, Religion, 171. Zbinden (Die Djinn des Islam, 38) quotes two passages from 
Canaan, where, however, this detail is not mentioned. Canaan, Aberglaube, 8 n. 3, men- 
tions the case of an ordinarv spnrine 
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verses from the Qur'n) and others.” d) Rather than appealing to God 
or another exalted power, people can also address the spirits directly and 
seek to placate them. This includes formulae such as dastür yà sahib al- 
mahall (*[With your] permission, O master of this place"), which will be 
spoken when building a house, pitching a tent and on similar occasions.9? 
[294] Someone who extinguishes fire! will need similar formulae to warn 
or appease the spirits. e) Finally, sacrifices to spirits are most important,!?! 
and are still found, sometimes very clearly, sometimes only in a weakened 
form. In southern Arabia, a mountain spirit whose territory is being entered 
will receive a sacrifice of an animal, e.g. a goat.'?? Among sedentary peo- 
ples, sacrifices at the dedication of a building!9? play an important part; in 
some cases their link with spirits is still clearly apparent from the formula 


Canaan, Aberglaube, 19, 49-56, 77-133 passim (esp. 77-93, 99-115); idem, 
Dámonenglaube, 21, 49; Winkler, Siegel und Charaktere, passim; Musil, Arabia Petraea, 
HI, 319; Jaussen and Savignac, “Coutumes”, 62; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 42-43, 
53-54; Chelhod in Objets et mondes 5 (1965), 153-58. Cf. also n. 217 below. 

9? Jaussen, Moab, 339, 343; Canaan, “Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine? 
(1924), 164 n. 1; idem, Dámonenglaube, 5, 26; Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina, VII, 
95; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 34, 38-39, 49, 53; Wrede, Reise, 125. Cf. also nn. 71, 
81 above. 

100 Canaan, Dümonenglaube, 5; idem, Aberglaube, 11; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 34. 

t01 For general information on sacrifices to spirits see Doughty, 1, 500 (2 1888 ed., I, 452); 
Canaan, Ddmonenglaube, 2, 21, 37-38; Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 68, 214, 229-30, 
243, 257; Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina, VII, 90-91, 94, 97-98; Zbinden, Die 
Djinn des Islam, 38 and nn. 7, 44, 50, 53; Canaan, "Das Opfer in palástinischen Sitten 
und Gebráuchen", Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 74 (1962), 34, 37, 
40, 42; idem, "Gott im Glauben der palastinischen Araber”, 14-15; idem, “Das Blut in 
den Sitten und im Aberglauben des palastinischen Arabers?, Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palástina- Vereins 79 (1963), 22-23. 

102 Bury (Abdullah Mansür), 22, 26; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 49. Sacrifices to 
mountain spirits are also mentioned in connection with the inland-dwelling Shihüh on the 
Musandam peninsula in Oman; see Handbook of Arabia, I (London, n.d. [1920]), 594 [but 
according to which source?]. On the subject of further jinn sacrifices in South Arabia, sce 
Serjeant, “Heiligenverehrung in Südwestarabien", no. 2, 17a. 

103See Doughty, I, 177, II, 118 (= 1888 ed., I, 136; II, 100); Einszler, “Der Name Gottes 
und die bösen Geister im Aberglauben Palastinas”, 170; Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 
66, 68, 208, 219, 228-29, 265-67 (cf. also ibid., 73 n. 2, 218, 281); Musil, Arabia Pe- 
traea, II], 136, 313; Jaussen, Moab, 319, 341-44; Jaussen, Naplouse, 21-22, 175; Canaan, 
Aberglaube, 19; Jaussen and Savignac, “Coutumes”, 68; Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 36; 
idem, “Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine" (1926), 62-63; Paul Kahle, 
"Die moslemischen Heiligtümer in und bei Jerusalem", Palástina- Jahrbuch 6 (1910), 84; 
idem, "Gebráuche bei den moslemischen Heiligtiimern in Palastina”, Palástina- Jahrbuch 
8 (1913), 154; Dalman, "Schalensteine Palüstinas", 49-50; idem, Arbeit und Sitte in 
Palástina, VII, 90-98; Granqvist, Birth, 153; eadem, Child Problems, 121, 132; Well- 
Le D. calisnhon Hodoolume 127. Zhinden Die Diinn des Islam. 44. 53. 
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spoken with the sacrifice.‘ In other cases, the sacrifices have been reinter- 
preted to such an extent in the Islamic context that the sacrifice is dedicated 
to al-Khalil (Abraham), other Muslim saints, or God himself.1°° Among 
the semi-bedouin tribes in Moab, there are similar sacrifices on pitching a 
tent.!99 Someone who cultivates a piece of wasteland! or digs a well!98 will 
also have to make an animal sacrifice to the jinn whose quiet he is disrupt- 
ing. As certain spirits favour doorsteps as their dwelling (see n. 66 above), 
this is the place for apotropaic sacrifices!0? on such occasions as moving into 
a new house,!!? or a bride being introduced into her husband's or her in- 
laws’ house.!!! If you wish to stay in a cave for a longer or shorter period, 
the jinn will also have to be placated by means of a sacrifice.!!? As hot 
springs are heated by jinn (see n. 58 above), [295] these will have to have 
sacrificial gifts from someone seeking a cure from bathing in the water.!1? 
It is also possible that an ordinary well (or irrigation system) is linked with 


4See Jaussen, Moab, 339, 343; cf. also Taufik Canaan, "The Palestinian Arab House: 
Its Architecture and Folklore", Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 13 (1933), 61-62, 
64, 65. 

105 Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 73, 228; Jaussen, Moab, 341-42; Jaussen, Naplouse, 
21-22; Canaan, “Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine" (1926), 62 with n. 
2; Kahle, "Moslemischen Hieligtümer", 84; idem, “Gebräuche”, 154, 158; Dalman, Arbeit 
und Sitte in Palástina, VII, 95, 97. Canaan, “The Palestinian Arab House", 62 n. 4, 64, 
65, has some corrections of Jaussen, Moab, 341-42 and Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 
73, 298. 

6 Jaussen, Moab, 319, 339-41, 344; Dalman, “Schalensteine Palastinas”, 49; Canaan, 
"Studies in the Topography and Folklore of Petra", Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
Society 9 (1929), 202; idem, "The Palestinian Arab House", 64; idem, Dámonenglaube, 
37; Murray, The Sons of Ishmael, 155; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 44. This sacrifice is 
also, however, found among the fugara’ in the northern Hijaz; see Jaussen and Savignac, 
“Coutumes”, 68 n. 3. 

1?" Doughty, I, 177, 499 (= 1888 ed., I, 136, 452). 

108 Doughty, I, 499; II, 219 (= 1888 ed., I], 452; II, 198); Jaussen and Savignac, "Cou- 
tumes", 69. Similar sacrifices were offered to spirits in Palestine on the occasion of turning 
over the first spade of earth for the construction of the railway (Curtiss, Ursemitische Re- 
ligion, 209, 212, 229) and of roads (ibid., 229). 

109 Sec n, 66 above, esp. Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 21, 37-38. 

See Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 57, 265-67; Kahle, “Gebräuche”, 158; Jaussen, 
Naplouse, 22; Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 36-37; Canaan, "The Palestinian Arab House”, 
64; Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina, 1.1, 30-31, 32; VII, 94-95. 

11l Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 37-38; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 44. 

112 Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 208, 257; Kahle, “Gebräuche”, 158 (cf. also ibid., Plate 
12 facing 140: the door of a cave dwelling with blood marks); Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 
297; Canaan, “Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine", 45-46; Zbinden, Die 
Djinn des Islam, 53. 

!Musil, Arabia Petraea, lIl, 416-17; Canaan, Dàmonenglaube, 32; Zbinden, Die Djinn 
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a spirit who needs to be honoured with a sacrifice.!!* Some customs among 
coast-dwelling and seafaring people bring to mind spirits of the sea;!!5 occa- 
sionally this is even stated explicitly.!!9 Trees inhabited by spirits are often 
places of sacrifice;!!? the sacrifices to “angels” mentioned by Doughty be- 
long in the same category.!!5 The sacrifices to the devil (iblis) said to take 


place in the oasis of Tayma’ in the northern Hijaz!!® and among bedouins in 





I See n. 57 above. The ‘Afrit in Hama’ (see ibid.) receives an annual sacrifice of a ram 
(Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 22, 260). There are also spring spirits, however, who are 
not given sacrifices, although people do believe in their existence; see Jaussen, Moab, 321; 
Cook in Smith, Religion, 538-39. 

!5In Gaza (according to Baldensperger, “Peasant Folklore of Palestine”, 216) people 
would throw bread into the sea, as a votive offering (nadhr) "for the inhabitants of the 
sea". Another report from southern Palestine (from near Ascalon) mentions that sheep 
were slaughtered on the beaches. The blood would flow into the sea and the head, entrails, 
lungs and feet were thrown into the sea with the words: khud nidhrak ya bahr, "Take 
what has been promised you, O sea" (Canaan, Aberglaube, 75-76; also his “Mohammedan 
Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine" [1926], 12). Cf. also Canaan, "Das Blut in Sitten 
und Aberglauben", 21, where he writes: "Whether they believe that there are good or 
evil spirits in the sea remains unknown to me”, but the context indicates that it is more 
likely that they believed in good spirits in the sea. On the subject of sea-worship in the 
northern Sinai see Murray, The Sons of Ishmael, 156-57 (although in this instance it is a 
tradition that originated among the sedentary population rather than bedouins; cf. ibid., 
252). 

16 Johann Ludwig Burckhardt (Reisen in Arabien [Weimar, 1830], 650) writes about 
sailors on the Red Sea that they throw a handful of food into the sea whenever they have 
a meal, "for fear of water spirits". On the subject of "presents for the sea" see also C.H. 
Becker, "Arabischer Schiffszauber", Archiv für Religionswissenschaft 11 (1908). 157-59. 
Samuel Barrett Miles, The Countries and Tribes of the Persian Gulf (London, 1919), II, 
449, has a similar account of sailors passing Cape Musandam in Oman: "The weathering 
of this cape has always been regarded with dread by Arab navigators passing in and out 
of the Gulf on account of the gales of wind and the strong currents that prevail here. In 
order to propitiate the spirits of the deep they have long been accustomed to send afloat 
a model ship, more or less elaborate, or even a coconut shell, filled with fragments of food 
and sweetmeats and to watch its career with keen anxiety, for if the toy boat reaches the 
shore in safety, they augur a prosperous voyage, but should it be capsized, dire forebodings 
fill their minds; these models were often met with by ships far out at sea in calm weather." 

117 Of. nn. 62, 81 above. 

15 0f. n. 75 above, esp. Doughty, I, 411, 497 (= 1888 ed., 1, 365, 449-50) on the subject 
of hanging sacrificial meat, goats’ horns, pieces of cloth, etc., into these trees. Cf. also 
Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 106. Concerning similar sacrifices offered by 
sick people in a cave, see Hess, Von den Beduinen des inneren Arabiens, 3; Zbinden, Die 
Djinn des Islam, 50. 

!1? Jaussen and Savignac, “Coutumes”, 59-60; cf. also Le Comte de Landberg, Etudes sur 
les dialectes de l'Arabie Méridionale, 1.3 (Leiden, 1913), 1711 (cf. the context, 1709-14): 
an account by ‘Abd Allah Mizyad from 'Unayza (in Qasim in central Arabia) according 
to which the inhabitants of Taymà' sacrificed several sheep to the devil each year. They 
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the Najd (central Arabian upland)!?? also bring to mind spirits of nature. 


Sacrifices to spirits are not always linked to certain places. Sacrifices might 
also be offered when there occurs a disaster that is blamed on the spirits, or 
even when there is reason to fear such a disaster, for instance after a dream 
containing bad omens.!?! The Rwala leave blood for the spirits whenever 
they slaughter an animal.!?? [296] This should not, however, be considered 
a sacrifice, but rather an attempt at explaining the Islamic rule that when 
an animal is slaughtered, its blood has to be left to run out in order for the 
meat to be ritually pure food. 

Most such cases concern blood sacrifices, especially of small livestock 
(sheep and goats). Sacrifices of chicken and other fowl are also closely con- 
nected to spirit worship.!?? It is significant that the Rwala, in order to 
protect new-born boys from a she-demon, have to slaughter a cockerel that 
must have green feathers on its neck.!?* The fact that a cockerel is needed 
points to this practice having originated among sedentary people, as cock- 
erels are not domesticated animals among nomad peoples!?5 (concerning the 
colour green see n. 46 above). In addition there are cases in which genuine 
sacrifices—those involving the shedding of blood—are replaced by bloodless 
sacrifices such as vegetable food!?6 and other gifts, e.g. a silver coin that is 
buried under the doorstep.!*7 Sometimes incense is burnt for such rites.!?8 


"?Landberg, Etudes, 11.3, 1712: similar sacrifices occur in cases of disease. From the 
context it is perfectly clear that we are dealing with a jinni here. 

121 Jaussen, Moab, 319-20; Jaussen and Savignac, "Coutumes", 70. 

122 Musil, Manners and Customs, 411. See n. 36 above. 

'23See Joseph Henninger, "Über Huhnopfer und Verwandtes in Arabien und seinen 
Randgebieten", Anthropos 41-44 (1946-49), 337-46, esp. 339-40, 342-43, 345-46. 
Doughty, II, 121 (= 1888 ed., II, 103) relates a story about a North African treasure 
hunter who sacrificed a black cockerel to the spirits guarding the treasure. 

124 Musil, Manners and Customs, 417. 

125 See Henninger, "Huhnopfer", 339, 343-44, 345-46. 

126 See Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 21, concerning a mixture of seven different grains that 
is scattered about the doorstep. Canaan also considers the custom of burying the last 
sheaf (which cannot be treated at length here) "a sacrifice to the spirits of the field whose 
property has just been harvested" (Ddmonenglaube, 25-26, with nn. 237 and 238; ibid., 
58). In addition to the literature quoted there see also Jaussen, Moab, 252-53; Musil, 
Arabia Petraea, II], 301; Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina, 1.2, 574-79; J.G. Frazer, 
The Golden Bough, 3rd ed., Part IV: Adonis, Attis, Osiris (London, 1914), H, 48, 96; 
Part V: Spirits of the Corn and the Wild, I, 138; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 44. 

"Canaan, Dümonenglaube, 39. Zbinden (Die Djinn des Islam, 44) considers silver to 
be a defence that works in the same way as iron (see n. 92 above). 

128 Doughty, JI, 211 (= 1888 ed., II, 190); Jaussen, Naplouse, 164, 214—but as a sacrifice 
or a defence?. Cf. n. 89 above on the subject of ri rites s of exorcism. Jaussen, Naplouse, 164, 
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‘This overview, which was of necessity very brief, of beliefs in spirits and 
spirit worship among the present-day Arabs already offers an opportunity 
for some general remarks of basic importance. 

I. While beliefs in spirits are present among all groups of the popu- 
lation (nomads, peasants, city-dwellers), there are certain differences that 
prevent us from treating the population of present-day Arabia as a united 
wliole. There are several details establishing that the belief in the jinn is 
less intensive among the pure bedouin tribes (the camel breeders): the jinn 
are sedentary and are only encountered in particular places, they are much 
less coarsely physical, they are immortal, and while they can be of male 
or female gender, they do not beget offspring, etc. (see nn. 35-40, 71-82 
above). 

2. These distinctions are equally evident in the forms of worship. Thus 
sacrifices ou the occasion of pitching a tent, which are almost exclusively 
found among the semi-bedouins in Moab [297] (see n. 106 above), quite 
clearly recall the sacrifices at the construction of a building among sedentary 
people (see above, nn. 103 105); similarly the Rwala ceremony in the course 
of which a cockerel is slaughtered (see nn. 124 above and 135 below). 

3. Numerous details are not of Arab origin, in part not even of Semitic 
origin. Among these are the zár ceremonies that originated in Abyssinia or 
sub-Saharan Africa (see nn. 13 and 89 above). The idea that there are seven 
demon princes originated in learned astrology (see n. 72 above) and under 
Hellenistic influence, and, indeed, many details of popular superstition were 
influenced by literature and are therefore, at least in their present form, 
more recent.!?9? Other details, such as the belief in Solomon and David's 
power over the spirits and the application of this belief to the use of amulets 
and protective formulae (see nn. 95 and 98 above), originate from post- 
Biblical Jewish sources. All these have to be excluded from the attempt at 
reconstructing a proto-Semitic state of affairs. 

4. Having eliminated all the foreign elements, we are now left with 
the question: where is the origin of those elements of beliefs in spirits and 
spirit worship that are common to nomads and sedentary people? Did they 
develop independently among both groups, or did one group adopt them 
from the other? Which one is giving and which receiving, or are there 
interchanges? Before we can approach these questions, however, we have 
to investigate how the modern popular belief in the jinn is related to pre- 
Islamic as well as to formal Islamic spirit beliefs. 


See V W. F. Albright, “Islam and the Religions of the Ancient Orient”, Journal of the 
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II. Beliefs in Spirits in Pre-Islamic Arabia 


It is not possible to consider all works of Arab-Islamic literature, without 
reservations, to be sources on the subject of the pre-Islamic jinn, for many 
details regarding beliefs in spirits found there are of foreign origin and only 
made their way into Arab culture quite late. One instance of this can be 
seen in the beliefs as they appear in the collection of stories of the Thousand 
and One Nights.'8° [298] Useful material (albeit sparse) can be found in 
the pre-Islamic poets, also in the Qur'àn, Muhammad’s biography and the 
other older Islamic literature, and still further in later Islamic literature, 
namely those collected in the fields of tradition (hadith), Qur’anic exegesis 
(tafsir), jurisprudence (figh), etc. It is advisable to apply caution to these 
works as well, but on the whole these sources have been critically appraised 
in the extant systematic studies.!?! Based on these well-researched and 


8°See Alfred von Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen, II (Wien, 
1875), 255-64; Edward William Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, ed. Stanley 
Lane-Poole (London, 1883), 25-46, 179, 182-83; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heiden- 
tums, 158; Gerlof van Vloten, “Dämonen, Geister und Zauber bei den alten Arabern. 
Mittheilungen aus Djahitz’ Kitab al-haiwan", Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes 7 (1893), 169-87, 233-47; 8 (1894), 59-73; A.S. Jayakar, “Some Notes on the 
Arab Belief in the Metamorphosis of Human and Other Beings”, The Journal of the An- 
thropological Society of Bombay 6 (1902-1903), 181-92, esp. 183-86 (details about jinn 
according to al-Qazwinr, al-Damnr and other Muslim. authors); Oskar Rescher, “Uber das 
"Geister- und Teufelsbuch’ des Schiblr (Cairo 1326 [= 1908])", Wiener Zeitschrift für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes 28 (1914), 241-52; idem, "Studien über den Inhalt von 1001 
Nacht”, Der Islam 9 (1919), 1-94, esp. 42-50, 63-64 (Judaeo-Christian influence: 42; 
Indo:Persian influence: 45; mentally ill people considered mad: 63-64); René Basset, 
Mille el un contes, récits et légendes arabes, | (Paris, 1924), 55-57, 59-60, 151-52, 159, 
175, 180-81; III (1927), 205-207, 233-34, 240-41, 271-72, 309-11; Joseph Henninger, 
"Mohammedanische Polemik gegen das Christentum in 1001 Nacht", Neue Zeitung für 
Missionswissenschaft 2 (1946), 289-304 (esp. 290-96: literature about the different parts 
of this collection of stories); Joseph Henninger, “Uber die vólkerkundliche Bedeutung von 
1001 Nacht", Schweizerisches Archiv für Volkskunde 44 (1947), 35-65 (esp. 37-38, 64 
n. 2 and the literature on spiritual beliefs etc. quoted there); Joseph Henninger, "Der 
geographische Horizont der Erzáhler von 1001 Nacht’, Geographica Helvetica 4 (1949), 
214-29 (esp. 227-29: Legendarische und mythische Geographie); Zbinden, Die Djinn des 
Islam, 59-72, 132-37; cf. also ibid., 141-62 passim. Concerning the Thousand and One 
Nighis, see also Macdonald, “Djinn”, 1092a, at the conclusion of which he writes: “Still 
nearer to the ideas of the masses [than the jinn stories in the 1001 Nights] are the Marchen 
collected orally by Artin, Oestrup, Spitta, Stumme, etc. In these the folklore elements 
of the different races overcome the common Muslim atmosphere. The spirits appearing 
in them are more North African, Egyptian, Syrian, Persian and Turkish than Arabian or 
Muslim.” 

U!See in particular Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 106, 147-59, 211-14; 
Smith, Religion, 119-39, 159 n. 1, 198, 441-46; Cook, ibid., 538-41; Zapletal, Der 
Toetemismus und die Religion Israels, 116-20, 123-28; Ignaz Goldziher, Abhandlungen 
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source-oriented studies, we can thus give a brief description of pre-Islamic 
beliefs about the jinn that will enable us to answer several cultural-historical 


questions. 
In pre-Islamic Arabia the nature of the jinn was no more confined to 


the spirit domain than it is in modern popular belief. While the jinn are 
not made of flesh and blood but are mysterious and generally invisible, 
they are, in some way, physical beings.? They eat and drink,!?? they 
can be wounded and killed.!?4 [299] There are male and female spirits;'%° 
they have offspring,!?9 they can also have human partners and even enter 


zur arabischen Philologie (Leiden, 1896-99), esp. I, 1-27, 41-42, 59, 77, 106-17, 126, 133, 
197-212; II, cvi (addenda on 1, 199-212); Theodor Nóldeke, art. "Arabs (Ancient)" 
in James Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, | (Edinburgh, 1908), 659a- 
673a, esp. 669b-672a; Alfred von Kremer, Studien zur vergleichenden Culturgeschichte, 
vorzüglich nach arabischen Quellen, I-II (Sitzungsberichte der Phil.-Hist. Classe der 
Kaiserl. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 120 [Vienna, 1890], 3rd essay; I-IV, ibid., 8th 
essay, esp. 26-44, 53-55; Edward Westermarck, "The Nature of the Arab Ginn", 260-64; 
Hubert Grimme, Mohammed, II (Münster in Westfalen, 1895), esp. 63-71; Macdonald, 
“Djinn”, 1091a-1092b; H. Reinfried, Brauche bet Zauber und Wunder nach Buchari (Karl- 
sruhe, 1915; Diss. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1914), esp. 16-47 passim, 55-56; A.J. Wensinck, 
“Animismus und Damonenglaube im Untergrunde des jüdischen und islamischen rituellen 
Gebets", Der Islam 4 (1913), 219-35; Samuel S. Zwemer, The Influence of Animism on 
Islam (New York, 1920), esp. 125-45; A.S. Tritton, "Spirits and Demons in Arabia", Jour- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1934, 715-27; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im 
Koran, esp. 8-39, 59-61; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 75-80 (cf. also 81-99 passim); 
Rudi Paret, Mohammed und der Koran (Stuttgart, 1957), esp. 21-23, with the literature 
listed; Joseph Chelhod, Le sacrifice chez les Arabes (Paris, 1955), esp. 104-106, 174, 176, 
195, 196; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet, 25-29; G. Ryckmans, Les religions arabes 
préislamigues, 3rd ed. in M. Gorce and R. Mortier, Hlistoive générale des religions, IV 
(Paris, 1960), 201-28, with the bibliography at 593-605); and especially Fahd, “Anges, 
démons et djinns en Islam”; on his Arabic sources see ibid., 157-59. See also nn. 2-11 and 


16 above. The literature on beliefs in spirits in pre-Islamic Arabia mentioned here (nn.: 


130 and 131) has not been completely evaluated in the following notes (132-221); neither 
has the literature on inodern Arabia (cf. n. 28 above). In any case, the same original 
instances tend to be quoted again and again in the relevant literature. 

13? Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 148-49, 151-52, 154; Smith, Religion, 119- 
20; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 38; Tritton, "Spirits and Deinons 
in Arabia", 716-17; Ryckmans, Religions arabes préislamiques, 203b. 

133, ane, Arabian Society, 33; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 149; Tritton, 
“Spirits and Demons in Arabia", 720-21; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 71, 77, 98. Their 
food is excrement: Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 150; cf. also Eichler, Die 
Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 33; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 93. 

134Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 149, 153-54; Smith, Religion, 120, 127 n. 
2, 128. 

!5welhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 149, 154; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Ma- 
homet, 28. Cf. also nn. 152 and 153 below. 

1387 ane, Arabian Society, 33. 
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into true marriages with them.!?' Like humans they are organised into 
clans and tribes; the collective is more important than the individual among 
jinn and Arabs alike,!8 and this community acts in solidarity whenever 
necessary, as, e.g., in the case of a blood feud.!?9 While spirits can live 
in plants, especially trees and shrubs (see n. 162 below), the form they 
assume most frequently is that of an animal, more particularly a wild animal, 
but occasionally also a domestic one.!4° Besides quadrupeds such as the 
panther, jackal, wildcat, donkey, dog, cat and mouse,!“! birds play a certain 
part here, e.g. the raven, owl, green woodpecker, hoopoe and ostrich,!42 
but especially snakes!*? and creeping animals in general, such as lizards, 





137 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 154; Smith, Religion, 50, 128; Cook, ibid., 
514; William Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 2nd ed. (London, 
1907), 240; van Vloten, “Dämonen, Geister und Zauber bei den alten Arabern" (1893), 
245-47; (1894), 64-65; Ignaz Goldziher, Vorlesungen über den Islam, 2nd ed. (Heidelberg, 
1925), 68, 319-20 n. 131; Tritton, "Spirits and Demons in Arabia", 721-22; Chelhod, 
Sacrifice, 105; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 71-72, 78, 85, 98. Cf. also n. 32 above. 
It is not clear from all the instances whether this belief is said to be pre-Islamic, but it 
is sufficiently clearly documented for pre-Islamic times. One instance in favour of this 
view is Sürat al-Ralinàn (55), vs. 56, 77, where the Hüris (virgins of paradise) are said 
"never to have been touched before, by man or jann” (cf. Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 21; 
Henninger, "Spuren christlicher Glaubenswahrheiten im Koran", 132-33 [2 book edition, 
85-86); Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 85, 98). See also Fahd, "Anges, démons et djinns 
en Islam”, 193. Similar relations are possible between domestic animals of the jinn and 
those of humans (e.g. camels); ibid., 193-94 with nn. 154 and 155 [210]. 

138 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 148; Smith, Religion, 126-27; Tritton, 
"Spirits and Demons in Arabia", 717. 

13? Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 148-49, 153-54; Smith, Religion, 127, 128; 
Chelhod, Sacrifice, 176. 

!*" Wellhausen, Réste arabischen Heidentums, 106, 151-55, 157; Smith, Religion, 119, 
127-32 {also Cook, ibid., 541); Tritton, “Spirits and Demons in Arabia”, 718-20; Chel- 
hod, Sacrifice, 105; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 76-77; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Ma- 
homet, 26; cf. also Rudolf Geyer, "Die Kalze auf dem Kamel. Ein Beitrag zur altara- 
bischen Phraseologie”, in Carl Bezold, ed., Orientalische Studien Theodor Noldeke zum 
70. Geburtstag gewidmet (Giessen, 1906), 1, 57-60, esp. 66-67. On the cat as a demonic 
animal, see Menahem Naor, "Über die arabische Katze”, Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes 35 (1928), 276-89; 36 (1929), 87-107, esp. 35: 278-80, 36: 227-29. 

14) Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 150-52; Lane, Arabian Society, 34-35. Cf. 
also n. 140 above, n. 185 below. 

1? Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 152, 154; Smith, Heligion, 120, 129; Geyer, 
"Die Katze auf dem Kamel", 66-67; Ryckmans, Religions arabes préislamiques, 203b. 

148Theodor Nóldeke, "Die Schlange nach arabischem Volksglauben”, Zeitschrift für 
Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft 1 (1860), 412-16; idem, "Arabs (Ancient)", 
669b; Lane, Arabian Society, 34-35; Kremer, Studien, III-IV, 26-28; Georg Jacob, Al- 
tarabische Parallelen zum Alten Testament (Berlin, 1897), 5-6, 16; idem, Altarabisches 
Beduinenleben, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1897), 24; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 
108-109, 149 n. 2, 151-55, 163-64, 212, 214; Smith, Religion, 120 with n. 1, 127 with 
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scorpions and beetles etc.!44 The association of a spirit with an animal 
body is sometimes closer, sometimes less so; in some cases the animal body 
is only an assumed mask.!^5 Spirits can change their appearance; many 
possess [300] a multitude of forms.!4® Frequently they are also thought to 
be riding, especially on ostriches and foxes.!*" While according to modern 
popular belief spirits can appear in human form (see n. 50 above), it is 
not possible to determine from the sources!4? whether they could already 
appear in human form, or indeed in some terrifying form, e.g. as giants, 149 
according to ancient Arab beliefs. Some demons, however, do appeag in 
monstrous hybrid forms, e.g. as a wolf or hyena!9? (this detail is remarkable 
as according to modern popular belief the wolf is the jinn's worst enemy; 
see n. 45 above). 

It seems that the boundaries between jinn and animals are fluid in some 
cases, as there are several names for a certain class of demon that also denote 


n. 2, 129-30, 133, 168, 176, 177 (cf. also ibid., 442-43); Tritton, "Spirits and Demons in 
Arabia", 717-20; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 11-12; Zbinden, Die 
Djinn des Islam, 71, 76-77, 78, 81, 85-86, 93-94 (cf. also ibid., 75); Fahd, "Anges, démons 
et djinns en Islam”, 188-89, 194-95. In the belief in house snakes—good spirits in the 
form of snakes (cf. n. 164 below)—Zbinden (ibid., 94) already suspects Syriac influence. 
On the subject in general cf. nn. 44, 47, 65 above; n. 163 below. 

14^Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 151-54 passim; Smith, Religion, 128, 129- 
30; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 77; Fahd, "Anges, démons et djinns en Islam", 188- 
89. 

'45Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 152, 154. 

146Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 149, 152; Smith, Religion, 120; Jacob, 
Beduinenleben, 123; Tritton, "Spirits and Demons in Arabia", 719, 721. 

147 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 152; Smith, Religion, 129; Tritton, "Spirits 
and Demons in Arabia”, 719-20; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 76; Fahd, "Anges, démons 
et djinns en Islam", 192. 

!458ee nn. 49 and 130 above. 

149 Wellhausen (Reste arabischen Heidentums, 156) only mentions the present-day pop- 
ular belief in this context. While Smith (Religion, 120, 127, 129 n. 1) mentions the 
possibility of a spirit appearing in human form, he only has one instance (ibid., 129 n. 
2) and that from al-Damirt, who could have been reflecting medieval Islamic ideas. Trit- 
ton ("Spirits and Demons in Arabia", 725) does not give a source. In Islamic collections 
of traditions this form of appearance is mentioned (Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 93), 
frequently also in the 1001 Nights (ibid., 61-62, 64), but Zbinden believes this to have 
been caused by Persian influence (ibid.). For information on pre-Islamic Arabia, Zbinden 
(ibid., 77) refers to the story of 'Antar, which, however, must not be considered without 
reservation as a source for this time because it was composed only between the eighth and 
the twelfth centuries AD; see the instances in Joseph Henninger, "Menschenopfer bei den 
Arabern", Anthropos 53 (1958), 750-51, 758-59. 

150Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 152; Smith, Religion, 129; Chelhod, Sacri- 
fice, 105; Ryckmans, Religions arabes préislamiques, 203b; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 
76. 
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an animal, a weather phenomenon, or calamity, terror, etc. in general.!5! 
The man-eating ghüll5? and several other particular species of demonic be- 
ings were known under the same names in pre-Islamic Arabia as they are 
today.153 

The jinn’s abode is the desert,!54 especially certain little-known ar- 
eas that are difficult to reach,!55 also old ruins,!56 [301] graveyards and 
generally all places of decay and filth, such as latrines.!57 Spirits live in 
the earth,!58 and whoever cultivates wasteland, digs a well or foundations 
for a building etc. will disturb the spirits and may incur their wrath.!59 


131 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 149; Smith, Religion, 119-20, 121 with n. 
2, 124-32 passim. 

5? Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 149-50, 154, 155; Smith, Religion, 126 n. 
1, 128 n. 3, 129 n. 2, 131; Jacob, Beduinenleben, 122-23, Lane, Arabian Society, 41-42, 
104; Tritton, “Spirits and Demons in Arabia", 721; Chelhod, Sacrifice, 105; Zbinden, 
Die Djinn des Islam, 97. The word dhiil in Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet, 28, is 
undoubtedly a misprint for ghül. Cf. also n. 51 above. 

1 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 149; Lane, Arabian Society, 43-46; Tritton, 
"Spirits and Demons in Arabia", 715-16; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im 
Koran, 13-14. 

5 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 149-50; Smith, Religion, 120-22; Tritton, 
“Spirits and Demons in Arabia”, 717-18; Chelhod, Sacrifice, 105; Zbinden, Die Djinn des 
Islam, 75. Cf. also n. 255 below. 

"5 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 150 (ibid., 106, more generally: "in caves, 
mountains and valleys"); Smith, Religion, 121-22; Tritton, "Spirits and Demons in Ara- 
bia", 717. Macdonald ("Djinn", 1091b) considered the jinn’s "localisation in a fixed 
place" as so strongly characteristic that the classical definition of the Roman genius loci 
[guardian angel of a place] "naturalem deum uniuscuiusque loci" might be applied to it 
(cf. nn. 71-73, 99 above). Fahd, "Anges, démons et djinns en Islam”, 195, with n. 160 
[211], also compares a Jinni to a genius loci. Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im 
Koran, 17, argues against Macdonald, but not convincingly. When Zbinden writes (Die 
Djinn des Islam, 75): "They are hidden in every chasm and behind every stone", he ap- 
pears to be guilty of an unjustified exaggeration. ! do not know of any positive instance 
from pre-Islamic Arabia of a Jinni living among stones (rocks) (in modern times there are 
sporadic cases, see n. 64 above). Wellhausen (este arabischen Heidentums, 212) states 
clearly: "A connection between the Ansab, the holy stones, and the jinn cannot be estab- 
lished”. When Gaudefroy-Demombynes (Mahomet, 26) and Zbinden (loc. cit.) talk about 
jinn living among the rocks, we can-assume this to be an inference from deities localised 
in rocks back to earlier jinn (cf. Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 80). 

156 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 150; Chelhod, Sacrifice, 105; Zbinden, Die 
Djinn des Islam, 76; Ryckmans, Religions arabes préislamiques, 203b. 

157 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 150, 158. 

155 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 151-52; Sinith, Religion, 198; Ryckmans, 
Religions arabes préislamiques, 203b. Cf. also Toufic Fahd, La divination arabe (Leiden, 
1966), 174-76. 

15? Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 151, 153; Smith, Religion, 133, 135, 159 n. 
1; Kremer, Studien, JII-IV, 26; Tritton, “Spirits and Demons in Arabia”, 717-18; Zbinden, 
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It is not clear whether caves play a particular part as habitation of the 
jinn, 160 

However, they do not live exclusively in the desert, but also in areas that 
are rich in water and vegetation,!®! in trees and thickets.'©? A particular 
connection between jinn and springs and wells, as nowadays (see nn. 57, 
58, 77, 79, 80, 81, 113, 114), is less frequent in ancient Arabia than it was 
in Syria or Palestine./9? Jinn are also found as house spirits in human 
habitations, where they sometimes appear in the shape of snakes.!9^ It 





Die Djinn des Islam, 76. Cf. also Werner Caskel, Gamharat al-nasab (Leiden, 1966), II, 
408b (art. Mirdas ibn Abi ‘Amir), 497a (Sa'd ibn ‘Ubada); Toufic Fahd, Le panthéon de 
l'Arabie centrale à la veille de l'hégire (Paris, 1968), 34; idem, "Anges, démons et djinns 
en Islam”, 187-88. 


15? Wellhausen (Reste arabischen eidentums, 106) mentions caves (see n. 155 above), but 


he does not give a source. 

161 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 106, 151; Smith, Religion, 131-32; 
Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 75. Smith (Religion, 131) writes explicitly: "while the 
jinn frequent waste and desert places in general, their special haunts are just those where 
wild beasts gather most thickly—not the arid and lifeless desert, but the mountain glades 
and passes, the neighbourhood of trees and groves, especially the dense untrodden thick- 
ets that. occupy moist. places in the bottom of the valleys”. Wellhausen ( Reste arabischen 
Heidentums, 106-108) and Smith (Religion, 112 with n. 1, 142-51 passim) also explain 
the institution of the hima, the holy district, from its having been the spirits’ abode, 
which was only later taken over by the gods. Cf. Henninger, "Die unblutige Tierweihe der 
vorislamischen Araber in ethnologischer Sicht", Paideuma 4 (1950), 181 with nn. 7-12, 
187 with n. 51. 

162Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 104-106, 151, 164; Smith, Religion, 120 n. 
1, 132-33 (cf. also 442); Kremer, Studien, I-IV, 26; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet, 
27, 29; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 76. CF. also n. 161 above. 

163 Wellhausen (Reste arabischen Heidentums, 106) writes, generally: "They live in wa- 
ter", but does not give a source nor a toncrete example (212-13: he mentions only the 
spring in Afaka, which is in Syria). Gaudefroy-Demombynes (Mahomet, 26) also mentions 
spirits living in springs only in a general way. Chelhod (Sacrifice, 105) mentions sacred 
springs that were guarded by spirits in the shape of giant pythons; the only instance given 
is in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, V1, 751ff. (Chelhod, Sacrifice, 105 n. 6). 
This is the article “Holiness (Semitic)" by Owen C. Whitehouse (loc. cit., 751b-759b). 
"Serpent jinn" is mentioned once, but without a source. It is obviously based on the 
remarks on the subject by Smith ( Religion, 135-36 and 165-212, esp. 166-79). He em- 
phasises explicitly that sacred springs and wells were of less importance among nomadic 
Arabs than in Syria and Palestine (167, cf. 169-77 passim). Concerning the spring in 
Afaka, see ibid., 168-69; concerning ancient southern Arabia, ibid., 168, 176, 177 (partly 
only indirect references); concerning spring spirits in the shape of serpents, zbid., 168, 
176, 177 (only ancient southern Arabia and Syria-Palestine). Concerning the worship of 
springs in Mesopotamia, Asia Minor aud Syria, cf. now Friedrich Muthmann, Mutter und 
Quelle (Basel, 1975), 279-332. Cf. n. 190 below. 

164 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 151, 164; Smith, Religion, 120 n. 1; Trit- 
ton, "Spirits and Demons in Arabia", 717; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 76. 
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has not been possible to determine whether the belief that the doorstep 
is a favourite abode of Spirits (cf. nn. 66, 109-11) originated in ancient 
Arabian times. 165 “They are present everywhere, one is always in danger of 
disturbing them”.166 They are up to their tricks in particular in the dark 
and disappear at the coming of light.197 

[302] Their impact can be detected in nature, especially in extraordi- 
nary and inexplicable phenomena, such as in Strange noises heard at night 
in the desert, !®8 in mirages, in whirlwinds etc,169 They interfere in the lives 
of animals"? and humans, they disturb and frighten them. Animals can 
feel their presence, cven before humans notice them, and react to them.!7! 
In humans, they cause illness, especially fever, epidemics, epilepsy etc., and 
disturb their sexual functions (causing impotence in a man, sterility or mis- 
carriage in a woman).!7? A madman is called majnün, “possessed by the 


165 While Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet, 27, maintains that this is so, I do not know 
a single positive instance from ancient Árabian times. 

166 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 151. 

187 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 151 (cf. also 149-50); Smith, Religion, 
131; Tritton, “Spirits and Demons in Arabia”, 718; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 
76; Ryckmans, Religions arabes préislamiques, 203b. Irene Grütter, “Arabische Bestat- 
tungsbräuche in frühislamischer Zeit”, Der Islam 32 (1955-57), 98, assumes that the 
reason for accompanying a funeral procession with lights was (also) to keep at bay spirits 
who are up to their tricks in the dark. The idea that the crowing of a rooster drives 
the demons away seems to be of Persian origin and entered Arabian soil from there; cf. 
Henninger, “Huhnopfer”, 341 with nn. 35-38 and the instances given therein; also Tritton, 
“Spirits and Demons in Arabia”, 725; Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina, 1.2, 637-38. 

age Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 150, 154-55; Smith, Religion, 130; Jacob, 
Beduinenleben, 122. 

15? Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Hetdentums, 151, 205-206; Smith, Religion, 134; Lane, 
Arabian Society, 36; Kremer, Studien, HI-IV, 29; Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 16-17. On 
the same idea among the Berbers and other peoples, see Werner Vycichl, “Der Teufel in 
der Staubwolke”, Le Muséon 69 (1956), 341-46. 

170 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 155; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 77. 
Various evil practical jokes by jinn: Tritton, “Spirits and Demons in Arabia”, 723-24; 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet, 28. 

171 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 151. 

17? Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 151-51, 163; Smith, Religion, 120, 128, 
135; Tritton, “Spirits and Demons in Arabia”, 722, 724; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Ma- 
homet, 27-28, 43-44; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 77; Ryckmans, Religions arabes 
préislamiques, 203b. See also Tadeusz Kowalski, "Nase und Nieren im arabischen Volks- 
glauben und Sprachgebrauch”, Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes 31 
(1924), 193-218, esp. 203 (disease demons entering through the nose), 212 (ejecting the 
demons by sneezing; cf. also 218), 213 (demons entering through a yawn). Concerning 
sneezing and yawning, see also Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 163. 
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jinn” 173 They abduct people, children as well as adults, taking them into 
the desert.!74 : 

Besides this harassment and interference, there are also other more am- 
icable variants of possession as well as other relationships between humans 
and jinn.175 There was an idea that every human has a Doppelganger among 
the jinn,!7® maybe even a belief in a personal guardian spirit,!7” but most 
certainly one finds the belief that some very favoured human beings can have 
close and friendly relationships with jinn. [303] One such individual is the 
soothsayer (kdhin),!”® the point here being that the jinn have secret knowl- 


173Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 156; Smith, Religion, 120, 127 n. 2, 128, 
129 n. 2; Tritton, "Spirits and Demons in Arabia”, 722-24; Chelhod, Sacrifice, 195- 
96; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet, 27-28; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel 
im Koran, 23-29 passim; Ryckmans, Religions arabes préislamiques, 203b; Zbinden, Die 
Djinn des Islam, 77; Fahd, "Anges, démons et djinns en Islam", 191-92. Cf. also nn. 
231-33 below. 

174Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 154, 155; Fahd, “Anges, démons et djinns 
en Islam", 192. 

175Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 156 with n. 1; he refers to modern ideas 
according to which a human being can be a kind of manhal (cf. n. 75 above), on the 
authority of Doughty (II, 127; 1888 ed., Il, 109). Jinn can also be helpful to humans: 
Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 154-55; Tritton, "Spirits and Demons in Ara- 
bia", 722; Nóldeke, "Arabs (Ancient)", 669b; Chelhod, Sacrifice, 105; Zbinden, Die Djinn 
des Islam, 78. 

176Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 156-56; Tritton, "Spirits and Demons in 
Arabia", 722. Gaudefroy-Demombynes (Mahomet, 28) says: "It appears that the jinn 
haunting graveyards were the doubles of dead people. Muslim belief has preserved the 
idea that everybody bas a double among the jinn, who is his or her close companion 
(garin): he is a person's good or evil genius. It appears possible to discover this double 
in the jinn, invisible or changed into a bird, roaming about the grave.” (We shall not, 
however, discuss in any detail connections with ancient Arabian beliefs concerning the 
soul) When Eichler (Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 35-39) also speaks of 
“iinn as the doubles of humans", the meaning is a different one. He understands it to say 
that, according to ideas expressed in the Qur'àn, jinn are on the same level as humans, 
that they are a class of creatures like humans (and quadrupeds, birds, etc.), but that they 
are no longer demonic beings (and have no superhuman powers). Cf. n. 205 below. 

177 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 156; Kremer, Studien, III-IV, 43; Eichler, 
Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 16. G.D. Hornblower, "Traces of a Ka-Belief in 
Modern Egypt and Old Arabia", Ancient Egypt 8 (1923), 67-70, esp. 69-70, conjectures 
an ancient Arabian belief in a guardian spirit, similar to the ancient Egyptian beliefs 
concerning Ka. 

178 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 134-40 (esp. 134, 137-38), 157 n. 1; van 
Vloten, "Dàmonen, Geister und Zauber bei den alten Arabern" (1893), 183-84; Jacob, 
Altarabische Parallelen, 15-16; Nóldeke, “Arabs (Ancient)", 671a; Eichler, Die Dschinn, 
Teufel und Engel im Koran, 23-29; C. Snouck Hurgronje, "Der Islam", in P.D. Chantepie 
de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, 4th ed. (Tübingen, 1924), I, 651, 661; 
Tritton, “Spirits and Demons in Arabia", 724, 726; H.S. Nyberg, "Bemerkungen zum 
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edge,'7? some of which they impart. The poet (shá'ir) and the musician 
were assumed to be favoured with a similar inspiration, which contributed 
to the great esteem in which poets were held in pre-Islamic Arabia and to 
the faith in the immanent power of the poet’s words, his curse and his satire 
against the enemy.!8? In some way related to this is the belief that the jinn 


‘Buch der Gétzenbilder’ von Ibn al-Kalbi", in Dragma: Martino P. Nilsson A.D. IV Jd. 
Jul. Anno MOMXXIX dedicatum (Lund, 1939), 346-66, esp. 357-60, 362-63; Alfred Hal- 
dar, Associations of Cult Prophets among the Ancient Semites (Uppsala, 1945), 161-98, 
esp. 167, 179-83, 186; Rosa Klinke-Rosenberger, Das Gétzenbuch (Kitab al-Asnàm) des 
Ibn al-Kalbr (Zurich and Leipzig, 1942), 59, 135 nn. 391 and 392; Paret, Mohammed und 
der Koran, 21-23, 156; Zhinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 78- 79, 83; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Mahomet, 29, 39-42; Joseph Henninger, "La société bédouine ancienne", in Francesco 
Gabrieli, ed., L’antica società beduina (Rome, 1959), 69-93, esp. 83 with n. 61; Joseph 
Henninger, "La religion bédouine préislamique”, in ibid., 115-40, esp. 137 with nn. 88-90, 
138-39 with nn. 94-97. Muhammad, whose appearance was like a kahin, was thought 
to be inspired by a jinni , according to his opponents; see Snouck Hurgronje, "Der Is- 
lam", 661; Richard Ettinghausen, Antiheidnische Polemik im Koran (Gelnhausen, 1934; 
Diss. Frankfurt am Main, 1931), 15-19, 25-27; Johann Fück, "Die Originalität des ara- 
bischen Propheten”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlándischen Gesellschaft 90 (1936), 
509-525, esp. 516-17 and the literature cited therein. See Fritz Meier, "Quelques aspects 
de l'inspiration par les démons en Islam”, in Roger Caillois and G.E. von Grunebaum, 
eds., Le réve et les sociétés humaines (Paris, 1967), 418-25; Fahd, La divination arabe, 
68-76 passim; idem, "Anges, démons et djinns en Islam”, 191 (Muhammad was regarded 
in this way as well: tbid.). 

179 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 137-38, 155; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel 
und Engel im Koran, 24-27, 30-32; Tritton, “Spirits and Demons in Arabia”, 726; 
Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 78-79, 83-84; Gaudefroy- Demombynes, Mahomet, 29, 41; 
Fahd, "Anges, démons et djinns en Islam", 191. The myth that there are jinn listening 
in on Heaven, who are driven away by shooting stars is, however, not ancient Arabian 
but rather Islamic (with Jewish influence); see Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 
137-38; Kremer, Studien, III-IV, 39; Grimme, Mohammed, II, 65; Eichler, Die Dschinn, 
Teufel und Engel im Koran, 30-32; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 83-84, 87, 91. 

180 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 135 n. 3, 156, 157 n. 1; Ignaz Goldziher, 
“Die Ginnen der Dichter”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 45 
(1891), 685-90; idem, Abhandlungen zur Arabischen Philologie, I, 1-121 (esp. 1-27, 41- 
42, 59), 133; Jacob, Altarabische Parallelen, 15-16; Rescher, "Studien über den Inhalt 
von 1001 Nacht", 48-49; Noldeke, "Arabs (Ancient)”, 671a; Snouck Hurgronje, “Der 
Islam”, 651, 661; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 23-29; Tritton, 
“Spirits and Demons in Arabia”, 718, 723; Haldar, Cult Prophets, 178, 182-83, 187-89; 
Chelhod, Sacrifice, 105, 131 with n. 5; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 72, 28-29, 82-84, 
98; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet, 23-24, 29; Paret, Mohammed und der Koran, 21, 
156; Henninger, "La société bédouine ancienne"; 83-84 with n. 62; Robert C. Elliot, The 
Power of Satire (Princeton, 1960), esp. 15-18, 103 n. 6 and the literature cited therein; 
Meier, "L'inspiration par les démons en Islam", esp. 420-22; Fahd, "Anges, démons et 
djinns en Islam”, 191. 
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cause dreams and can therefore enable a human partner to interpret dreams 
as wel],1*! 

On the whole, however, humans find them disagreeable. Jinn are not 
“evil” spirits in the moralistic sense, which can be found in the Biblical re- 
ligions as well as Islam (see nn. 206-209 below), but are morally neutral. 
They are helpful or harmful according to whim, depending on whether they 
are friendly or hostile to a person,!5? and this is why people are reluctant to 
have any dealings with them. One never knows how they will react, and con- 
sequently one needs to use various defence strategies to keep them at bay.!9? 
1) Just like nowadays, [304] people had to avoid whistling, because spirits 
call one another by whistling.!?* 2) Another protective strategy could be to 
imitate animals considered to be either demonic themselves or gifted with 
particular powers against the demons, e.g. the braying of a donkey.!® 3) 
People would also wear amulets,!86 and some ancient Arabian incantations 
may well have been directed against the jinn.!197 We do not find any evi- 
dence in pre-Islamic times of invoking the protection of more exalted powers 
against the jinn,!88 but there are 4) some invocations addressed to the jinn 
themselves, which bring to mind the modern dastür yà sáhib al-mahall (see 


181 Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet, 41-42. Cf. also Toufic Fahd, "Les songes et leur 
interprétation selon l'Islam", in Sources orientales 2 (Paris, 1959), 125-57. 

182Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 149; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und 
Engel im Koran, 3-4, 8-9. 

183 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 157-67 (including some practices only in- 
troduced by Islam, cf. n. 217 below); Nóldeke, "Arabs (Ancient)", 670b; Tritton, "Spirits 
and Demons in Arabia”, 717, 718, 720, 724-26. 

185 Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet, 27 (without giving a source); Wellhausen (Reste 
arabischen Heidentums, 150) reports this only about present-day Arabs, according to 
Doughty (see n. 93 above). 

!55Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 162-63; Jacob, Beduinenleben, 154-55; 
Rudolf Geyer, "Das Fieber von Haibar und der Esel", Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes 17 (1903), 301-302; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet, 43-44; Fahd, 
La divination arabe, 475. 

‘86 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 160-67 passim; Smith, Religion, 129 n. 2, 
133 n. 4 (amulets made from the body of a hare, because this animal is not ridden by 
spirits); Lane, Arabian Society, 36-37, 40 (iron); Chelhod, Sacrifice, 174 with n. 7 (men- 
strual blood chases the spirits away); Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 77-78; Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Mahomet, 42-43; Fahd, La divination arabe, 213 n. 7 (hare's bones as a 
defence). On the use of iron, see Goldziher, “Eisen als Schutz gegen Damonen”, 41-46, 
esp. 42-43. 

!57Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 160-67 passim; Zbinden, Die Djinn des 
Islam, 77-78; Tritton, "Spirits and Demons in Arabia", 717. 

188The idea that God is greater than all other powers is sometimes already expressed 
by pre-Islamic poets; see Carl Brockelmann, "Allah und die Gótzen. Der Urspring des 
islamischen Monotheismus”, Archiv für Religionswissenschaft 21 (1922), 99-121, esp. 107- 
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n. 99 above).13? 5) There are also reports of rites that might be called sac- 
rifices, namely slaughtering animals and sprinkling their blood on occasions 
such as the building of a house, the digging of a well, cultivating wasteland 
etc.,1?? similar to modern times (see nn. 103-108), although instances from 
pre-Islamic Arabia are rather rare. It is doubtful whether this should indeed 
be called a sacrifice (in the sense of a gift) or whether it is only a defensive 
rite. This question is linked to that of what exactly the relationship was 
between the ancient Arabian Jinn and the pre-Islamic gods, and whether it 
is possible to presume genuine jinn worship in pre-Islamic Arabia. 

On first consideration, this question would appear to be superfluous, 
because the Qur'àn states explicitly that there were Arabs in Muhammad's 
day who worshipped the jinn (Sürat Saba’ 34, v. 40, Sürat al-Jinn 72, v. 
6) or linked them to God (Surat al-An'àm 6, v. 100; Sürat al-Saffat 37, v. 
158), [305] i.e. treated them as deities.!9! Similar Statements are found in 


11, 114-15, but people do not appear to have drawn the practical consequence of praying 
to him for protection from the jinn, 

189 ane, Arabian Society, 38-39; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 
16-17; Canaan, Dämonenglaube, 47; Tritton, "Spirits and Demons in Arabia”, 717, 722; 
Chelhod, Sacrifice, 105-106. 

190 Smith, Religion, 159 n. 1; Kremer, Studien, I-II, 48; Néldeke, “Arabs (Ancient)”, 
670b; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 16, 18; Tritton, “Spirits and 
Demons in Arabia", 717 n. 6; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 78; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Mahomet, 27] cf. also n. 159 above, We can assume that Strat al-An‘am (6), v. 128, is 
also talking about sacrifices to the Jinn (cf. Macdonald, "Djinn", 1091b; Zbinden, Die 
Djinn des Islam, 88). It is also possible that the pouring of the blood into a hollow at the 
feet of the idol (see Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 39, 103, 116) is linked to 
the chthonic demons (Klinke-Rosenberger, Gótzenbuch, 99 n. 151). Concerning building 
sacrifices according to al-Damirt, see Canaan, "Das Blut in Sitten und Aberglauben”, 22; 
for other information about building sacrifices to jinn, see Fahd, "Anges, démons et djinns 
en Islam", 190 with n. 129 (209). A soothsayer from Yemen always made great sacrifices 
before soothsaying, apparently in honour of the spirit inspiring him; see van Vioten, 
“Dämonen, Geister und Zauber bei den alten Arabern” (1893). On the subject of sacrifices 
near springs in ancient southern Arabia see Smith, Religion, 177 (cf. ibid., 168, 176); also 
Joseph Henninger, "Das Opfer in der altsiidarabischen Hochkulturen", Anthropos 37-40 
(1942-45), 795 n. 38, 797 n. 49, 805 n. 104. Cf. also David Heinrich Müller, "Die Burgen 
und Schlösser Südarabiens nach dem Jklil des Hamdani", Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Phil.-Hist. Classe 94 (1879), 366-67 (Arabic text: 
ibid., 401); Ludwig Forrer, Südarabien nach al- Hamdàni's "Beschreibung der arabischen 
Halbinsel" (Leipzig, 1942), 111 n. 2, 223-25. 

191 Sūrat al-An'am (6), v. 100 (cf. also v. 128); Sūrat Saba’ (34), v. 40; Sürat al-Saffat 
(37), v. 158; Sürat al-Jinn (72), v. 6. See Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im 
Koran, 16-18, 25, 34, 38-39; Tritton, "Spirits and Demons in Arabia", 726; Haldar, Cult 
Prophets, 182 with nn. 5-8; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 79-80. Concerning the jinn in 
pre-Islamic Arabia and their relations to the deities, see now Fahd, Le panthéon de l'Arabie 
centrale, 9 (continuation of n. 3), 12 n. 1, 44, 80, 88, 116 n. 1; idem, "Anges, démons et 
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early Islamic tradition.!9? Consequently earlier Western scholars of Islam 
assumed a genuine “jinn worship". Thus e.g. Alois Sprenger, against whom 
Wellhausen writes: 


It is not correct that the Arabs made no distinction between gods 
and demons, as Sprenger assumes. He believes that it is perfectly 
clear from the Qur'àn that jinn worship was the nucleus of Arab 
polytheism (I, 252).93 It is just as clearly evident from the 
Church Fathers that the Greeks, Romans, Teutonic peoples etc. 
worshipped demons and other unclean spirits, or from Leviticus 
and the Book of Chronicles that on ancient Israelite hills sacri- 
fices were offered to satyrs and demons of the wilderness. In fact 
it was only with the advent of Islam that the gods were reduced 
to demons. However, just as they sank to being demons in the 
end, so they had risen from being demons in the beginning. .. oe 


djinns en Islam”, 190. It seems, however, that Fahd is not always consistent in his ideas. 
In one instance he distinguishes between jinn and deities (190: “How. . . could such spirits, 
who had neither individuality nor personality, be compared to the individualised and per- 
sonified gods?"), but on the other hand he appears to admit that a jinn? could sometimes 
be regarded as a god (ibid.: "...the jinni, while not individualised or personified, is all 
the same permanently liked to the individual or the community, although he is not always 
regarded as a god” (emphasis added). The latter passage is in agreement with the idea 
that he considers Allah to be the appellative for all the higher deities and jinn the appella- 
tive for the lower deities: “In short, in pre-Islamic times, Allah appears to have been an 
appellative that could be used for all the higher deities of the Arab pantheon, just as jadd, 
the deified ancestor, and jinn, the genius loci, referred Lo lower deities” (Fahd, Panthéon, 
44; cf. also ibid., 8 n. 3, 12 n. 1, 116 n. 7) In order to support this view, he points out 
that lower deities were denoted by the Aramaic term ginnaye (ibid., RO n. 2; cf. n. 236 
above). l'ahd's statements on the relation between the terms jadd and jinn are not quite 
clear either (cf. Panthéon, 44, as opposed to ibid., 80-81). While the passage quoted 
above (Panthéon, 44) distinguishes between the deified ancestor jadd and the jinn, we 
later find (ibid., 80): "In Aramaean lands, the jadd was the equivalent of the Canaanite 
Ba'l and, in Arab lands, the equivalent of a certain class of jinn” (emphasis added). In 
the note he says: “Jadd and jinni are equivalent generic terms” (ibid., 80 n. 2) However, 
it is certain that even for Fahd, pre-Islamic deities and jinn are not generally identical, 
but only partly so. 

132g g. Ibn al-Kalbr. Cf. Klinke-Rosenberger, Gétzenbuch, 48, 113 n. 248; Zbinden, Die 
Djinn des Islam, 79-80. 1t is, however, necessary sometimes to ask whether similar reports 
in hadith have an independent value or whether they are based on and commenting on 
Qur'ànic passages. 

193 The passage quoted is Alois Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed, I 
(Berlin, 1861), 252. 

134 wWellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 211-12. 
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Such was the predominant view among Islamic and Semitic scholars studying 
the history of religion towards the end of the nineteenth century: spirits and 
gods do not differ in their nature, but only in the relations they have with 
humans; spirits are feared and their habitat to be avoided, whereas gods 
command trust and their dwellings are visited for the express purpose of 
worshipping them and receiving help.!95 Chelhod’s view is similar, based 
on the theory of a linear development. beginning (not with the spirits but) 
with the idea of the impersonal-sacred: 


The same absence of personalisation can be observed in the idea 
à nomad has of the divine... .the analysis of the basic ideas of 
ancient Semitic religion leads us to believe that the notion as 
such of a personalised deity is only a late acquisition. In its 
place we find a non-differentiated sacred entity that is essentially 
represented by the jinn.. . Everything in the desert is animated 
and wondrous, but nothing to such an extent as to become a 
genuine object of worship.196 


This, according to Chelhod, is the reason why there is hardly any public 
worship among the nomads; it only begins when they settle and deities 
become personalised.!97 

If we wish to subscribe to this view, however, the Qur'ànic passages 
about jinn worship mentioned above would have to be interpreted rather 
brutally. While there is no theological precision to be found in the Qur'àn, 
there is a clear differentiation between the deities of Arab polytheism on the 
one hand and the jinn on the other,!?? and we encounter major difficulties 
when interpreting these passages as referring to deitijes,199 Consequently, 
Several more recent authors have not followed Smith's and Wellhausen's 
theory. Macdonald, while accepting the Qur'ànic passages on jinn worship 
without reservation, interprets them in accordance with his idea that by 
Muhammad's time there was no longer any genuine paganism in Mecca. 
Rather, there was a syncretism, “a kind of Christian faith in which saints 
and angels had come between God and his servants”, Macdonald appears 
to count the jinn among these intermediate beings (who intercede with 


193 Smith, Religion, 119, 121-24, 126, 130; Cf. also Cook, ibid., 539; Wellhausen, Reste 
arabischen Heidentums, 211-14 passim (see 280-82); Nóldeke, “Arabs (Ancient)", 670b. 

136 Chelhod, Sociologie, 42-43. 

1?7 Thid., 90. 

‘98 Bichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 17, 37-38, 76-78; Zbinden, Die 
Djinn des Islam, 79-80, 84. 

199 Tritton, “Spirits and Demons in Arabia”, 726. 
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God).?9? [306] J. Starcky writes: “Present-day Arabs who believe in jinn 
consider them to be mainly evil spirits, but for Muhammad’s contempo- 
raries, the jinn were gods (Surat al-An‘am 6, v. 11 [sic. Read: v. 100])".??! 
Starcky, like Dussaud,?9? quite obviously bases his statement on the fact 
that there was a class of minor deities in Palmyra, called ginnaye, a name 
that is undoubtedly related etymologically to Arabic jinn (see below, 310— 
11). Gaudefroy-Demombynes also assumes pre-Islamic jinn worship, but on 
the premise of a gradual and fluid transition from jinn to deities who were 
indeterminate at first and only later acquired clear personalities (see above, 
281-82, with n. 10). Zbinden??? is the strongest champion of pre-Islamic 
jinn worship. 

However, it may be that the difference of opinion is not quite as sharp 
as it seems to be at first sight. The contrast between demons as fearsome 
and gods as friendly and helpful beings as postulated by Smith is probably 
exaggerated, because of his general theory of Semitic gods (gods are, in a 
totemistic sense, blood relations of their clans). There are, in fact, even 
among the jinn friendly and helpful beings in pre-Islamic Arabia (see nn. 
175-80 above), and not even Smith (see n. 190 above) assumes a complete 
absence of jinn worship. This alone would be reason enough not to accept 
unreservedly Smith's absolute statements. Wellhausen has a suggestion that 
might help us here: *... There is also devotion to demons, but it is entirely 
private and barely rises above the level of magic; it is not a starting point 
for progress. ..."??* Leaving aside the theory that is always attempting to 
arrange everything along an ascending line of development, this expresses 
an important distinction: the private worship of spirits (jinn, demons) on 
the one hand and public communal worship of deities on the other can exist 
alongside one another (and one does not necessarily result from the other— 
certainly not always). 

Before turning to this problem of cultural history, a brief account of how 
Islam influenced ancient Arab beliefs in the jinn would be useful. 


200 Macdonald, “Djinn”, 1091b. 

201 Jean Starcky, "Palmyréniens, nabatéens et arabes du nord avant l'Islam", in Maurice 
Brillant and René Aigrain, Histoire des religions, IV (Paris, n.d.), 219. 

20?René Dussaud, La pénétration des arabes en Syrie avant l'Islam (Paris, 1955), 90-91, 
98, 99, 101, 110-13, 169, with Fig. 26 (p. 111) and Fig. 27 (p. 114). 

2037 binden, Die Djinn des Islam, 79-80, 83-84, 99. 

??* Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 213 n. 1. [Emphasis added: J.H.]. Cf. also 
Cook in Smith, Religion, 539, who assumes the absence of jinn worship in principle, but, 
on the other hand, stresses the fact that the boundaries are fluid. See also Wilhelm Wundt, 
Volkerpsychologie, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1900-1909), VI.3, 50-51, 64-65, 312-15, 412-48 (esp. 
412-20). 
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Muhammad shared his com patriots’ and contemporaries’ beliefs cancern- 
ing the jinn and integrated them into the Qur’an without qualms insofar as 
they did not endanger God’s uniqueness. Everything that looked remotely 
like jinn worship, or ascribed divine (or semi-divine) nature to the jinn (e.g. 
their genealogical connection with God: Siirat Saba’ 37, v. 158), was elim- 
inated on principle. According to Islam, the jinn are on the same level as 
humans: they are God's creations, they have a life in this world and one 
in the next and they are faced with the decision whether they want to ac- 
cept the Islamic revelation (Muhammad himself preached to the jinn; see 
Sürat al-Ahqàf 46, vs. 28-31; Sürat al-Jinn 72, vs. 1-19). Depending on 
their decision, they are either good (believing) or evil (unbelieving) jinn; 
the good ones will enter Paradise after the Last Judgement, the evil ones 
will go to hell. Since the Islamic revelation, jinn are not allowed to visit 
Heaven anymore, where earlier they could have listened and consequently 
revealed hidden and future things to soothsayers [307] (Sürat al-Jinn 72, 
vs. 8-10, etc.).2°° While the difference between good jinn and angels (good 


205 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 137-38, 153; Kremer, Studien, II-IV, 
27-28, 38-39; Lane, Arabian Society, 34-35, 37-38, 39; Grimme, Mohammed, Il, 63-71, 
esp. 63-66, 69 71; Smith, Religion, 135 n. 1; Macdonald, “Djinn”, 1091b-1092a; Snouck 
Hurgronje, “Der Islam”, 664; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 5, 8- 
39, esp. 17-19, 30-39; Henninger, “Spuren christlicher Glaubenswahrheiten im Koran”, 
130 (= book edition, 58); Ryckmans, Religions arabes préislamiques, 203b with n. 34; 
Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 71, 81-93. Cf. also Fahd, Panthéon, 79 n. 1; Fahd, “Anges, 
démons et djinns en Islam”, 175-86 with nn. 105-63 (207-11). On the assimilation of the 
belief in jinn into the Islamic framework, Prof. Erwin Graf observes the following (letter 
dated 3/2/1964): “concerning the jinn in Stras 46 and 72: it is perhaps not altogether 
à coincidence that the tradition has moved the sermons to outside the haram in Mecca. 
Are jinn not allowed into the holy places? (but see Süras 113 and 114!). This would be 
important for the problem of their relations with Allah and the gods known in Mecca. 
However, I believe that before Muhammad and outside Mecca there was little reflection 
on these correlations. (In my view the Jinn sermons might be inspired in a way by 
Christ’s sermon in Hades)” [cf. I Peter 3:19-20]. On the subject of Jewish (and Christian) 
elements in Arabian Jinn lore, see Lane, Arabian Society, 39-40; Kremer, Studien, I1- 
IV, 39-44; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 8, 16, 18-23; Zbinden, 
Die Djinn des Islam, 82-99 passim, 120-30 (see the critical remarks by Hans Joachim 
Schoeps, Zeitschrift für Religions- und Geistesgeschichte 6 [1954], 369); on the teachings 
about the jinn in Islamic tradition and theology, see Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 93-99, 
141-62; also Otto Spies in Orientalische Literatur-Zeitung 50 (1955), cols. 536-38; Johann 
Fück, review of Zbinden's Die Djinn des Islam in Der Islam 32 (1955), 105. Eichler, Die 
Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 3, 8-39, stresses the importance of distinguishing 
between three different theories in the Qur’an concerning the jinn, and Zbinden (Die Djinn 
des Islam, 81-87) agrees with him to a large extent, the three being “jinn as demons" 
(8-29), “jinn as intermediate beings" (30-35) and “jinn as doppelgánger of humans" (35- 
39). This triad, however, is valid only in the context of the (Qur’anic and later formal) 
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spirits inherited from the Biblical religions) is fairly clear,?°° there is not al- 
ways such a clear distinction among evil spirits.?? Thus it is not quite clear 
from the Qur'àn whether Iblis (diabolos, the devil) was originally counted 
among the angels or the jinn.?°8 There are at least three categories of evil 
spirits who will be cast into hell after the Last Judgement: 1) fallen angels 
(“satans”; the word shaytan, “Satan”, also appears in the plural shayálin in 
the Qur'an, while iblis is found only in the singular);??? 2) the unbelievers 
among the jinn;?!© 3) pagan deities.?!! Thus we can see that the latter are 
seen as à kind of evil spirits, and the question arises whether they are not 
also part of the category of evil jinn. 

One thing is clear: it is not the existence of these beings that is denied in 
the Qur'àn (with the exception of very sporadic instances), but their divine 
nature. Usurping divine nature is their sin, just as ascribing it to beings 
other than God is the sin of their worshippers (the sin of shirk, “having a 
companion", which has remained the term for polytheism in Islamic theol- 
ogy). For this sin, these “companions” (of God), shuraka’, are condemned 





Islamic doctrine, not of popular religion. In both cases the term doppelgánger does not 
exclude demonic character (superhuman powers) (cf. n. 176 above). Furthermore, the 
term "intermediate being" is not a very happy choice; cf. Henninger, "Spuren christlicher 
Glaubenswahrheiten", 130 (= book edition, 58) with n. 10. Consequently this distinction 
is not made here. 

206Kremer, Studien, I11-IV, 40-44; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 
1-7, 81-131; Henninger, “Spuren christlicher Glaubenswahrheiten im Koran”, 129-41 (= 
book edition, 57-69) and the literature cited therein; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 89-90. 
This distinction is frequently blurred in popular Islam; cf. Canaan, Aberglaube, 7; idem, 
Démonenglaube, 3-4; also n. 75 above. 

207 Grimme, Mohammed, 11, 69-71; Kremer, Studien, II-IV, 39-41, Lane, Arabian So- 
ciety, 25, 27-28, 32-33; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 1-80 passim; 
Henninger, “Spuren christlicher Glaubenswahrheiten im Koran”, 284-93 (= book edition, 
70-79) and the literature cited therein; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 87-89. 

2081 ane, Arabian Society, 29-32; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 11, 
33-34, 36, 53-54, 59-61; Henninger, “Spuren christlicher Glaubenswahrheiten im Koran”, 
130 n. 11, 286-89 (book edition, 58 n. 11, 72-75); Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 88-89. 

20? Bichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 48, 56-64, 75; Henninger, "Spuren 
christlicher Glaubenswahrheiten im Koran", 284-86 (book edition, 70-72). 

219See Sarat al-A'raf (7), v. 36; Sürat Hid (11), v. 120; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und 
Engel im Koran, 37-38; Henninger, "Spuren christlicher Glaubenswahrheiten im Koran", 
130 with n. 8; (1949), 243 with n. 164 (book edition, 58 with n. 8, 97 with n. 164); Zbinden, 
Die Djinn des Islam, 85, 99. 

?! Grimme, Mohammed, 11, 63-71, esp. 65-66, 69-71; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und 
Engel im Koran, 78; Henninger, "Spuren christlicher Glaubenswahrheiten im Koran" 
(1949), 293 with n. 163 (book edition, 97 with n. 163), and the literature cited therein. 
Concerning the real existence of pagan deities according to the Qur'an see also Rudi Paret, 
Mohammed und der Koran (Stuttgart, 1957), 95. 
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to burn in hell.2!2 [308] The Qur’an does not, however, tell us what kind of 
beings these pagan deities really are; only in later Islam were they ranked 
among the evil jinn or Shaytáns,?13 

Modern popular belief in the Arab-Islamic countries has of course beim 
influenced by the position occupied by Muhammad and the oldest traditions 
regarding belief in jinn,?!* but in different ways. The distinction between 
believing and unbelieving jinn is mentioned in popular literature,?15 and 
occasionally elsewhere,?16 but on the whole the evil jinn, often grouped 
with the shaytdns, play a much more important part in popular beliefs than 
the good ones. Defence strategies against these “evil Spirits" (see nn. 92-98, 
183-88 above) were enriched by some typically Islamic elements, such as 
using Qur’anic Passages for incantations and amulets.?!7 Another typically 
Islamic belief is that Ramada, the month of fasting, commands Special 
powers to keep the jinn at bay, for instance that all the jinn are banned to 
behind the mountain of Qaf, at the edge of the world, and only return after 
the end of the month. Even then they cannot enter a house that still contains 
anything left over from Ramadan (e.g. bread baked in this month?!8), Or 
course, every manner of worshipping the jinn, with prayer or, even more so, 
with sacrifices (see nn. 99-128, 190-93 above) are in flagrant opposition to 


2177 Karl Ahrens, Afuhammed als Religionsstifter (Leipzig, 1935), 88-90; Eichler, Die 
Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 17, 38-39, 76—78; Henninger, "Spuren christlicher 
Glaubenswahrheiten im Koran”, 286 with n. 21 (book edition, 72 with n. 21); Zbinden, 
Die Djinn des Islam, 85, 88. 

713 Pichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 17. Cf. also ibid., 2, 5; Haldar, Cult 
Prophets, 181-82, 186; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 84. Wellhausen (Reste arabischen 
Heidentums, 157-59, 211-12) and Smith (Religion, 120-21) do not say explicitly when, 
according to their theory, this classification among the jinn took place. General reading 
on reducing gods to demons: Cook in Smith, Religion, 539 with n. 2; cf. also nn. 1 above, 
239 below. On reducing the gods of vanquished religions to the status of demons, cf. 
also Franz Joseph Délger, “'Teufels Großmutter’, Magna Mater Deum und Magna Mater 
Daemonum. Die Umwerung der Heidengötter im christlichen Dämonenglauben”, Antike 
und Christentum 3 (1932), 153-76. 

?* Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 157-59; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 
97-99. 

! Concerning believing and unbelieving jinn in the 1007 Nights see Henninger, "Mo. 
hammedanische Polemik gegen das Christentum in 1001 Nacht”, 298 with n. 42; Zbinden, 
Die Djinn des Islam, 59-70, esp. 66; other information on popular Arabic literature: ibid., 
70-72. 

216 Doughty (I, 301; H, 209; — 1888 ed., I, 259; II, 188) heard the view that half the jinn 
are unbelieving and evil, the other half faithful Muslims and good. This, however, seems 
to be due to the influence of urban views, 

717 See also Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 67-69, 72, 95-96, 98. Concerning amulets, 
etc., now also Kriss, Volksglaube im Bereich des Islam, esp. 1-139 passim, 

718 Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 21; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 45, 130. 
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Islam.?!? So how is it possible that, in spite of this, sacrifices to the jinn 
play such a major part in popular religion in present-day Arabia and that 
there is, in fact, much more profuse and conclusive literary evidence than in 
pre-Islamic Arabia? Scholars have tried to explain this by pointing out that, 
when the pagan gods were reduced to demons, the importance and size of 
the spirit world increased and so attracted all that remained of the worship 
of pagan gods.??? This is largely correct, although it does not justify the 
conclusion that there were no sacrifices at all to jinn in pre-Islamic Arabia. 
As it is only in later Islam that pagan gods are called jinn (see n. 213 above), 
we must not interpret the passages in the Qur'an dealing with jinn worship 
(see above, n. 191) simply as relating to pagan deities. Zbinden is probably 
[309] right when he maintains that gods as well as jinn were worshipped 
in pre-Islamic Arabia??! (with sacrifices and in other ways), while it is not 
possible to agree completely with his arguments (see below, 312). 


III. Problems of Cultural History 


The preceding overview of present-day and pre-Islamic beliefs in the jinn has 
put into relief similarities as well as differences. Our task is now to attempt 
to delimit still more clearly the native Arabian elements in pre-Islamic jinn 
belief. Firstly, we must exclude everything that is not found i in pre-Islamic 
Arabia and occurs only in countries that were Arabicized later. This includes 
some elements that, as Albright has demonstrated, are neither Arabian nor 
early Semitic but more recent and sometimes only of Hellenistic origin.222 If, 
for instance, the jinnīya inhabiting a spring in Palestine is just called 'arüsa 
(*bride", “young woman”), this is the exact translation of Greek nymphe,??3 
and indicates influences from Hellenistic times. Jf, moreover, in some places 
the spirits appear in the form of cockerels, hens and chicks, this idea cannot 
be very old either, as the domestic chicken only became common in Syria 
and Palestine during the first century Bc.??1 


219A]-Damīrī in Smith, Religion, 159 n. 1; Kremer, Studien, l-11, 48; Eichler, Die 
Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 2, 16; Tritton, “Spirits and Demons in Arabia", 
717; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 99. 

?2 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 157. Cf. also nn. 212 and 213 above. 

V2 7binden, Die Djinn des Islam, 79-80. 

?? Albright, "Islam and the Religions of the Ancient Orient", 283-301, esp. 284-87, 
289-95, 300-301. 

223 id., 291. Cf. also Martin Ninck, Die Bedeutung des Wassers in Kult und Leben der 
Alten (Darmstadt, 1960); Muthmann, Mutter und Quelle, 77-278 passim. 

224 Albright, "Islam and the Religions of the Ancient Orient”, 291-92. The view of John 
P. Peters, “The Cock”, Journal of the American Oriental Society 33 (1913), 363-70, that 
chicken domestication only became known in Palestine after the Exile, can no longer be 
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However, we cannot confine ourselves to the exclusion of such secondary 
details; there is even the question of whether the word jinn itself and the 


notion linked to it is at all ancient and originally Arabic. Consequently the 
question of etymology and origins of the word jinn will have to be dealt wh 
at length.225 

Medieval lexicographers of Arabic derive the word from the root janna 
(= “to cover”, "hide", *veil") and thus explain jinn as a “hidden, mysterious 
being” .?26 As this explanation, however, meets with various difficulties,?27 
the possibility of its being a loan-word was also considered, possibly from 
Ethiopic,?® or possibly from an Indo-European [310] language. The simi- 
larity to Latin genius repeatedly gave rise to this theory, although it was not 
assumed to have been a direct loan, but rather reflected a, possible related 
Iranian root.??9 This explanation is now generally rejected.?99 Wensinck23! 


maintained. There are already instances from the seventh century BC; see W.F, Albright 
and P.E. Dumont, “A Parallel between Indic and Babylonian Sacrificial Ritual”, Journal 
of the American Oriental Society 54 (1934), 108-109. Cf. also Henninger, "Huhnopfer", 
337-46. 

225 See Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 148-49; Nóldeke, “Arabs (Ancient)”, 
669b-670a; Macdonald, “Djinn”, 1091b; A.J. Wensinck, “The Etymology of the Ara- 
bic Djinn (Spirits)”, Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Weten- 
schapen, Afd. Letterkunde, 5e Reeks, IV, 506-14 (Amsterdam, 1920); and his “Supple- 
mentary Notes on the Etymology of the Arabic Djinn (Spirits)”, 314a-514e; Eichler, Die 
Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 9-11; Canaan, Dámonenglaube, 4, 51 n. 35; Zbinden, 
Die Djinn des Islam, 75. 

226 See the instances quoted in the literature given in n. 225 above. 

??' Macdonald, “Djinn”, 1901b. Cf. also nn. 231-33 below. 

228.0. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 148 n. 3; Macdonald, “Djinn”, 1091b; 
Albright, "Islam and the Religions of the Ancient Orient”, 292; Eichler, Die Dschinn, 
Teufel und Engel im Koran, 9. 

229 Macdonald, “Djinn”, 1091; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 9-10. 
Cf. n. 230 below. 

7 Nöldeke, review of Wellhausen's Reste arabischen Heidentums in Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlündischen Gesellschaft 41 (1887), 717; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Heidentums, 148 n. 3; Wensinck, “Etymology”, 506; Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und 
Engel im Koran, 9-10; Nyberg, "Bemerkungen zum 'Buch der Gótzenbilder' von Ibn al- 
Kalbr", 358 n. 21; Schlumberger (as in n. 236 below), 121 n. 1; Dussaud, Pénétralion, 90, 
110 n. 8; Starcky in Brillant and Aigrain, IV, 219. More recently Jacques Numa Lambert, 
in his most debatable book: Aspects de la civilisation à l'age du fratriarcat (Algiers, 1958; 
see the review in Anthropos 56 [1961], 974-76), has derived not only the Palmyrene form 
g-n-y (see n. 236 below) but also Arabic jinn from Greek gennaios (loc. cit., 85-141, esp. 
85, 123-24). Dussaud’s view (Pénétration, 110-13) that there never was a god named 
Gennéas (Gennaios) but that g-n-y always was appellative is rejected as being hyper- 
critical by Lambert, but it does not appear to be possible to refute it. Cf. also Meier, 
"L'inspiration par les démons en Islam", 421. 

231 See the passage quoted in n. 225 above, and the supplement, 
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assumed the derivation from the root janna to be correct, but explained it 
in the active sense rather than the passive: something that causes illness or 
madness, and based it on the following reasoning: 


I. In the Semitic conception psychic affections and certain bodily 
actions are caused by spirits. II. The dealings of spirits with 
men are usually expressed by verbs meaning “to cover". III. 
The action of covering is conceived in this way, that the spirit 
comes upon a man, takes its abode in him and overpowers him, 
so that he is no longer himself but the spirit that is upon or 
within him; the action is a genuine incarnation.??? IV. Poetic 
and prophetic inspiration is thus to be considered as caused by 
incarnated spirits. V. The etymology of the word jinn is to be 
viewed in this light.?*3 


What the explanations so far have in common, despite all their differences, 
is that they consider the word jinn to be purely Arabic. F.W. Albright 
is of a different opinion, which begins with the observation that Theodor 
Nóldeke and Mark Lidzbarski had already noticed?3* that there is an Ara- 
maic word gene, “hidden”, plural genen, “hidden things", and the emphatic 
plural genayya.??? This term is used to describe a group of lower deities 
in inscriptions dating from the third century AD in Dura on the Euphrates 
and in the Palmyra region.?9° The word is also found in Aramaic magic 
texts from the sixth century AD, meaning "(evil) spirit”.°7 The Fathers of 


232For a more precise explanation of this rather ambiguous term, see Wensinck, "Ety- 
mology”, 510-513, and his "Supplementary Notes", 514c-514e. 

?33 Wensinck, “Etymology”, 513-14. Cf. Fahd, “Anges, démons et, djinns en Islam", 213. 

?31Nóldeke, Wellhausen review, 717; Mark Lidzbarski, Ephemeris für semitische 
Epigraphik, I] (1903-1908), 82 (quoted in Albright, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 57 [1937), 319-20; cf. also ibid., 60 [1940], 292 with n. 29). 

235 Albright, “Islam and the Religions of the Ancient Orient”, 292. 

238 Thid., 292 with n. 30; more detailed reports have since emerged: Daniel Schlumberger, 
La Palmyréne du Nord-Ouest (Paris, 1951), 25, 67, 121-22, 123 (b), 127-28, 135-37, and 
Plate XXIX, 1; Dussaud, Pénétration, 90-91, 98, 99, 101, 110-13, and Fig. 26 (to p. 111), 
Fig. 27 (p. 114); Starcky in Brillant and Aigrain, IV, 219; Harold Ingholt, Henri Seyrig, 
Jean Starcky, Recueil des tesséres de Palmyre, with additional remarks by André Caquot 
(Paris, 1955), 32 (nos. 225 and 226), 35 (no. 248), also Caquot, :bid., 182. In ibid., 30 
no. 211, we also find a word g-n-y, but not as the name of a deity; cf. Caquot, ibid., 
143, on the roots g-n-y and '-g-n, and Franz Rosenthal's review of this work in Journal 
of the American Oriental Society 75 (1955), 199b-200a. Cf. also Jean Starcky, review of 
Dussaud, Pénétration, in Revue biblique 63 (1956), 276 (with the sources, ibid., nn. 2-4); 
Maria Hofner, art. "Genneas" in Haussig, ed., Wórterbuch der Mythologie, I.1, 439-40. 

297 Albright, "Islam and the Religions of the Ancient Orient”, 292, and the instances 


listed therein. 
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the Syrian church (fourth-sixth centuries) and the Syriac translation of the 
Bible (Peshittà) use the derived noun [311] genyáthà (emphatic feminine 
plural) to denote pagan sanctuaries and pagan deities or demons.?38 AI 
this leads Albright to draw the following conclusion: 


The jinn themselves were probably introduced into Arabic folk- 
lore in the late pre-Islamic period....The passage from Ara- 
maic ganyá or genyà, feminine genithà, "demon", to Arabic 
jinniy(un), jinniyat(un) offers no difficulty whatever when one 
remembers that Aram. gená and Arab. janna are synonymous 
and that a slight morphological adaption would therefore be nor- 
mal. The occult figures of depotentized pagan deities with which 
the imagination of the Christian Aramaeans peopled the under- 
world, the darkness of night, ruined temples and sacred foun- 
tains, were organized by Arab imagination into the jinn of the 
Arabian Nights, creatures of smoke, intermediate between the 
fiery devils of hell and the angels of light.239 


288 fig 292-93, and the instances listed therein. 

??? Thid., 292-93. In a letter dated 16/1/1964, Prof. Giorgio Levi della Vida rejects most 
emphatically the etymology suggested by Albright. He stresses most urgently that we 
have here two different roots: the Aramaic words mentioned are derived from the root 
g-n-y — "to be hidden", whereas Arabic jinn is derived from the root j-n-n = "to cover”. 
Consequently he considers Wensinck's explanation (see above, nn. 231-33) to remain valid. 
"In my view, there is no link whatsoever betwecn Palmyrene gny’, Syriac genyata and 
Arabic jinn; ...the Aramaic words are derived from a root meaning “to be hidden” (as 
also maintained by Albright) and the y is part of the root. Jinn is derived from a root jnn 
with doubled n (the 7 of jinn beiug, of course, the adjectival suffix and not part of the 
root) meaning "to cover" (I believe Wensinck's explanation to be still valid; cf. incubus!) 
The Aramaean gny' are chthonic deities, altogether different from Arabian jinn who live 
in the open air (I should think that in those cases where they appear as subterranean 
spirits, we are dealing with beliefs that are not purely Arabian). The fact that the two 
roots g-n-y and j-n-n may well have been related originally, at a proto-Semitic time, 
of course has nothing to do with the present question." Having taken this statement by 
Levi della Vida into account, Prof, Fritz Meier expresses himself with similar, or possibly 
even more, reticence: "As for the etymology of Jinn, I believe it to be Arabic, but it is 
still not at all clear what the name means. There are too many possible interpretations: 
active ‘covering’, Passive ‘covered’, but how? and what? ...] am by no means certain 
that this is a parallel case to incubus, they might just as well be protective deities (giving 
cover), but there are other possibilities as well." (letter dated 5/11/1968). See now the 
detailed discussion of the origin of the word jinn in Fritz Meier, "Ein Arabischer ‘Bet- 
Ruf?”, Asiatische Studien 33 (1979), 189-98. Having given numerous instances, Meier 
rejects al! non-Arabic (whether Indo-European, Ethiopian or Aramaic) etymologies (zbid., 
189-92) and considers the Arabic derivation to be more likely (ibid., 192-98), but still 
only with reservations (:bid., 198). Even if the Arabic etymology were certain, it would 
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It is uncontested that Arabic jinn is related to the Aramaic words mern- 
tioned. Other authors, however, consider the Palmyrene genayya (or gin- 
naya’), a group of lower deities who are only known in this appellative form, 
to have been introduced there by Arab nomads, and consequently derived 
from Arabic.?*9 This would also explain the incidence of the term in Chris- 
tian Literature in Syriac, but maybe not in Aramaic magical texts, for which 
no other Arabic influence can be proved.24! 

There are arguments in favour of Albright’s view, according to which 
the word jinn, as well as the idea of the jinn, was a loan from the Aramaic 
linguistic and cultural region, especially as it is, after all, possible to prove 
many other Aramaic loans in Arabia.242 It is impossible to refute it directly, 
if only because literary documents in Arabia begin comparatively late and 
consequently direct literary evidence of beliefs in the jinn dates from the 
time just before that of Muhammad, and is therefore more recent than the 
Palmyrene reports mentioned above. Still, it is im probable that there should 
have been no earlier beliefs in spirits at all in Arabia. Smith has already 
pointed out that the belief in hairy desert spirits can also be shown to have 
existed among North Semites and thus is likely to be part of the common 
stock of early Semitic religion.243 

Of course, it must be taken into account that the belief in demons 
in Mesopotamia, as illustrated in considerable wealth in cuneiform litera- 
ture,?*^ is not purely Semitic but may contain many foreign, particularly 
Sumerian, elements.249 After all, the distinction made between the Semites 
at a stage conjectured to be common to all of them, on the one hand, and the 
(later) individual Semitic peoples who were already mixed, both: racially and 
culturally, on the other, is perfectly justified.24° [312] However, the com- 


———————————— * 
still be possible for non-Arabian elements to have infiltrated the contents of the idea. This 
possibility must be taken into account, especially for modern beliefs concerning the jinn 
in Syria and Palestine. . 

?*? Schlumberger, La Palmyréne du Nord- Ouest, 136; Dussaud, Pénétration, 90-91, 99, 
113-14. 

241 Albright, "Islam and the Religions of the Ancient Orient”, 292 n. 31. 

242 Of Henninger, "Menschenopfer", 800 with n. 357, and the instances listed therein. 
??Smith, Religion, 120, 198, 441-446; also Cook, ibid., 538-39. 

?*'Of. n. 2 above; nn. 245 and 257 below. 

45See the instances quoted in n. 2 above. Cf. also Stephen Herbert Langdon, The 
Mythology of all Races, V: Semitic [Mythology] (Boston, 1931), 354-74 (many details of 
which, however, are open to challenge), and n. 257 below; idem, "Babylonian and Hebrew 
Demonology", Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1934, 45-56, and n. 257 below. 

?*$See Sabatino Moscati, "The Semites: a Linguistic, Ethnic and Racial Problem", 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 19 (1957), 421-34 (summary in Anthropos 53 [1958], 626- 
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parison of the ancient Semitic deities?” carried out during a symposium in 
Rome in 1958 produced the following results: There is no proof of a firmly 
constructed early Semitic pantheon; on the contrary, it appears that at the 
earliest time Semites become identifiable (third millennium BC), a number of 
deities were just beginning to take shape, a process that progressed parallel 
to the nomads becoming sedentary.”48 In the oldest conjectured Semitic no- 
madic religion, we find initially only the god El (Lagrange's characterisation: 
“El, the common god, primitive and most probably unique to the Semites” , 
is largely correct, although some qualification will be necessary?19). then 
also protective deities for individual tribes and groups,?®° and finally “an- 
imist" ideas.25! Just as the ancient Semitic supreme God survives In an 


exalted form in Israelite and Islamic monotheism, so these “animist” ideas 


are the origins of later polytheism, with all its astral, climate, and fertility 
deities. 252 


1. The schematising view that knowledge of the human soul is primary, 
and only secondarily projected outwards, must be abandoned. The Arabian 
jinn are not originally spirits of the dead;?54 on the contrary, behind them 


27). Cf. also Joseph Henninger, Uber Lebensraum und Lebensformen der Frühsemiten 
(Cologne and Opladen, 1968), esp. 7-14, 43-48, and the literature quoted there. 

247 See Sabatino Moscati, ed., Le antiche divinità semitiche (Rome, 1958); also the review 
in Anthropos 55 (1960), 996-908. 

48 Moscati in Le antiche divinità semitiche, 119-35, esp, 135; Angelo Brelich, ibid., 135- 
40, esp. 135, 139-40; Anthropos 55 (1960), 907-908. 

2419 Moscati, op. cit., 121-22, 135; Brelich, op. cit., 137; Anthropos 55 (1960), 907. 

25° Moscati, op. cil., 134-35; Anthropos 55 (1960), 907. 

?51 Moscati, op. cit., 135; Brelich, op. cit., 135-40, esp. 139-40; Anthropos 55 (1960), 
907-908. 

75? Moscati, op. cit., 121-22, 134-35; Brelich, op. cit., 137, 139-40; Anthropos 55 (1960), 
907-908. But this presupposes that nomadism was the oldest way of life of all the Semites, 
a view that has been questioned most strongly again only recently; cf. Henninger, Leben- 
$raum und Lebensformen, 43-48; idem, Les fétes de printemps chez les sémites et la páque 
israélite (Paris, 1975), 201-15. 

?55 Moscati, op. cit., 135; Brelich, op. cit., 139-40. 

251 Wellhausen (Reste arabischen Heidentums, 157) is of the opinion that the jinn are “in 
many Cases spirits of the dead”, but the reasons he gives are not all conclusive. Further- 
more, he himself adds (tbid.): "We must not, however, attempt to derive all the varied 
company of jinn from this origin; any monistic explanation in this phantasmagoric field 
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is [313] that very nature, which is often mysterious and dangerous, and not 
subject to man.?** 

2. This should not be understood in the exclusively rationalistic way that 
man, in philosophic contemplation, is searching for causal explanations and 
finds these in personification, but rather with reference to the trepidation 
inspired by whatever is mysterious and awesome.?98 

3. Beliefs in spirits should no longer be considered to be the sole origin 
of all ideas of higher beings, but just one phenomenon among several (see 
below, 315-16). 

The consideration that the belief in spirits is the manifestation of the 
thrill of the awesome and mysterious gives rise to yet another question that 
has already been hinted at above (296), namely: Did the Semitic belief in 
spirits originate with the nomadic or with the sedentary population? It is 
not likely that this question can be solved completely, but it is possible to 
point out the following: It is often assumed that the belief in jinn, the in- 
habitants of the desert, originated with the nomads and moved from them 
to sedentary peoples. However, it is hardly likely to have happened in such 
a way. Nomads are at home in the desert, and therefore emotions of fear 


is unnecessary and most dangerous. Hidden origins and centres of subjective or objective 
phenomena and effects are personified; they are imagined in analogy to the human soul, 
but not generally and exactly like human souls." It might be possible to continue this 
train of thought in the following way: According to modern popular belief, the jinn are 
exclusively natural spirits among the bedouins, whereas among the sedentary population 
there are also some who are spirits of the dead (see Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 47-48, 
51-52; cf. n. 25 above). This, in turn, partly influenced bedouin beliefs (Zbinden, Die 
Djinn des Islam, 52). Thus there are indications (reasons of a general cultural-historical 
kind, among others) that the combination of spirits of the dead and jinn originates with 
the sedentary population. Alfred Loisy points out correctly {Essai historique sur le sac- 
rifice [Paris, 1920], 372), where he comments on Jaussen's report on "sacrifices for the 
tent” in Moab (see n. 106 above) that the sacrifice does not make the jinni a protective 
spirit for the tent; his natural relationship is with the place (cf. nn. 99, 155, 189 above) 
and only indirectly with the tent pitched therein. 

255Cf. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 157 (text quoted in n. 154 above); 
more explicitly: Smith, Religion, 120-23; cf. also nn. 154-69 above; Nóldeke, "Arabs (An- 
cient)", 669b-670a; Macdonald, “Djinn”, 1091b, and the literature cited therein; Haldar, 
Cult Prophets, 182. Eichler (Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, 15) does not in- 
terpret Smith's view quite correctly: Smith does not say that it was only Islam that drove 
the spirits into the desert, but that, as nature becomes more and more subject to man, 
especially in the field of agriculture, the realm of the spirits (similarly to the realm of 
wild beasts) becomes more and more restricted to the desert. Still, this view contradicts 
some known facts as well, e.g. that sedentary people are everywhere particularly afraid of 
spirits—who come from the underworld; see above, 287, and here, 313-15. 

?56Cf. J. Henninger, art. "Le mythe en ethnologie” in Supplément au Dictionnaire de la 
Bible, VI (Paris, 1957), cols. 225-46 and the literature cited therein. 
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awaken only at certain places and at certain times; inhabitants of towns and 
villages are much less familiar with the desert. This might be rejected as 
a psychologising theory, but there are several facts in favour of this view. 
à) Even in ancient Mesopotamia, City dwellers saw the desert as an un- 
known and fearsome region inhabited by monsters and demonic beings.257 


of the [314] twentieth century, this attitude had not changed to any remark- 
able extent.25? c) For medieval Islam, the stories of the Thousand and One 
Nights are an interesting document about the Islamic Middle Ages. Te col- 


lection received its final form in urban Surroundings and betrays this urban 
character at every step.?99 Tt has been said that the people in the stories 
move around the streets and bazaars of the cities; but as soon as they leave 
the city, the world of spirits and adventures begins, 26! d) Consequently it 
is not Surprising that belief in and worship of spirits is much more inten- 
sive among the present-day sedentary population than among the bedouins 
(see above, 283-97). The special relationship between the spirits and the 
earth, the underworld, and their presence wherever there is a connection 
with the underworld, appears to be another characteristic of the sedentary 
culture that is dependent upon agriculture, 262 Occasionally we even find 
explicit proof that the becouin fear spirits much less than the sedentary 


237 Of. Alfred Haldar, The Notion of the Desert in Sumero- Accadian and West-Semitic 
Religions (Uppsala and Leipzig, 1950); summary in Anthropos 46 (1951), 624. 

?5* Edward William Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyp- 
tians (London, 1836), I, 384, 

959 Cf. Ewald Banse, Wüsten, Palmen und Basare (Braunschweig, 1921), 24-25; idem, 
Das Beduinenbuch (Berlin, 1931), vr. 

260 See Henninger, “Über die vólkerkundliche Bedeutung von 1001 Nacht", 35-65, esp. 
40-45; idem, "Der geographische Horizont der Erzáhler von 1001 Nacht", Geographica 
Helvetica 4 (1949), 214-29, esp. 215-.19, 

261 Constance p. Padwick, "Notes on the Jinn and the Ghoul in the Peasant Mind of 
Lower Egypt", Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 3 (1923-25), 426. 

2627 binden (Die Djinn des Islam, 80 n. 9) writes: "The chthonic demons, ahl al-ard, are 
part of any agriculturally based society". He refers to Smith, 151 (and means the German 
translation by Stübe; the original passage is Smith, Religion, 198), where, however, there js 
no explicit reference to the link between subterranean spirits and agriculture. Furthermore, 
the idea that there are subterranean spirits is not completely foreign to the bedouins either. 
Still, the view found in Palestine (that spirits can rise to the surface of the earth through 
even the tiniest opening in the ground, see above, 288) appears to be typical of a farming 
culture. According to Levi della Vida (letter cited above, n. 239), the Arabian jinn were 
not orginally subterranean beings (as opposed to the Aramaean gny’). 
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population does. Murray reports about bedouins from eastern Egypt (bo- 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea): *... But on the whole, they are not very 
much afraid of their jinn. The Ma'aza sheikh, Salem Faraj, said: "The jinn 
abound in our mountains, but nobody but a fellah would fear them. Now, 
wolves are really dangerous! "?63 (cf. n. 258 above). And if, on the other 
hand, it is said about south Arabian bedouins that their religion was mainly 
or even completely jinn worship,29* it is a statement that cannot be relied 
upon too highly. Apart from all else, these south Arabian “bedouins”—the 
statement refers to the border areas in the south and east rather than the 
centre—are members of a culture completely different from the culture of 
the camel breeders of central and north Arabia. Frequently they do not 
live in tents, but rather in caves; the centre of tribal life is usually a kind of 
fortress where the shaykh resides,?® In other words, these are semi-bedouin, 
or semi-sedentary, similar to those in the northwest Arabian border areas 
(see nn. 83 and 84 above), and consequently they do not provide sufficient 
evidence to allow us to draw any conclusions relevant to originally bedouin 
circumstances. In the case of pre-Islamic Arabia, differentiating between the 
views of nomadic and sedentary populations is more difficult, because of the 
nature of the sources available. [315] If, however, we begin with present-day 
conditions and take into consideration the circumstances mentioned above, 
the indications are in favour of the view that belief in spirits was stronger 
and older among the sedentary population than among the nomads, and it 
is quite possible that the nomad's beliefs in spirits were strengthened sec- 
ondarily by influences from the sedentary population. Looking at it in this 
light, Albright’s theory as described above (310-11) is undoubtedly correct 
in its core assumptions. 


263Murray, The Sons of Ishmael, 156. 

295 7binden, Die Djinn des Islam, 48, with reference to Th. Bent and Abdullah Mansur 
(see n. 21 above). 

765 Instances listed in Henninger, “Die Familie bei den heutigen Beduinen Arabiens”, 161 
n. 150. On the subject of jinn beliefs among the Al Murra, who are true bedouins (see 
n. 81 above), cf. now the remarks by Donald Powell Cole in his Nomads of the Nomads: 
the Al Murra Bedouin of the Empty Quarter (Chicago, 1975). While the legend of their 
origin maintains that they are descended from an ancestor of the name of Murra and a 
jinntya (ibid., 93; mentioned already in n. 81), their belief in the jinn does not appear 
to be very strong. Among the sedentary population, the “Empty Quarter” is believed to 
be deserted (i.e. empty of humans) and the home of spirits (sb:d., 31, 93); according to 
the Al Murra, the name only means that there are no permanent settlements (ibid., 31). 
“They believe in the existence of the jinn, spirits, and shetan, devils, because the Koran 
says they exist and because they have numerous folk tales about them. But many of the 
Al Murra I knew were skeptical, because they had never individually come into contact 
with these beings.” (ibid., 126). 
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Belief in spirits must not be seen as the central core of the religion of the 
Arabian bedouins (and the early Semites in general), nor was it the starting 
point for all further developments.?66 it js impossible to view the pre-Islamic 
God as the last and latest result in a development from polytheism towards 
monotheism,?67 as there is a Supreme god El in the Proto-Semitic period 
before the age of polytheism (see above, 312). This does not exclude the 
possibility that some pre-Islamic deities developed out of Jinn,?88 but most 
certainly not all of them. Most importantly, we must on no account consider 
the heavenly deities to be the last result in a development from Jinn through 
terrestrial deities to become, finally, heavenly deities, as Wellhausen and 
others attempted to do (see above, 280-82) 269 


study of the Semites does not takes us as far back as the beginnings of 
humanity, it is well able to confirm a statement by the celebrated scholar 
to whom this publication is dedicated. Paul Schebesta stated in a book 
review: 


266 Cf, Henninger, “La religion bédouine préislamique", 115-40, esp. 123 with nn. 33-35, 
127-30 with nn. 57-64, 132 with n. 71. 

267 CF, ibid., 133 36, 139-40; see also nn. 188, 247-52 above; Zbinden, Die Djinn des 
islam, 80. More detailed research into this sub ject will have to be left for a different 
study. 

Mee Brockelmann, "Allah und die Gótzen", 105]; Zbinden, Die Djinn des Islam, 79~ 
80; on the subject. of pre-Islamic deities in general see Henninger, "La religion bédouine 
préislamique”, 119-40 passim, esp. 126-34, 139-40. Zbinden (Die Djinn des Islam, 79- 
80) attaches great importance to the circumstance that the local Arabian deities are often 
thought to be living in trees and rocks, like the jinn. There are, however, no reliable pre- 
Islamic instances of Jinn living in rocks (sec n. 155 above). On the subject of pre-Islamic 
“rock worship” see Henninger, “La religion bédouine préislamique", 122 with n. 32, 126- 
27, with nn. 52-56. On the other hand, the possibility has to be taken into account that 
even in pre-Islamic times Some local deities were reduced to the status of Jinn or similar 
intermediate beings; thus Grimme, Mohammed, II, 66 (with reference to Sürat Yünus [10], 
v. 19; Sürat al-Zumar [39], v. 4); Dussaud (Pénétration, 160) might also be interpreted in 
this way. Most importantly, it has been pointed out repeatedly that the belief that the 
kahin is inspired by jinn (see n. 178 above) shows an instance of this demotion: at first, 
he was thought to be inspired by a god (as among the North Semites), and only later by 
a jinni. Cf. van Vioten, “Dämonen, Geister und Zauber bei den alten Arabern" (1893), 
183; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 134; Nyberg, "Bemerkungen zum 'Buch 
der Gótzenbilder? von Ibn al-Kalbi", 357-63 (esp. 359-60), 362-63; Haldar, Cult Prophets, 
163, 180, 182, 186. 

269 See Henninger, “La religion bédouine préislamique", with the literature quoted there, 
against Wellhausen’s view (Reste arabischen Heidentums, 211-14; see above, 281) that 
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I do, however, agree with the author in that it is in vain to try 
and defend the priority of theism over dynamism, or of dynamism 
over animism, for all three flow from the same [316] source that 
is the human soul. Inside the soul they walk side by side from 
the earliest of times, and are only differentiated among individual 


peoples.?7° 


The present paper (sketchy, and by no means exhaustive, though it is) in- 
tends to contribute to answering the question of how this “differentiation” 
must be understood with reference to the Semitic peoples. 


?7 Pau] Schebesta, review of Kunz Dittmer, Allgemeine Vólkerkunde [Braunschweig, 
1954], in Anthropos 49 (1954), 722. Joseph Goetz expresses the same view in F.-M. 
Bergounioux and Joseph Goetz, Les religions des préhistoriques et des primitifs (Paris, 
1958), 79-80, 113. Cf. also Paul Schebesta, "Die Religion der Primitiven", in Franz König, 
ed., Christus und die Religionen der Erde (Vienna, 1951), I, 539-78, esp. 546, 557-61; idem 
in Anthropos 49 (1954), 696. 
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HERMES AND HARRAN: THE ROOTS OF 
ARABIC-ISLAMIC OCCULTISM 


Francis E. Peters 


THE OCCULT is what is hidden. But 
not to everyone. Wherever there is something hidden, there is necessarily 
someone who knows. Nor is the occult something that is merely ignored. 
It has, by implication, been concealed, by some agent and to some 
purpose, to all except those same inevitable knowers. Thus to ignore the 
occult would be folly, the equivalent, in parabolic terms, of failing to 
submit a bid on the Pearl of Great Price. : 

The occult is doubly occult: it is a hidden knowledge of hidden truths 
or powers. These latter were concealed, it is agreed, by the Maker of Truths 
who appears to have been generally reluctant to cast his Pearl before swine, 
while those who do possess them are careful to keep a close guard on 
their treasure. Indeed, in many societies those "knowers," who every- 
where and always constitute an elite, banded together in guilds and 
brotherhoods to stand guard over the extremely useful and valuable 
knowledge that was theirs. 

The secret knowledge these adepts possessed—gnosís for the Greeks, 
hikmah to the Arabs—was more than useful; it was highly sensitive and 
indeed dangerous, having passed, as it did, from the dimension of the 
divine, the Other, into the realm of the human. The clergy—and this was 
the normal form of self-association among the Knowers—were the con- 
ductors of this divine electricity. They were not consumed by their 
knowledge: they could enter the Holy of Holies, handle the Sacred Species 
with impunity, go up to the Sacred Mountain, eat of the Tree of 
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Knowledge, even peer into the Abyss. If the clergy grew rich on their privy 
knowledge of what they discerned in the Abyss and then passed it out 
in regulated dosages to the profane and unknowing laymen, they probably 
deserved their tithes: they were daredevil tightrope walkers on what their 
Societies generally conceded were high-voltage lines. For our own part, 
we are more inclined to regard the priestly guilds of Egypt and Babyionia 
and Israel as confraternities of skilled technicians or even as mere charlatans 
who knew full well that there was no power in those circuits. To us their 
fees appear exorbitant and their priestly secrecy no more than oppression 
since we have, at least on the philosophical level, a very different view 
of knowledge: science is an open and public enterprise, self-achieved rather 
than bestowed, dialectical, cumulative. 

These latter notions are not entirely nor even chiefly our own. We 
got them from the Greeks, who had an intelligentsia but no dominant 
clergy on the Jewish or Babylonian model. For the garrulous Hellenes talk 
and reasoning were both expressed by the same word, Jogos. Like us they 
cherished a moving and perhaps even naive belief in the value oPedu- 
cation, and they thought that wisdom was something that could be learned 


‘not by passing through dark rites but by attending open lectures, or 


through public debates and discussions on the subject. Whatever else 
wisdom was, it was not revealed; it had to be acquired by what the Arabs 
later called a “striver,” a mujtabid. 

Or nearly so. The Greeks no less than their eastern contemporaries 
knew there was electricity in the universe. For them, however, it was more 
a question of each man watching his own step rather than running the 
power lines through a temple-conductor. But the gods assuredly had access 
to a knowledge of things unknown to men, the future, for instance, and 
so the Greeks too indulged, not terribly consequentially, in the minor 
occult arts of divination by natural signs and dreams. There were seers 
and prophets in Athens even in its glory days. The Athenians hearkened 
but continued to go to school. 

The records indicate that there was a Babylonian enrolled in the most 
Prestigious Athenian school of all, Plato’s own Academy. This is an in- 
teresting and suggestive piece of information since toward the end of 
Plato’s life near the midpoint of the fourth pre-Christian century there are 
indications of an increased interest among Greek intellectuals in what other 
peoples liked to think was their wisdom. Earlier the Greeks had dismissed 
such claims with an almost Chinese disdain for the wit and wisdom of 
the “barbarians.” The Greeks were curious about foreigners and were 
eager, as no other people in the world were eager, to learn about others. 
The notion of learning from those non-Hellenes remained, however, 
simply laughable. 
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Times and attitudes were changing in fourth-century Athens, however, 
and the young Aristotle was willing at least to entertain the notion of a 
history of wisdom that began before the Greeks and included such an un- 
likely figure—unlikely a mere generation earlier—as the Iranian sage 
Zoroaster. By Aristotle’s death the world itself had changed. In the wake 
of Alexander the Greeks found themselves masters of a political empire 
that included, for the first time in the Hellenes’ history, non-Greeks, those 
same barbaroi of the clergy-lands of Iran, Mesopotamia, Palestine, and 
Egypt. It should have been a moment of Hellenic triumph; it signaled in- 
stead the beginning of a period of profound and shattering self-doubt. 

The progress of Hellenism into the vitals of the indigenous religious 
societies of Western Asia is not very well known, except perhaps in the 
case of the Jews, who recorded their own resistance to the new ideology. 
But the reciprocal changes that were wrought inside the Hellenic enclaves 
in the East can be traced in some detail. There were early turnings toward 
the occult within the Greek philosophical schools, in the growth of an 
astral theology, for example, but they did not at the outset destroy the 
faculties’ conviction that philosophy was, and remained, a public and ac- 
quired good. There were signs of other, more portentous stirrings, 
however, notoriously the resurrection of a long-dead Pythagoras in the 
new guise of miracle worker and proponent of the occult. The historical 
Pythagoras may have been just that—we cannot tell with certainty—but 
the scholastic masters of the fourth century, Plato and Aristotle, preferred 
to think of and about him as a philosopher and a scientist. 

In the end the Platonists, who were the chief survivors among the 
Greek philosophical schools, embraced the occult with a passion. Plotinus 
in the third Christian century stood almost alone in his resistance to what 
most of his philosophical contemporaries and successors judged to be an 
alternative, and superior, way to truth, a conning of the great oracular col- 
lections like the Chaldean Oracles in an attempt to extort and master the 
secrets of nature. The stars and planets, divinities all, were scanned and 
implored to work their wills benignly on men. Proclus, the head of the 
Platonic Academy at Athens in the fifth Christian century, fancied he might 
be the reincarnation of the Pythagorean numerologist Nicomachus of 
Jerash.! 

It was not necessary to be a philosopher to indulge an interest in the 
Occult in Late Antiquity. The Hellenic scientific establishment was likewise 
riddled with alchemists, astrologers, and a new breed of physicist who 
studied and manipulated the hidden powers of natural substances. Their 
work was generally under the patronage of the Greek god Hermes, who 
had begun his career modestly enough as a messenger for the other 
Olympian gods but now in his latest role as Hermes “Thrice Great" was 
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crossed with the Egyptian deity Thoth and had become a latter-day 
Prometheus, the bearer of divine wisdom to the world of men. It was 
Hermes, the tradition ran, who built the pyramids, founded Babylonian 
science, and, finally, inspired the whole line of Greek sages. He was ar- 
chitect, alchemist, physician, and philosopher. And he was the Revealer. 

There was no shape to Hermeticism, the body of teachings attributed 
to Hermes and whose literary expression is known collectively to modern 
scholars as the Corpus Hermeticum, just as there was none originally to 
Hermes himself. Some of its musings were constituted of thinly disguised 
Greek theological speculation placed at the service of a Hermetic reve- 
lation; some of it was science, Greek and Babylonian in the main; the rest 
was magical recipes, parlor tricks, sleight of hand. The whole was cast 
over with an elaborate veneer of Egyptian antiquity, and this cachet of 
oriental antiquity helped sell Hermeticism in a world that now revered 
rather than despised the eastern barbaroi. “From the East, light," it was 
said, to which one could add, "and wisdom and salvation." Isis not 
Aristotle was the name to reckon with in Late Antiquity. 4 

The sixth-century Arabs were sublimely ignorant of all this. Some of 
the frontier tribes were Christian and served as mercenary auxiliaries for 
the Byzantines and Persians, but the greater number of the Arabs continued 
to live isolated from the high cultures of Alexandria, Antioch, and Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon as nomads within the Syrian steppe or as dwellers in the towns 
of the Hejaz. Their sciences had to do with survival, and their magic and 
demonology was that of a folk culture. By the eighth century, however, 
these same Arabs, now Muslims, were in possession of the great urban 
centers of the Near East by right of conquest and were already embarked 
upon the process of making the cultural goods of the Byzantines and 
Sasanians their own. Greek science and philosophy, Persian ethical and 
political ideals, Indian medicine and mathematics all quickly became part 
of the Arab intellectual experience.? 

Absorbed by the Muslims with the rest of this prodigious inheritance 
was the later Greek fascination with the occult, as well as the object of 
that fascination, an unknown quantity of Hermetic literature. Indeed, as 
we shall see, the Arabs learned to be Hermeticists even before they learned 
to be philosophers. They were helped in their education by a peculiar 
community of people over whom the transforming wave of Near Eastern 
Christianity appears to have passed unavailingly, the so-called Sabians of 
the northwestern Mesopotamian city of Harran. 

There were few outright and confessed Hermeticists in Islam. Such 
confessions were likely to prove dangerous in a professedly religious so- 
ciety such as Islam, but the ancient Greek sages from Empedocles and 
Pythagoras down to Apollonius of Tyana, the Arabs' “Balinus,’’3 had for 
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some Muslim intellectuals both prestige and an attractive remoteness and 
so might serve the prudent believer as convenient candidates for attribution 
for his own thoughts. Some Hermetic devotees like Abu Ma‘shar and Ibn 
Wahshiyyah claimed that they were merely translators or exegetes of a 
rediscovered ancient tradition, while others like Jabir ibn Hayyan disap- 
peared behind a cloud of legend as homegrown pseudepigraphomena. The 
“Brethren of Purity” wisely preferred to remain anonymous, as did the 
author who concealed himself behind the name of al-Majriti. 

The result of this mystification is that it is as little possible to write 
the history of Islamic Hermeticism as it is to trace the career of its Hellenic 
prototype. In the four dense volumes of his Révélation d'Hermés Tris- 
mégiste Festugiére undertook to disengage a number of the basic themes 
and motifs of Greek Hermeticism and to show their similarity to what was 
evolving in the philosophical schools of Late Antiquity. He did not, 
however, succeed in converting myth into history or in piercing the 
anonymity of the authors of the body of Hermetica. Hermeticism is in 
fact a historical mirage, and the body of science and near-science circulating 
under the name of Hermes Thrice Great was no different from what passed 
in Late Antiquity as the wisdom of Zoroaster or of Apollonius of Tyana.* 
One is confronted in fact only by a sprawling and amorphous tradition 
of disguised origins to which the later Greeks and Romans continued to 
add, but always in the name of other sages remote in time and space. 

Nothing comparable to Festugiére's work has been undertaken on 
behalf of Islamic Hermeticism.5 Where probes have been made by Ruska, 
Kraus, Ritter, Massignon, Plessner, and Marquet,$ Greek origins are in- 
variably indicated, even though exact sources or routes of transmission 
are difficult to come by. There is no example to date of a forthright Arabic 
translation of a Hermetic work preserved in Greek. The fact is not re- 
markable, however, since where we do possess Arabic translations of 
Greek originals, it is generally a question of school books passing through 
some type of curricular channel, where teachers, students, and editors have 
all left their distinguishable marks upon the text. The Hermetic tract, on 
the other hand, deliberately effaced its birthmarks and circulated anony- 
mously or pseudepigraphically, and often on a quasi-popular level. 

Together with the mass of Hermetic lore the Arabs received a number 
of stories on the person of Hermes himself. They were taught by their 
Iranian informants that the original Hermes dated from antediluvian times, 
that he was in fact a grandson of Adam, and that one or the other of the 
Hermes known to them was a migrant bearing the wisdom of Babylon 
into Egypt (Fibrist, 351-52). That was the received version, but in the end 
Islam more comfortably synthesized Hermes into the already composite 
portrait of the Qur'anic Idris and the Jewish Enoch. It is not certain when 
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this transmigration of Hermes into an Islamic setting took place, but as 
early as A.D. 845 Jahiz knew of the identification of Hermes-Idris (Tarbi, 
55, Pellat), and Abu Ma‘shar writing about the same time confidently states 
that the Harranian sage Hermes was the grandson of the Hebrews' Adam 
and the Persians' Gayomart and so identical with the biblical Khanukh 
(Enoch) and the Quranic Idris.” Mas*udi (Muruj 1, 73) likewise Says that 
Enoch-Idris is the same as Hermes and adds that this identification was 
made by the Sabians. If the Sabians were responsible for inserting Hermes 
into the Idris-Enoch complex, then it is likely that the identification began 
to be diffused at a time when, as we shall see, the Dar al-Islam took official 
notice of the Sabians of Harran, during the final days of the Caliph Ma’mun. 
Abu Sahl al-Fad] al-Nawbakhti, Harun’s Iranian librarian, who was familiar 
with Hermes, knew nothing of the Idris association, at any rate. 

In Ibn al-Nadim's Fibrist the sketchy description of the passage of the 
Platonic and Aristotelian school corpus into Islam is preceded by a series 
of somewhat disjointed narratives that provided the Muslim reader of the 
tenth century with an account of the origins of science and of Greek phi- 
losophy. The first and second of Ibn al-Nadim's narratives, those derived 
from Abu Sahl al-Fadl ibn Nawbakht (238-39/Dodge, 572~75),8and from 
Abu Ma‘shar (240-41/Dodge, 576-78), purport to return to the very 
origins of scientific knowledge. And though they were réporting on 
different parts of the Story, both men drew from some common or com- 
plementary source. 

According to their composite account, science originated in Babylon 
and passed thence into Egypt and India. The substance of this "science" 
was primarily cosmogonical, but its understanding was unaccountably 
blurred by some "original sin," and it was not until Some later time that 
the true understanding of the origins of the universe was recalled and re- 
stored. Centuries afterward, during the reign of the King Tahmurath ac- 
cording to Abu Ma‘shar, there came to Babylon reports of a flood “‘in the 
west." Alarmed, Tahmurath ordered the construction of a repository on 
the citadel of Jayy near Isfahan and had concealed there the books of ac- 
cumulated human wisdom. 

This was not quite the Iranian version of events, as reported by al- 
Fadl and a parallel account in the Denkart: it was Alexander, so it was 
said, who destroyed most of the works of learning in Iraq and Iran, but 
only after having sent to Egypt translations of them in Greek and Coptic. 
The Persian kings had earlier been warned of some such catastrophe and 
had dispatched exemplars of these same books into India and China, 
whence the Sasanians retrieved them after their accession to power in 
A.D. 226. 
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In Abu Mashar’s narrative the Sasanians have nothing to do with the 
restoration of Iranian wisdom. The books concealed by Tahmurath at Is- 
fahan were discovered quite by accident some years before Abu Ma‘shar’s 
day (d. A.D. 866), and they formed the basis of his own astrologically 
oriented history, Tbe Book of Tbousands.? There were further discoveries 
in A.D. 951 and again in 961 (Fibrist, 241/Dodge, 578-79).!? These books 
were seen in Baghdad; some of them were undecipherable, but others were 
in Greek. 

Greece plays little or no role in this version of the origins of science, 
nor is there any reason it should. Ibn al-Nadim was using two sources who 
were both committed to a Babylonian and Iranian origin of learning. That 
the learning in question was chiefly astrological is no less obvious. Al-Fadl 
(d. 815), the older of the two authorities, was an Iranian who specialized 
in translations from the Pahlavi in Harun al-Rashid's *'Treasure House of 
Wisdom” (Fibrist, 247/Dodge, 651), while his father had been the court 
astrologer of al-Mansur and had assisted in that capacity in laying out the 
city of Baghdad.!! Abu Ma‘shar may have been somewhat more the 
Hellenophile,'? but he too was an astrologer and relied far more earnestly 
on Iranian than Greek sources in his work. 

However much these men inclined toward iran, they both knew of 
at least one Greek sage, namely, Hermes. Indeed, Abu Ma‘shar knew three 
personages of that name, encouraged, doubtless, by the stereotyped ep- 
ithet trismegistos applied to. Hermes in the sources.!* The earliest of the 
three lived before the Flood. He was the first to study the sciences and— 
the practical element enters early—he constructed the pyramids of Egypt. 
The second was identical with the Hermes of al-Fadl’s account of post- 
dituvian Iraq. A king called Dahhaq ibn Qay founded a city, likely Babylon, 
and constructed in it seven (or twelve) astronomical sbrines for seven 
scholars, among them Hermes.'* The coming of an unnamed prophet shat- 
tered this golden age of learning in Iraq, and Hermes eventually left for 
Egypt where he became king. Later authors, who were obviously copying 
Abu Ma‘shar, Ibn Juljul and Ibn Abi Usaybicah, connected this Hermes 
with Pythagoras, one as the teacher and one as the student of Hermes. ~- 

The latest of the Hermes was the Egyptian sage associated with a body 
of Greek (and Latin) texts which bear his name, the so-called Corpus Her- 
meticum, the preserved Egyptian summa of gnosticism and alchemical 
science. This same Hermes was the sire of Asclepius, who passed his 
father's scientific and philosophical learning to the Greeks. 

This view of intellectual history was put together in scholarly circles 
in the court of Harun al-Rashid (A.D. 786-809), well before the days of 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq and of al-Kindi, and so earlier than the full impact of 
scholastic Hellenism upon Islam. Earlier in ‘Abbasid times there was some 
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interest in Greek Philosophy, to be sure. Under Mansur, Ibn al-Muqaffac 
(d. 757) or his son was responsible for the first Aristotelian translations 
into Arabic.!5 The event was, however, isolated. Mansur was certainly in- 
terested in the "foreign sciences"— Jurjis ibn Jibrail ibn Bakhtishu came 
from Jundishapur to Baghdad as caliphal physician in 765—but that in- 
terest was neither entirely philosophical nor entirely Greek in its object. 

Jurjis and his Successors from the Bakhtishuc family were Hellenically 


early history of science. 

Harun too was interested in Greck science and philosophy. The Bakh- 
tishu* retained their position at court but were joined by another Jun- 
dishapur alumnus, Yuhanna ibn Masawayh, the Christian to whom Harun 


translated the Physics (Fibrist, 244/Dodge, 587). 

Sallam probably had the Patronage of the Barmacid family, but those 
recent converts from Buddhism to Islam had interests far more catholic 
than Greek science. Yahya ibn Khalid, the Barmacid who commissioned 
the translation of Ptolemy’s Almagest,'8 was personally responsible for 
having Indian medical works translated into Arabic (Fibrist, 303/Dodge, 
710, 826-27). Other Scholars connected with either the Barmacids or 
Harun's Kbizanat al-hikmah labored at turning both Sanscrit and Pahlavi 


relied upon because of his knowledge of the books of Fars," which in- 
cluded (Fibrist, 239/Dodge, 651) works of "Hermes the Babylonian” trans- 
lated into Pahlavi during the reign of Shapur.!9 

The Muslim savants of the late eighth century were well versed in 
Persian, Indian, and Greek astronomy, astrology, medicine, and alchemy, 
and this at a time when they knew Aristotle only in an epitome and ap- 
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came into Arabic textually from Syriac or even Greek prototypes and 
without the notable Iranian contamination to which the stories told by 
al-Fadl and Abu Ma‘shar bear eloquent, if symbolic, witness. More, they 
underline an important element in the cultural development of Islam: 
Hermes Trismegistos and the works associated with him were domesti- 
cated in Islam a generation before. either Plato or Aristotle found a firm i 
base there, assisted, it would seem, by Iranian astrologers. |. . > 

Scholastic philosophy did nothing to impede the growth and diffusion 
of Hermeticism in Islam. Indeed, their coming together was like the redis- 
covery ofan old ally. The Greeks and Romans at the end of antiquity were 
persuaded of the identification of Hermes with the Egyptian god Thoth— 
the Theuth of Plato’s Phaedrus—and were equally convinced that the 
works circulating in Greek under the name of Hermes Trismegistos were 
genuine reflections of a remote Egyptian antiquity. Not that those sunset 
Fathers of Hellenism had become antiquarians as such; it is rather more 
likely to think that their sapientalization of the past arose from their own 
failing confidence that they could add something new or true or certain 
to the sum of human wisdom. The philosophers of the European Renais- 
sance embraced the Egyptian imposture with equal enthusiasm, though 
perhaps from different motives, and it was only in relatively recent times 
that western scholarship judged the Corpus Hermeticum as essentially the 
creation of late Greek learning and piety.?! 

The problems of analysis—and their proposed solutions—in that great 
age of religious syncretism reflect upon the search for the origins of par- 
allel phenomena in Islam. The routes whereby Hellenic scholastic material 
passed into Islam are well marked in the Fibrist, and to go down them 
leads directly to Farabi studying the text of the Metaphysics. But the occult | 
knowledge possessed by Farabi’s contemporaries did not necessarily travel | 
through parallel, albeit underground, channels. Indeed, much of what has 
been described as Hermeticism may have been on that same terrain long 
before Islam, in the hands of people like the Mandeans, Syrian Christian 
groups like the Daysanites, the theologians of the well-established 
Babylonian rabbinate,?? the Hellenized pagan priesthoods which were still 
active in Babylon and elsewhere in the first Christian century,?3 or in later 
times the Hellenic and Hellenized philosophers at the court of Khusraw 
Anushirvan. 

Of all these groups it is the Mandeans who are of most intérest here 
since they too, like the formidable occultists of Harran, were known as 
“Sabians.”’ They lived, and still uncertainly survive, in the marshlands of 
southern Iraq, whence they were also known as ‘‘Sabians of the marshes” 
(Fibrist, 340-41/Dodge, 811), or even as “‘Nabateans,” another archaic 
denomination in Islam. According to modern estimates, these curious and 
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isolated marsh people almost certainly constituted a gnostic sect that had 
its origins within later (though possibly pre-Christian) Judaism as an ascetic, 
baptist society with its centers in the east Jordan, the former haunts of 
the Nabateans. Some of these so-called ''Nasorean Jews" may have been 
absorbed within Judeo-Christianity, but another branch of the "baptizers'' 
(cf. the Arabic SBY, to immerse, baptize) migrated eastward sometime 
before the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple in A.D. 70, and after passing 
through Harran found their final refuge in the marsh areas of lower Iraq. 

The Mandeans may well have been gnostics before they departed from 
their camps in the Transjordan, but their preserved literature, at any rate, 
dates from after their arrival in Iraq and testifies to the incorporation into 
a very early form of Jewish gnosticism of ideas derived from both 
Babylonian and Iranian Sources, the importance of the seven planets, for 
example, and the Mandean form of the gnostic savior myth.24 

None of this painfully—and uncertainly—reconstructed history of the 
Mandeans was evident to Ibn al-Nadim who contented himself with a few 
brief comments on their practices and who seems to Say that they were 
Originally Manicheans. The reality was, in fact, quite the reverse: there was 
a Mandean sacred literature before 300, or in any event early enough for 
Mani to have borrowed from it.25 And it must surely have been the exis- 
‘tence of those Scriptures that Prompted Muhammad to include the 
“Sabians” in the Qur'an (2:62; 5:69; 22.17) as "People of the Book.’’26 

It would appear most unlikely that Muhammad had direct access to 
the Sabian-Mandean Scriptures. Ibn al-Nadim credited them &ith no 
specific titles, though he did know of other, more secular "Nabatean"' 
works, chief among them the Nabatean Agriculture,?? a work purportedly 
written by Ibn Wahshiyyah (Fibrist, 311-12, 358/Dodge, 863-65) but more 
likely the creation of the Shiite Abu Talib Ahmad ibn al-Zayyat (d. ca. 


is obviously Hermetic, and like the Hermetica in Greek, its pretended 
antiquity—it claims to be merely a translation from the Original Nabatean 
(Aramaic) of the older Semitic learning from Babylonia—is largely a literary 
fable. 

Most of the material in the Nabatean Agriculture is, in fact, pre-Islamic, 
though it does not return to the remote patriarchal times that the medieval 
Muslims imagined.?® Much of the material contained in it appears in fact 
to be Greek, but there are also traces of Mesopotamian lore, a combination 
that points once again to the besetting problem of Near Eastern syncretism. 
In the five-odd centuries Spanning the birth of Jesus, the Near East presents 
a series of religious and quasi-religious movements compounded out of 
motifs drawn from all over Western Asia. Gnosticism is one of them, 
Mandeism another, and the typology can be multiplied through various 
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Jewish and Christian sects and the occult sciences like astrology and 
chemistry. Scholars’ attempts at disengaging and assigning to their ap- 
propriate sources the various elements operating within these complexes 
have been only partially successful at best,?? and least of all when they 
have attempted to speak with historical precision on the when and where 
of these obvious syncretisms. 

The Arabs possessed, on the testimony of the Fibrist, a wide range 
of Hermetica which included versions of the Hermes myth as well as works 
of theology, cosmology, and physics that were the substance of the Her- 
metic “revelation.” The extent of the latter may be measured in the al- 
chemical Book Ten of the Fibrist (351-60/Dodge, 843-68) with its 
bewildering profusion of námés and titles.3° The major figures are 
Hermes—the Babylonian Hermes of Abu Sahl—Ostanes, Zosimus, Khalid 
ibn Yazid, Jabir ibn Hayyan, the Sufi master Dhu al-Nun al-Misci (d. 860), 
Muhammad ibn Zakariyya al-Razi (d. 925), Ibn Wahshiyyah (d. 904), his 
contemporary al-Ikhmimi, a Christian monk named Stephen, the CAlid Sufi 
al-Sa'ih al-CAlawi, Kindi's student Dubays, and the “extremist” Shiite al- 
Shalmaghani (d. 934).*! 

The list in the Fibrist points to some of the directions penetrated by 
Hermeticism in the late tenth century. The Shirat *Ali consistently claimed | 
the Hermeticist Jabir as one of their own (Fibrist, 255/Dodge, 853) and ` 
linked him with the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq (d. 765), who was himself 
credited with alchemical works.32 Jacfar's other companions are not, in 
fact, very well known except for what can be read on them in the Sunni 
heresiographers. Abu al-Khattab (d. 755) came to rest in those collections 
as an early example of the Shicite gbulat or ‘‘exttémists’’ by reason of his 
divinization of both Ja‘far and himself.33 The Fibrist (186-87/Dodge, 
462-63) connects two other famous members of the Imam Ja*far's circle 
with Abu al-Khattab, namely Maymun al-Qaddah and his son “Abdallah, 
the reputed founders of the Isma‘ili wing of the Shi£ah. Another man who 
belonged to the same group around Ja‘far was the early Shicite mutakallim 
Hisham ibn al-Hakam (d. 795) (Fibrist, 175-76/Dodge, 437-38). 

Whatever may be true of Jabir and Ja*far themselves, there is nothing 
to link any of the other followers of the Imam directly to the Hermetic 
tradition save a common belief in the transmigration of souls (farasukb), 





a notion that had its supporters in SAlid circles as far back as Muhammad | 


ibn al-Hanafiyyah (d. 700) and his champion al-Mukhtar. But unlike the 
Pythagorean theory of transmigration which was later thought to stand 
behind the views of men such as Thabit ibn Qurrah and al-Razi, the early 
ShiSite tanasukb was actually bulul, the divine infusion into the Imam. 
The followers of Abu al-Khattab did believe, as Ash*ari explained, that they 
would not die, that is, that their souls would survive their passage from 
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the body, much as the Pythagoreans held. But the heresiographers were 
far more interested in the Shicite theories of the Imamate, and so it was 
bulul that tended to usurp the center of their discussions of transmigration. 

These alleged Shi‘ite affiliations to Hermeticism carry us back to the 
marshlands of lower Iraq. The territory there occupied by the Mandeans- 
Sabians in the second or third Christian century was the breeding ground 
in the ninth of the Qarmatian wing of the Isma‘ilj Shicah. None of the 
earliest IsmaCilis, those associated with Ja‘far al-Sadiq in the eighth century, 
were explicitly connected with the Mesopotamian Sabians, though 
Maymun al-Qaddah was accused of being an adherent of the Christian sect 
of the Daysanites who were once strong in those regions (Fibrist, 
186-87/Dodge, 462-63). The charge appears somewhat unlikely. There 
was nothing in the Edessan theologian Bar Daysan (d. 222) of the 
batinignosis approach to knowledge, no spiritual emanations, no con- 
tinuing revelation through an Imam.34 

Whatever its claims to political and dynastic legitimacy, theoretical 
Isma‘ilism was the creation of those obscure men connected in one way 
or another with the Imam Ja‘far. None of their works has been preserved 
intact, but something of their theories can be put together from the 
heresiographers. Hisham, for example, was Proposing a view of material 
being not unlike that of the Daysanites and the Stoa, and more than one 
member of the Ismacili circle embraced the hypothesis of the trans- 
migration of souls, though not, as has been noted, in the same manner 
as Pythagoras had preached that doctrine. Of Platonic metaphysics there 
is no trace in those quarters, but within the next century Isma‘ili Shicism 
had drunk deeply of just such a system. The earliest IsmaCili literabure was 
largely a dispute over the nature of the Imam, and the argument was 
pursued over the terrain of the history of prophetism. With Abu Hatim 
al-Razi (d. 933), the Ismacili dac in Rayy and Jibal, Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
al-Nasafi (d. 942), his counterpart in Khurasan,?5 and then somewhat later, 
during the reign of Mucizz (953-79),36 among the Fatimid Isma‘ilis in 
Egypt, a new era begins: the Imam becomes a cosmic and transcendent 
figure as well as a historical one, a position henceforward supported by 
recourse to a type of late Platonic metaphysics. . 

The degree to which Neoplatonism invaded the preserves of Isma‘ili 
Shicism in the mid-tenth century can be observed in the highly systema- 
tized theories of the “Brethren of Purity” at Basrah.?? A quasi-secret so- 
ciety which sought to use philosophy for political ends, the Brethren, their 
true identity almost perfectly concealed, published their encyclopedic 
Rasa'il in the latter half of the tenth century. And though they could invoke 
Hermes on occasion, the greater part of the Rasail belongs to the fal- 
safab tradition rather than to Hermeticism.38& There Was, of course, a 
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wisdom beyond what was revealed here, the wisdom of the prophets, but 
the entire project of the Rasa’il was one of public education, to support 
the revelation of Islam by an intellectually appropriate philosophy. Their 
society operated secretly, but the philosophy of the Brethren was open 
to all who had the ability to comprehend. 

The main body of the philosophy and science propagated by the 
Brethren derives from the usual scholastic sources known to the medieval 
Muslims: Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Euclid and Ptolemy. Their occultism, 
on the other hand, comes, on their own admission, from the Sabians of 
Harran, who, according to the Brethren, were the teachers of the Greeks 
and a link in the chain of wisdom that began in Egypt and Babylon and 
ended in the Greek philosophical schools, or, rather, in the teachings of 
the Brethren themselves. Whether that first, more public strain of phi- 
losophy, a highly Neopythagorcanized version of the late standard mix 
of Plato and Aristotle, likewise passed through the hands of the Sabians, 
seems somewhat unlikely on the face of it since, as we shall see, the two 
groups did not share the same metaphysics. 

For their part, the Brethren of Purity were exceedingly sparing in their 
citations of Greek philosophers, particularly the later ones. But a great deal 
of the Hellenic material can be identified, and if the Rasa’il were com- 
posed in the second half of the tenth century, as the few names supplied 
by al-Tawhidi seem to suggest, the Brethren already had available for their 
purposes the greater part of Greek philosophy and science that would 
eventually pass into Arabic. If, however, the nucleus of the collection goes 
back to the earliest Imams, as the Ismacili tradition insisted it did—to *Ab- 
dallah ibn Maymun, for example, who flourished early in the second half 
of the eighth century—then it would antedate most of the formal trans- 
lation activity from Greek into Arabic. In this event the possibility of a 
Sabian intermediary for even the scholastic material would be a far more 
attractive notion. 

How the Sabians of Harran could have passed to the early Isma‘itis 
a substantial body of Greek learning is not suggested by our sources, which 
are chiefly concerned with the scholastic fa/safab tradition. But we obvi- 
ously do not have the whole story. As we shall see below, Jahm ibn Safwan 
(d. 745), who lived even earlier than ‘Abdallah ibn Maymun, apparently 
had access to some version of Neoplatonism, and others of the earliest 
mutakallimun show signs of Stoic influences. Sabian philosophical liter- 
ature was almost certainly in Syriac, though it was not necessarily con- 
stituted on integral translations. The Sabians showed no interest in the 
purely scholastic accomplishments of Alexandria and Athens until certain 
of them moved into Islamic circles in Baghdad at the beginning of the tenth 
century. We must think, then, that they were drawing on syntheses rather 
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than on the textual bases of an Olympiodorus or a Farabi. The Proclan 
Neoplatonism of Pseudo-Dionysius, available in Syriac, was one such syn- 
thesis, and the Greek Corpus Hermeticum was another. The encyclopedic 
system of the Brethren of Purity was far more ambitious than either of 
those collections, and so too was that of the Sabians, even though this 
latter can now be read only in Arabic summaries. 

There were grounds enough for the Brethren at Basrah to dissemble 
their immediate associations with the pagan Sabians of Harran,?? but their 
silence on their Greek sources may have arisen from a more genuine ig- 
norance, They had inherited a Synthesis rather than created one, and the 
artificers of that inheritance, like those of the pseudepigraphers of the 
Corpus Hermeticum and the Corpus Areopagiticum, were little inclined 
to reveal either their sources’ or their own identity. The Brethren’s the- 
ology and cosmology was not, however, identical with that of the Sabians. 
The former stood closer to late Platonic orthodoxy in positioning the two 
Plotinian hypostases of Universal Intelligence and World Soul, while they 
relegated the other spiritual beings, gods in the Sabians' €yes, to the ac- 
ceptable Muslim status of angels. 

The Brethren acknowledged the prophethood of Hermes, an ad- 
mission rendered easier by the Sabians’ prior identification of Hermes with 
the Qur'anic Idris. But the most overt expression of Hermeticism in the 
Rasa 'il is reserved for the fifty-second and final risalah in our collection. 
It is here, in this assemblage of magic and theurgy, that the debt to the 
Sabians is explicitly confessed, the Sabians’ connection with the Greeks 
asserted, and the ultimate Origins of science traced, as they were in the 
various Hermes legends, to Egypt and Babylon. 

The entire passage (Rasa il IV, 295-306) is an important source on 
this still mysterious group of scientists and adepts at Harran who fl urished, 
if only for a brief time, in Islam under the name of Sabians, and’who left 
their profound mark on Ismatili Shiite and Sunni alike. In the first part 
of the ninth chapter of the Fibrist (318-27/Dodge, 745-73) Ibn al-Nadim 
has his own lengthy description of the sect. He names as his first source 
al-Sarakhsi (d. 899), who derived his account in turn from his teacher al- 
Kindi. This initial part of the narrative describes some of the rituals and 
taboos of the Sabians, but the hand of al-Kindi is most evident in the final 
equation of Sabian physics and theology with the contents of the 
Aristotelian school curriculum (Fibrist, 320/Dodge, 750). 

After the Kindi-Sarakhsi account, Ibn al-Nadim proceeds to his other 
source on the Sabians of Harran,4° including a Christian's narrative 
(320-21/Dodge, 751-53) of how Ma'mun first became aware of their ex- 
istence. The caliph insisted upon the conversion of these obvious pagans, 
but the Harranians devised a way out of the impasse: they identified them- 
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selves as the Mandean ‘‘Sabians’’ mentioned in the Qur’an,*! and so sought 
to move under the shelter reserved in Islam for the "Peoples of the Book.” 
It was the same motive, doubtless, that brought Hermes into the orbit of 
the Qur’anic Idris. 

There was a justice in this. The original invocation of both Hermes 
and Thoth in connection with the occultism of the Corpus Hermeticum 
was itself a subterfuge to convince the Hellenic reader of the impeccable 
eastern antiquity of what was actually the creation of the religious and 
intellectual sensibilities of late Greco-Roman antiquity. Just as Hermes- 
Thoth was used to conceal the true nature of the original philosophical- 
theosophical mélange, so now Idris was summoned to give Hermes a 
protective Islamic coloration by serving as a pseudepigraph for a 
pseudepigraph. 

Enoch and Hermes were late Islamic arrivals at Harran. During the 
Greco-Roman period the spiritual founding fathers there were Hermes and 
Agathodaimon, to whose patronage the local ritual and, somewhat more 
successfully, the considerable Harranian skill in the theory and practice 
of alchemy and astrology was committed. The alchemy may have been 
a local growth; its constant and almost exclusive concern with minerals 
has suggested some kind of association with a metal-working guild.4? The 
planet cult at Harran, of which authors such as Ibn al-Nadim, Mas*udi, the 
Brethren of Purity, Shahrastani, and Dimashqi all produced detailed 
descriptions, was likewise very old there,*5 and its assimilation of the 
sophisticated techniques of Babylonian astrology could have occurred on 
either of two occasions when northern Syria and Babylonia were parts 
of the same political organization, during the rule of the Achemenians or, 
more probably, that of the Seleucids. 

Ibn al-Nadim's description of the various rituals practiced at Harran 
has unmistakably to do with something exceedingly primitive, survivals 
from another age which managed to escape at Harran the oblivion which 
Christianity visited upon similar rites all across northern Syria and 
Mesopotamia. Hermeticism, on the contrary, was not, despite appearances 
and constant professions of antiquity, a primitive survival from a vanished 
world, and its mock antiquity stands in absurd contrast to the patently 
old cult practices at Harran. 

Sabianism was far more than mere star worship; the Harranians pos- 


_ sessed a physics and a theology as well. Kindi's account in the Fibrist 


reduced the Sabian philosophy to a somewhat too perfect image of 
Aristotelianism, but the Brethren’s explanation of the philosophical 
premises of the Sabians’ astrology, taken together with Shahrastani’s report 
(Milal Il, 662 ff.), with which it essentially agrees, 4 reveals something quite 
different. The Sabians believed in a creator God, remote in his transcen- 
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dence. He is the One in his essence but is likewise present by infusion 
in other spiritual beings who are his creatures, whether the angels or the 
souls of men. 

Seven of the divine spiritual beings who are not mixed with matter 
were assigned the direction of the planets. Although the Sabians called 
the planets.the “temples” of spiritual beings, these divine beings did not 
inhabit them in the manner of souls or inherent forms but ruled them from 
without, while the planets in turn directed the rest of the material uni- 
verse. The universe is the meeting place of the goodness of light—the One 
God was identified with Light by the Sabians—and the evil of darkness. 
The human soul is consubstantial with the divine beings but does not 
always realize its powers because of its mixture, as form with matter, with 
the material universe. 

God has mercy on some men and these are the prophets. But for the 
rest of humanity a return to their homeland among the spiritual beings 
is attained only by a veritable Platonic askesis, the putting off of the in- 
fluences of the lower part of the tripartite soul. How a man conducts 
himself in life determines his role in the next cycle of creation. In the Sabian 
view the species cease their reproduction at the end of a Great Year of 
36,435 solar years. At that point begins a new cycle of material beings. 
The purified souls have since rejoined the spiritual beings on high, but 
those whose purification is incomplete must suffer another reincarnation, 
either as men, or, for the substantially impure, as lower beasts. 

Although it is not stated explicitly, this body of cosmology, physics, 
and psychology probably constituted the esoteric teachings of the Sabians 
of Harran, what the Isma‘ili Brethren of Purity called the “realities” 
(baqa’iq), while their elaborate rituals were designed for esoteric purposes. 
That the two were born at the same time or arose from the same religious 
sensibilities defies belief, however. We can only surmise that at some point 
which cannot at present be determined, but likely during Hellenistic times, 
the pagans at Harran fashioned for themselves a theology, that is, they 
attempted to explain their beliefs in terms of Hellenic rational discourse, 
albeit in a late, syncretized, and occult form of that discourse. The ex- 
periment cannot be judged a complete success. The old cult and the new 
theology sat uneasily together, uncomfortably enough for Shahrastani to 
deduce the existence of two Sabian Sects, the "'spirituals" and the 
“idolaters,”’ the latter likely the original ‘‘Sabians” of Harran, and the 
former equally likely the product of a contact with Hellenistic piety and 
science, - 

Kindi was correct when he thought he could detect Aristotle through 
the outlines of Harranian theology, but only half so. What he did not un- 
derstand was the highly Syncretized nature of the Harranians'—and his 
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own—philosophical inheritance. He says (Fibrist, 320/Dodge, 750): "The 
saying that God is unity, to whom no attribute applies and about whom 
no affirmative statement can be made, or any syllogism related, is similar 
to what is said in the Metaphysics.” Kindi knew the Metapbysics—it had 
been translated for him by a certain ‘‘Astat’’ (Eustathius?)—and so too did 
his Sabian contemporary Thabit ibn Qurrah. But Kindi had before him 
another text masquerading as Aristotle which expressed sentiments far 
closer to the Sabian insights than was the Metapbysics, the abridgment 
of parts of Plotinus's Enneads known as the "Theology of Aristotle.” 

There existed another Arab tradition on the origins of the Harranian 
version of the theologia negativa. Said al-Andalusi's account of the 
history of Greek philosophy in his Tabaqat al-umam (22-26 ed. 
Cairo/Blachére, 57-62) opens with the remark, already seen in the Rasa 'il 
of the Brethren of Purity, that the Greeks' religion was like the Sabians'. 
How this came about historically is revealed shortly after: the earliest Greek 
philosopher was Empedocles, who learned his wisdom in Syria from King 
David's vizier Luqman. Among Empedocles's successors Said mentions 
only Pythagoras, who was initiated into philosophy in Egypt by certain 
companions of Solomon who fled there, then Socrates and Plato, who 
were both students of Pythagoras, and finally Aristotle, the student of Plato 
but also in a sense of Pythagoras since his father Nicolaus was a student 
of Pythagoras.45 

The Greeks’ own view of that history reads quite differently, of course. 
Sacid or his source has reversed the correct chronology of Empedocles 
and Pythagoras to confer priority on the former. Later Greek lives of 
Pythagoras, like that in Porphyry’s Philosophical History, do make him 
into an inveterate traveler over the Near East, and according to Porphyry, 
Pythagoras derived his wisdom from the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and 
Chaldeans, as well as from the Arabs and Jews who instructed him in the 
interpretation of dreams (Vita Pyth., 22-23 Nauck). There are, however, 
no similar traditions in the case of Empedocles, and the tiny fragment 
preserved from Porphyry on Empedocles (Vita Pytb., 7) does nothing 
more than state that he was a student and lover of Parmenides, the latter 
unknown to Sa‘id.46 

Sacid's characterization of Socrates is another departure from the later 
Greek tradition. Despite the fact that later Platonists paid little or no at- 
tention to the ethical philosophy or political concerns of Socrates, he held 
nonetheless a central position in their understanding of the bistory of phi- 
losophy. Socrates was against, according to Porphyry, the “coryphaeus 
of the philosophers," an attitude that went back to the philosophers of 
the generation before Cicero, when the ethically oriented Stoics and 
Platonists came to regard Socrates as the founder of "modern" philosophy 
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and claimed him as their own. That interest in ethics did not survive among 
the later Platonists, but the historical position granted to Socrates did. 

Sa‘id was not, however, writing history but obscurely enunciating a 
Philosophical attitude which had its origins in the east and located its Greek 
ancestry chiefly in the long-dead Empedocles and Pythagoras, According 
to Sa‘id, in Empedocles's own lifetime popular opposition forced his phi- 
losophy to go underground where it was cultivated by what were called 
in Arabic batiniyyah, that is, esotericists, In Islam the reappearance of this 
Empedoclean legacy was connected with the Spaniard Ibn Massarah (d. 
931) and the early Mu‘tazilites,47 who were, in Sa‘id’s view, the chief 
beneficiaries of Empedocles’s insistence on the unity of God and his denial 
of the reality of the divine attributes. 

The historical Empedocles did attempt, by all accounts, to resist the 
current Greek anthropomorphism in the name of Parmenidean monism; 
but the interpretation of that stand by Said or his source is patently Ne- 
oplatonic. Aristotle, it appears, was not the only thinker used as a 
pseudepigraphical cover for Neoplatonism. Empedocles was cast in pre- 
cisely that role in the Neoplatonic doxography preserved in Arabic under 


the title of Tbe Opinions of the Philosophers and attributed to Ammonius.4$ 


And though he does not appear in the early Arabic literature on Harran, 
Empedocles does figure in Islam’s most considerable piece of Hermetica, 
the Gbayat al-bakim, falsely attributed to Ibn Massarah's fellow Spaniard 
al-Majriti. Here the Sabians, Hermes, Empedocles, and the Hermetic 
Aristotle all have their places, and Aristotle the most prominent place of all. 

The titles attributed to Hermes in the Fibrist are chiefly alchemical 
and astrological.49 Similar works were earlier circulating under his name 
in Greek as well, but the Corpus Hermeticum published by Festugiére and 
Nock is far more philosophical than occult in its contents, and its theology 
bears a marked resemblance to both Stoicism and Platonism.5o None of 
the Fibrist's titles points in that direction, however, but at the end of the 
already cited Kindi-Sarakhsi account of the Sabians, Ibn al-Nadim adds 
(320/Dodge, 750): “Al-Kindi said that he saw a book which these people 
[the Sabians] authorized. It was the Discourse of Hermes on Unity [tawhid], 
which he [Hermes] wrote for his son. . . . No philosopher exertirfg himself 
can dispense with them... and agreement with them.” 

The “Discourses on Unity” have been identified, without evidence, 
as the tract called “Poimandres” in our Corpus Hermeticum.5! 1f we recall, 
on the other hand, that the information—and the editorial comment— 
comes from al-Kindi, a philosopher with known Mu*tazilite leanings,5? and 
that tawhid Allah, the unity of God, was the paramount Mu tazilite issue 
of the time,53 we are no closer to locating the “Discourses” in the Corpus 
Hermeticum, but we have probably uncovered Kindi's motive in praising 
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whatever he read in the “Discourses” and can perhaps conjecture what 
he did read there. In al-Kindi’s bibliography we find among his con- 
troversial works (Fibrist, 259/Dodge, 622) various refutations of the 
Manicheans and other dualists, a work on tawhid, together with commen- 
taries, and finally, a treatment of the differences that exist between the 
various sects on the subject of tawhid, and this despite the fact that they 
are all supporters of the divine unity. 

Al-Kindi had already attempted, as we have seen, to locate Sabian the- 
ology in the context of the tawhid question by what must have been a 
highly Neoplatonic reading of the Metaphysics, just as Sacid al-Andalusi 
was to do with a similar reading of Empedocles. SaSid was far more ex- 
plicit, however, in drawing the historical conclusions: the Empedoclean 
(read: Neoplatonic) version of Hermeticism had a direct influence on the 
theology of the Mu‘tazilite Abu al-Hudhayl (d. ca. 840-50). We do not 
know enough about the intellectual formation of Abu al-Hudhayl properly 
to comment upon Sa‘id’s judgment,5* except to note that the kalam for- 
mulated by Abu al-Hudhayl, who despite the date of his death belonged 
to the generation of thinkers before al-Kindi, had not yet been exposed 
to the scholastic tradition in philosophy. 

And yet the signs of exposure to some type of speculative theology 
on the Greek model are unmistakable, not, as might be expected, in the 
Mu‘tazilite pioneer Wasil ibn Ata’, but in one of his contemporaries, Jahm 
ibn Safwan (d. 745). Jahm must be read through the mercies of his op- 
ponents, but it is difficult to believe that he was not meditating (Pseudo-) 
Empedocles or some other Neoplatonic source, the Hermetic ‘‘Discourses 
on Tawhid,” for example, when he presented his own radical portrait of 
Allah as absolutely transcendent, beyond accidents, properties, or qualifi- 
cations, and indeed, beyond being itself.5$ 

Farther back in Islam it is impossible to go. Jahm antedates ali the 
known translations of Greek philosophica into Arabic. He may have been 
relying upon Syriac rather than Arabic material, it is true, either Ne- 
oplatonizing Christian theologians—Pseudo-Dionysius had been available 
in Syriac since the sixth century in the translation of Sergius of Reshayna— 
or those of Harran whose God Kindi described as “tawhid, to whom no 
attribute applies and about whom no affirmative statement can be made 
or any syllogism related.” 

By all accounts the first of these Harraniafis to reach Baghdad and leave 
his mark there was Thabit ibn Qurrah (d. 901).5? Again according to the 
. Fibrist (272/Dodge, 647), Muhammad ibn Musa of the famous family of 
savants and patrons of learning found Thabit employed in Harran as a 
money changer, admired his style, and took him into his translation circle, 
which at that time included the celebrated Hunayn ibn Ishaq. Thabit 
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trained with Muhammad, was eventually introduced to the Caliph Mus 
tadid (892—902), and became the effective head of the Sabian community 
in Iraq. 

Thabit was comfortable in Greek, Syriac, and Arabic and had an active 
scholarly life as a translator, epitomizer, and commentator of Hellenic scien- 
tific material, chiefly in mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. His in- 
terest in Aristotle centered on the Organon, but at least one Platonic study 
is cited among his works, "An explanation of the Allegories in Plato’s 
Republic" (Qifti, 120, 7). It was not Thabit's only work on politics,5® nor 
was it the last time that a member of the family wrote on the Republic, 
His son, the physician Sinan ibn Thabit (d. 942), wrote a world history 
which began, on the testimony of Mas‘udi’s somewhat critical notice 
(Muruj I, 15-16), with a preface in the manner of Plato's Republic, that 
is, it proceeded from an analysis of the faculties of the soul to an under- 
standing of the governance of the state. 

The Fibrist does not make explicit use of information from Thabit 
ibn Qurrah for its account of the Sabians, but al-Qifti's bibliography of 
his works (1 16-20) credits Thabit with a number of tracts on the Sabians 
and their beliefs, mostly in Syriac. And even though al-Kindi belonged 
to the scholastic rather than the Harranian tradition in philosophy, it is 
possible that Thabit, who shared both traditions, the Harranian by birth 
and the scholastic through his contact with the Banu Musa, was the source 
of Kindi's philosophicaily oriented version of Sabianism. 

It would be a mistake to characterize the entire Harranian tradition 
as Hermetic. In philosophy the line between Middle Platonism's flirtation 
with Neopythagoreanism and a full-blown Hermeticism was, in any event, 
a thin one. Pythagoras was extravagantly admired by his Neoplatonic bi- 
ographers, and as. much for his wondrous powers as for his philosophical 
perspicacity.5? Indeed, Pythagoreanism had been closely linked with thau- 
maturgy since its revival by Nigidius Figulus in the late Roman Republic. 
By the first century of the Empire, however, Pythagoras represented a 
metaphysics as well as a bios, as the later Platonists were well aware, Its 
effects were already evident in Philo,$* and both Porphyry (Vita Pyth., 
43-45 Nauck) and Simplicius (/n Phys., 230-31) cite long extracts from 
Moderatus of Gades, a Pythagorean of the first Christian century, whose 
theses, if they are his,61 anticipated positions generally characterized as 
Neoplatonic. $ 

One of the most remarkable features of Moderatus’s theory as 
described by Simplicius is the immediate derivation of matter from the 
One by the latter’s “withdrawing” or “contracting” itself and so producing, 
from its own substance as it were, a “quantity” without form, distinction, 
or figure. Iamblichus knew of this theory but attributed it not to Moderatus 
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but to the Egyptians (De Myst. VIII, 3), a judgment which by the time of 
Proclus (in Tim. 1, 386) was more precisely credited to Hermes Tris- 
megistus.62 ` 

Moderatus was unknown to the Arabs, and so too was this peculiarly 
Pythagorean theory of the creation of matter; Muhammad ibn Zakariyya 
al-Razi, who was thought to have taken his inspiration from both the Har- 
ranians and Pythagoras, held a very different view on the subject (see 
below). Thabit did know the work of another pre-Plotinian Pythagorean, 
Nicomachus of Jerash, whom the Arabs fairly consistently confused with 
Aristotle’s father. Nicomachus's Arithmetical Theology was apparently un- 
known to the scholars of the tenth century (Fibrist, 272/Dodge, 643), but 
his other major work, the /ntroduction to Aritbmetic, which became a 
standard textbook in the later Platonic schools,‘ was translated into Arabic 
by Thabit. And in its introduction he could read the familiar philosophical 
premises of Middle Platonism, the preexistence, for example, of the Pla- 
tonic eid, here numbers, in the mind of the Creator God (18 Kutsch; 12 
Hoche). 

Thabit's scientific interests are well attested;$4 assessing his work as 
a philosopher is considerably more difficult. His bibliography shows that 
he devoted a great deal of attention to Galen, one of the chief routes 
whereby scholastic philosophy passed into Islam. Galen's On Demon- 
stration, which had been translated into Syriac by a certain Ayyub and 
then into Arabic by Hunayn ibn Ishaq and his assistants, was given close 
study by Thabit (Qifti, 118, H. 6—7).65 Only a few years later an otherwise 
unknown philosopher of Mosul, Abu Bakr ibn abi Thawr, was exercised 
by the same tract and wrote against it. There are strong Platonic reminis- 
cences in Abu Bakr al-Mawsili, and yet the only post-Islamic faylasuf he 
cites is Thabit ibn Qurrah.$6 On the face of it both Thabit and his son Sinan 
had an abiding interest in ethical and political questions, an interest that 
went back, through Galen as seems likely, to a study of Platonic 
psychology. 

Thabit's son Sinan (d. 942) enjoyed an equally prestigious position 
in Baghdad, where he was in charge of the licensing of physicians for the 
practice of medicine in the capital. Despite his closeness to both Muqtadir 
(908-32) and Qahir (932-34), Sinan's Sabianism provoked difficulties. He 
resisted the importuning of Qahir, even to the point of fleeing to Khurasan, 
but Sinan ended his days as a Muslim. Others of his coreligionists were 
feeling the same pressure. The Fibrist (326/Dodge, 768-69) has preserved 
a list of “headmen” at Harran reaching from the time of Abd al-Malik 
(685-705) down to the beginnings of Ibn al-Nadim's own lifetime, when 
the succession appears to grow somewhat uncertain. From another source 
we learn that the last head of the Sabian community died in 944,67 though 
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his position, and that of his immediate predecessors, may not have been 
official. There was a temporary respite in 965 when a prominent Sabian, 
Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Hilal (d. 995), became the chief secretary of the 
Buyid diwan and used his influence on behalf of his confreres,¢8 By 
Ibrahim’s day the chief Sabians were cultivating the perhaps safer domain 
of belles lettres and history: both Ibrahim and Thabit ibn Qurrah’s 
grandson, Thabit ibn Sinan (d. 975), were literary men rather than Scientists, 
the latter a historian of some distinction and with a marked Hellenic cast 
to his work.69 

What was the impact of the Sabians upon Islam? As is the case in the 
parallel instances of the Manicheans and the Daysaniyyah, we do not 
Possess the books of the Harranian sect nor even their history but must 
rely on what can be read in the oblique testimonia of Mas‘udi, Ibn al- 
Nadim, the Brethren of Purity, Shahrastani, Maimonides, and Dimashqi, 
all of whom, with the exception of the sympathetic Brethren, regarded 
the Sabians as a manifestation of a somewhat exotic paganism given to 
the worship of planets and idols. Individual Sabians, by way of contrast, 
operated within the intellectual circles of tenth-century Islam with what 
appears to be considerably greater freedom than contemporary "'zindiqs," 
those suspected of some clandestine form of Manicheanism. 

Ibn Hazm (Fas! 1, 137) ranked the Sabians among the thanawiyyab 
or pluralists. The characterization may have been technically correct as 
argued by Ibn Hazm in the pages of a heresiography, but by ail appearances 
the Sabianism described in the Muslim Sources was a myth, a roman as 
Massignon called it, founded upon the historical survival in northern 
Mesopotamia of a pagan sect whose antiquity was obvious but not histor- 
ically identifiable by the Muslims. Trading on this ignorance, the Harranians 
managed to associate themselves with the Mandeans of Iraq, who them- 
selves had no greater claim to antiquity but who had the inestimable ad- 
vantage of being accepted, on the testimony of the Qur'an itself, as "People 
of the Book.” Thus both groups, Harranians and Mandeans, were drawn 
into the biblical complex of Enoch and Abraham, and by linking Enoch, 
Idris, and Hermes, the Harranians could assume the role of possessors of 
a wisdom that was both patriarchal and attractively Hellenic. 

One philosopher who accepted the historical claim but not the con- 
clusions to be drawn therefrom was Maimonides. He had seen, he tells 
us, the Sabians' books and found them interesting in that they provided 
the precise pagan context against which the precepts of the Torah wefe 
revealed. The Guide (III, chap. 29) dweils upon a number of those books: 
a defense of the community of the Sabians and a book of their rituals by 
a certain Ishaq the Sabian, a clutch of Hermetic Aristotelian pseudepigraphs, 
and particularly the Nabatean Agriculture of Ibn Wahshiyyah. 
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Maimonides was little interested in the speculative side of Sabian Her- 
meticism; his obvious intent was to connect Sabian cult and ritual with 
the theurgic practices that rendered the Sabian reprobate to the Jew. Earlier 
Muslim authors such as Ibn al-Nadim and Mas*udi were less concerned 
with drawing a moral than in describing what was a received element of 
ancient history, an element that had curiously survived in living form into 
the tenth century: the Hermes of whom the Muslims’ Greek and Iranian 
Sources spoke was represented in contemporary Baghdad by the Sabians 
from Harran. ] 

The most notorious product of Sabian influence was the already cited 
philosopher-physician Muhammad ibn Zakariyya al-Razi (d. 925), the 
director of a hospital at Rayy who also spent at least part of his life in the 
medical circles at Baghdad.7? Razi identified his own philosophy as Pla- 
tonic, at least as it concerned his famous dialogue with the Isma‘ili dai 
Abu Hatim al-Razi who in Muhammad ibn Zakariyya's view was holding 
the Aristotelian, and incorrect, view of time.?! Razi did not subscribe, it 
appears, to one of the most cherished myths of later scholasticism, the 
essential agreement of Plato and Aristotle. 

That Razi's physics derived from some later version of Platonism is 
beyond reasonable doubt.?? Each one of his five eternal principles—the 
demiurge, soul, matter, the void, and eternity—had Platonic antecedents 
which find their origins in Plato's Timaeus. The Timaeus was read in a 
variety of ways in the later Platonic schools, to be sure, but the only com- 
mentator explicitly connected with Razi's understanding of that dialogue 
is Plutarch of Chaeronea,?? a partisan, no less than was Razi, of the cre- 
ation of the world in time. 

Razi's position on the temporal creation of the universe, an attitude 
which ranged him with Plutarch and John Philoponus—and the Qur'an— 


against the main body of the later Platonists, was not the result of Islamic i 


piety nor a desire to do justice to the Qur'anic account of creation; for 
Razi, God's creation of the world was necessary, not willed, and it came 
about in a specific moment of time by reason of the freely willed choice 
of the soul to bind itself to matter. 

The most elaborate description of Razi's cosmology is provided in a 
late work by al-Katibi (d. 1276) who says that it is identical with the 
teachings of the Sabians of Harran.7* Katibi was by no means the first to 
connect Razi with the Sabians. The charge appears as early as Mas°udi who 
cites (Muruj IV, 68) Razi as the author of a work on the Sabians, and far 
more explicitly in SaSid al-Andalusi (Tabaqat, 33) who derives Razi's belief 
in transmigration (?anasukb) from the same Sabians. Ibn Hazm (Fas! I, 
76-77) likewise mentions Razi among the partisans of tanasukh, a group 
that includes the MuStazilite Ahmad ibn Habit”? and Abu Muslim. 
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Transmigration had well-known antecedents among the Indians, but 
in the case of Razi the inspiration was felt to be Greek, not Empedocles 
but another thinker who held, as we have seen, an important and well- 
defined position within later Platonism, Pythagoras. Indeed, Mas‘udi 
describes (Tanbib, 122) how the Christian Yahya ibn cAdi (d. 974) studied 
the theology of Razi as a prime exemplar of Pythagoreanism. 

The Sabians, Manicheans,"6 Brahmans, Plato, and Pythagoras were all 
charged by Muslim authors with the responsibility of having shaped the 
irreligious and heterodox philosophy of Muhammad ibn Zakariyya al-Razi. 
Many of the source attributions were provided by Razi himself and may 
in fact have been intended to deflect readers down an antique path. Islam 
knew other instances of putting difficult or unlikely doctrines into the 
mouth of an alien tradition.?7 

Razi's Platonism was real enough, however. Its most curious ingre- 
dient is doubtless the atomism which was central to his physics. Despite 
Pines's suggestion that Razi may have acquired it from his reading of Galen, 
its origins remain obscure.78 A Middle Platonist like Plutarch of Chaeronea 
might still be concerned with the influence of Epicureanism, but Razi 
stood, for all his atomism, remote from the tradition of Epicurus. His God 
was both demiurge and provident, and the human intellect for Razi was 
no mere conglomeration of atoms but part of the divine substance,?? all 
of them propositions recognizably Platonic and infinitely remote from the 
mind of Epicurus and his followers. 

Its atomism apart, Razi's Platonism, with its five eternal and hypostatic 
coprinciples, was not that of. Plotinus, Porphyry, or Proclus. To cite a single 
obvious example, in Razi there is no intellectual hypostasis corresponding 
to the nous of Plotinus,®° nor does his version of the ‘‘fall’’ of the soul—a 
consequence of its lust (ladbdbab) for matter--bear any but the most su- 
perficial resemblance to Plotinus’s tolma.®! 

But for Razi, no Jess than for his Platonic predecessors, the soul did 
in fact fall. But not irremediably. At the heart of Razi's philosophy is a 
paradoxical and abortive soteriology. The Creator, he explains, was moved 
with pity for the fallen soul and provided it with the means for its sal- 
vation, a part of the divine substance whereby the soul might remind itself 
of its origins. At first view the attitude appears gnostic in the manner of 
the Manicheans, but upon investigation Razi's cure for mortality is not a 
secret gnosis but the public falsafah available to everyone according to 
his abilities.9? Neither an elitist gzosis nor an Islamic prophet are necessary 
to restore the soul to its spiritual homeland. 

Razi's denial of the need for prophecy brought him into conflict with 
Sunni and Shi‘ite Muslims alike,®3 but it makes him equally remote from 
the oracle-ridden theology of Proclan Platonism. And yet Razi stood 
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athwart a similar tradition that sought to relate philosophy not to oracles 
but to the occult powers of nature. He was undoubtedly an alchemist 
(Fibrist, 358/Dodge, 863), and he defended its study as a necessary 
propaedeutic to philosophy. It was not, however, alchemy that brings a 
man to that “other world" but rather philosophy, the supreme science. 
Proclus ventured into the Chaldean Oracles after theology (Vita XXVI); 
for Razi the quest for wisdom and salvation ended in speculative theology. 

Razi's resistance to prophecy, whether in its usual Judeo-Christian- 
Islamic form of a public and social revelation or in its esoteric Shi‘ite 
manifestation in the person of an Imam, held him close to a naturalistic 
theory of knowledge. The Platonist Farabi developed a theory of 
naturalistic prophecy out of late Peripatetic speculation on the imaginative 
faculty, but the Platonism of Razi was tethered far too closely to physics 
to permit such development. More, Razi denied the basic propositions 
governing the greater part of the Greco-Islamic “wisdom” literature. The 
first was that God (or the gods) could be summoned earthward to take 


up residence in an idol, or, as the Islamic Hermeticists preferred, in a , 


“temple” (baykal). The theme is a common one in Greek Hermeticists 
like Iamblichüs, and it must stand in one form or another behind 
Shahrastani's detailed exposé of Harranian idol worship. The second pos- 
sibility of descent from above is that which directs itself not into idols 
but into living men, the divinely inspired sages, poets, and philosophers 
of the Greek tradition, the prophets of Sunni Islam, and the Imams of 
ShiSism. 

Razi acknowledged the sage but denied the prophet. His wise man 
was not, however, the divinely inspired bard or the oracles so highly 
praised by later Platonism but the intellectual “striver” (mujtahid), in short, 
a Plato or an Aristotle whose accomplishments were the result of investi- 
gation and not inspiration. Although gravely heterodox in Islam, Razi's 
position would not have been unseemly among the pagan but ostenta- 
tiously secularist schoolmen of fifth-century Alexandria. No one there was 
teaching Razi's brand of physics, not on the philosophy faculty at any rate, 
though we cannot speak with the same assurance about the Alexandrian 
physicians. More likely Razi was an original: the material was Greek, prin- 
cipally Platonic, in its inspiration, but his use of it was his own. The late 
Greek Platonists took their physics from Aristotle, just as Ibn Sina and the 
Brethren of Purity did, but Razi had other perceptions. But to call them 
Sabian is, in the present state of our knowledge, to say nothing. 

Like the Judaism of the first century, the late philosophical tradition 
was a more mottled creature than its scholastic rabbis permit us to ap- 
prehend. Syncretism was constantly and pervasively at work, and if its 
effects are so visible at Athens and Alexandria where Urlagepietát was at 
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its strongest and most protective, we can perhaps grasp the complexity 
of the peculiar mutants that were thrown up elsewhere. Many, like 
Gnosticism, were suppressed by Christian orthodoxy and pinned, like so 
many exotic butterflies, to the pages of the heresiographies, but for others 
of the religio-philosophical hybrids the more relaxed—and less histori- 
cally sophisticated— climate of Islam brought respite and even rejuve- 
nation. The Sabians of Harran, the Mandeans, Daysanites, Ismacilis, Jahm, 
Hisham, Razi, and the Brethren of Purity all had access to philosophical 
Sources, themselves already hybridized as seems likely, about which we 
can only guess. Farabi, the good scholastic, explicitly linked himself with 
the masters of the schools; the others, each in his own degree alien to 
the scholastic tradition of Late Antiquity, acknowledged only Hermes as 
their father.84 
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of Alchemy According to Ibn al-Nadim,” Ambix 4 (1951): 81-144. 

31 On Dhu al-Nun and Ibn Wahshiyyah, see S. K. Hamarneh, Catalogue of 
Manuscripts on Medicine and Pharmacy at the British Museum (Cairo, 1975), 
26-31, 57-64. Shalmaghani, who appears in the Fibrist, 147, 176/Dodge, 323, 340, 
belonged to an intellectual circle which included, not always on friendly terms, 
Thabit ibn Qurrah and two later members of the Nawbakhti family, Abu Sahi Is- 
ma^il and his nephew al-Hasan ibn Musa. 

?? The attribution was earlier denied by Julius Ruska, Arabische Alchemisten 
(Heidelberg, 1924), 2:40, but now compare Sezgin, GAS I, 529. 

33 Ashari, Magalat ai-Islamiyyin 1:10-11; cf, M. Hodgson, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 75 (1955): 7-8. 

34 There was, however, among Bar Daysan’s followers, though not perhaps 
in Bar Daysan himself, a belief in the “Pather and Mother of Life,” who by their 
sexual union brought forth either two daughters or seven sons; H. J. W. Drijvers, 
Bardaisan (Assen, 1965), 131 ff. These mythical expressions derive from either 
astrological or agricultural motifs—the Father and the Mother are identified with 
the sun and the moon and the two daughters with the earth and the sea —but are 
in no way similar to the Isma‘ili asexual emanation system descending from a 
single, transcendental power. 

Bar Daysan is not to our eyes a very clearly defined figure. Some of that ob- 
scurity may have arisen from the shifting positions of those who claimed his name 
over the following eight centuries. Though interested in theology, he was not, 
it appears, part of the occult Hermetic tradition associated with the city of Harran. 
Bar Daysan was a Christian and so his myth was a Christian and not a Hermetic 
one, even though it was invaded by the sensibilities of his highly syncretized milieu. 
The knowledge of the doctrines of Bar Daysan must have arrived within Islam 
though Syrian Christian channels, even though the Muslim heresiographers pre- 
ferred to associate him with Mani because of their own preoccupation with the 
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problem of dualism. Ibn al-Nadim appears not even to have been aware that he 
was a Christian. 

35 See S. M. Stern, "The Early Isma‘ili Missionaries in North-West Persia and 
in Khurasan and Transoxania," Bulletin of tbe Scbool of Oriental and African 
Studies, London 23 (1960): 56-90. 

36 See W. Madelung, Der Islam 25 (1960): 87-101. 

37 See Y. Marquet, “Ikhwan al-Safa'," EP 3:1071 ff. 

38 Their attempt at concealing their rationalism behind the veil of a divinely 
revealed sharifah is precisely the charge leveled against "the Brethren” by the 
contemporary faylasuf Abu Sulayman al-Sijistani and reported by Tawhidi, /mta* 
(Cairo, 1939-49), 2:6ff. 

39 Marquet, S/ 25:107-8. 

40 Among them (Fibrist, 327/Dodge, 772) a Syriac book about the Sabians 
which the Qadi of Harran, Harun ibn Ibrahim (d. 940), found there, had trans- 
lated and sent to the vizier CAli ibn Isa. 

41 On these and other varieties of Sabians, see Carra de Vaux, ‘‘Sabi’a,’’ Shorter 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, ed. by H. A. R. Gibb and J. H. Kramers (Leiden: E. J. Brill), 
477-78, and Dodge, 922-23, with the older literature cited chere. Other etymol- 
ogies are proposed for the name by Marquet, 57 25:109n1. 

42 See J. Lindsay, The Origins of Alchemy in Graeco-Roman Egypt (London, 
1970), 313-22. 

43 See note 33 above and Marquet, S/ 25:77-103. 

44 See Marquet, S7 24:62-80. 

45 SaCid's source has likely confused Aristotle’s father with Nicomachus of 
Jerash, the Neopythagorean mathematician of the Roman Empire. 

46 And almost so to Ibn al-Nadim. The name Parmenides appears in the Fibrist 
only in a list which comes from John Philoponus and which names the most famous 
physicians before Galen: Fibrist, 286/Dodge, 675. 

47 [bn Massarah's connection with the eastern Mu‘tazilites was probably 
through his father “Abdallah (d. 899) who had earlier spent some time in Basrah; 
see M. Cruz Hernandez, Historia de la Filosofia Espagnola (Madrid, 1957), 
1:221-22. 

48 See S. M. Stern, "Anbaduklis,"" EP 1:483-84; and for a later Gnostic reading 
of Empedocles by a Christian heresiographer, H. Diehls, Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sokratiker, sixth edition by W. Kranz (Zurich, 1952), 356-57. 

49 They are analyzed by L. Massignon in A. J. Festugiére, Révélation I^, 390-92. 

50 On the Stoic themes in the cosmic religion of the Corpus, see Festugiére, 
Révélation H: Le Dieu Cosmique? (Paris, 1949); and for its version of the tran- 
scendent One of the Neoplatonists, Révélation IV: Le Dieu Inconnu et la Gnose 
(Paris, 1954). 

5! H, Corbin, Histoire de la philosophie islamique (Paris, 1964), 1:180. 

52 See R. Walzer, Greek into Arabic (Cambridge, Mass., 1962), 176 ff. 

53 Compare the tendentious dream of Ma’mun reported by Ibn al-Nadim 
(Fibrist, 243/Dodge, 583-84), where Aristotle appears to the caliph and advises 
him to appreciate tawhid, that is, support the MuCtazilites. 

54 See A. S. Nyberg, EP 1:128. 
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5? As represented in the first instance by the syllogistic method expounded 
in the Aristotelian Analytics. The pre-Ash‘arite mutakallim reasoned dialectically 
rather than syllogistically; see J. van Ess, Die Erkenntnislebre des CAdudaddin al- 
Ici (Wiesbaden, 1966), 19-22, and for the identification of kalam and dialexis, 
57-59. 

5é See the analysis, set against the parallel passages in Plotinus, in R. M. Frank, 
"The Neoplatonism of Jahm ibn Safwan,” Le Muséon 78 (1965): 395-424. In 
drawing the parallels Frank does not mean to Suggest that Jahm's theology was 
derived immediately from Plotinus (398). 

?? The Fibrist (cf. 243/Dodge, 584) does speak in a number of places of a certain 
Salm (or Salman) who was in charge of Ma'mun's “House of Wisdom" and was 
an associate of Sahl ibn Harun (120/Dodge, 262-63), the Iranian Specialist who 
did translations from the Pahlevi and who was in charge of the library. Salm, who 
was one of those sent by Ma'mun into Byzantine territory in search of Greek 
manuscripts, is described in one of them (Beirut ms. St. Joseph 338) as a ‘‘Har- 
ranian." This may have been so, but Ma'mun inaugurated his Bayt al-bikmah 
sometime about 830 and did not "discover" the Sabians until his own final expe- 
dition into Byzantine territory somewhat later. If Salm was a Sabian as well asa 
Harranian, he kept the knowledge exceedingly private; cf. P. Kraus, RSO 14 (1933): 
ll. 

53 Cf. al-Qifti, Ta'rikh al-bukama' (Leipzig, 1903), 120, 4. 

5 The Arabs, on the other hand, knew Pythagoras chiefly as a moralist, as 
the author of the Golden Verses which found their way into 2 number of Arabic 
gnomonological collections like Miskawayh's Al-Hikmab al-Kbalidab (225-28 
Badawi). On the other appearances of the Go/den Verses in Arabic, see Badawi's 
edition (Cairo, 1952), 44-46 of the introduction. 

$° See P. Boyance, “Études philoniennes," Revue des études grecques 76 (1963): 
64-110. 

$! See E. R. Dodds, Classical Quarterly 22 (1928): 129-42, and P. Merlan in 
A. H. Armstrong, ed., The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval 
Philosophy (Cambridge, 1967), 94. 

€ On the possibility of the theory's appearing in the Poimandres, see Festu- 
gitre, Révélation 1V, 40~42 and, more generally, 36-40. 

$$ [t was commented upon by lamblichus, Philoponus, and Proclus, the last 
of whom considered himself the reincarnation of Nicomachus (Vita XXVIII). 

64 GAL [?, 241-44, Suppl. 1:384-86; M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam 
(Leiden, 1970), 123-24; Hamarneh, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts, 46-48. 

65 Another student of both science and things Sabian, Muhammad al-Razi, 
likewise interested himself in Galen's treatise, and his refutation is still extant; cf. 
R. Paret, "Notes bibliographiques," Byzantion 29-30 (1959-60y 425n2. 

$6 See S. Pines, “La doctrine de l'intellect selon Abu Bakr al-Mawsili” in Studi 
orientalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi della Vida (Rome, 1956), 2:350-64; cf. R. 
Paret, Byzantion 29-30:434~-36. 

57 See L. Massignon in Révélation Y? , 385-86. 

68 On his fluctuating political position, see H. Busse, Chalif und Grosskónig. 
Die Buyiden im Iraq (Beirut, 1969), 301-3. 
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69 On Thabit as a historian, see M. S. Khan, '"Miskawayh and Thabit ibn Sinan,” 
ZDMG 117 (1967): 303-17. The historiographical tradition in the family actually 
began with Sinan who was commissioned by MuStadid to write a world history 
for the education of the caliph's two sons; see F. Rosenthal, A History of Muslim 
Historiography ? (Leiden, 1968), 48; and for MasCudi's criticism of the work, 507-8. 
The relationship between this history and the History of tbe Kings of Syria men- 
tioned among Sinan's works by Qifti (195) is unknown. 

70 [bn Juljul, Tabaqat, 77-78 (Sayyid) and n3 on the incorrect connection of 
Razi with the CAdudi bimaristan there. On Razi as a physician, see Ullmann, Die 
Medizin im Islam, 128-36. 

7 P, Kraus, Razis Opera Philosophica (Cairo, 1939), 305; cf. S. Pines, Bei- 
trage zur Islamischen Atomenlebre (Berlin, 1936), 69. 

72 See Pines, Beitrage, 60-78. 

73 [bid., 69, 73n2 

74 P. Kraus, Opera Philosophica, 203 ff. 

75 Cf. n127 in the Nyberg-Nader edition of the Kitab al-intisar (Beirut, 1957). 

76 Cf. Pines, Atomeniebre, 69. 

?! See J. van Ess, Die Erkenntnislebre des Ici, 260; Pines, Atomenlebre, 67. 

78 Pines, Atomenlebre, 74n2. The atomist physicians Erasistratos and 
Asclepiades both figure as adversaries in Galen, and his fellow Platonist Plutarch 
directed a treatise against the earlier Epicurean atomist Colotes. Later Platonism 
remained, nonetheless, generally unconcerned with Epicurean physics, and if the 
reputation of Colotes was still alive in Porphyry and Proclus, it was only because 
of his attack on Plato's use of myth; cf. R. Westman, Plutarch gegen Colotes (Hel- 
sinki, 1955), 37. On Erasistratos in Arabic, see Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam, 69. 

?? Kraus, Opera Philosophica, 285. 

80 Shahrastani, Milal (Cairo, 1899), 2:95 ff. does, however, enumerate the five 
Sabian principles as Creator, intellect, soul, space, and void. 

?! See Armstrong, Later Greek Philosophy, 242-45, and H. Corbin, Étude 
préliminarie pour le “Livre” réunissant les deux sagesses (Teheran and Paris, 
1955), 132 ff. 

82 Kraus, Opera Philosophica, 285. 

85 Cf. the controversy on the need for prophets that went on between him 
and the contemporary Isma*ili da^i Abu Hatim al-Razi. Kraus, Opera Philosophica, 
295-316. . 

84 The later history of Hermeticism in Islam is still only imperfectly known, 
but the materials are all available to the scholar; cf. F. Sezgin, GAS IV, and M. 
Ullmann, Die Natur und Gebeimwissenscbaften in Islam (Leiden, 1972). 
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THE THEORY OF MAGIC IN HEALING 
Michael W. Dols 


Magical beliefs and practices played a large role in Muslim societies, but 
they have been largely ignored because of their intrinsic obscurity and a 
learned antipathy toward the subject, both medieval and modern, 
Muslim and non-Muslim.' Magic is obviously heavy-laden with pre- 
judgement. It is almost always assumed to be bad—essentially evil, 
popular, and irrational—although magic was a pervasive aspect of 
medieval society and was closely allied with religion, which was also 
popular and irrational. Nor was its primary intention evil; magic was 


usually a more forceful method of supplication or a supercharged prayer. \- 


For magic was a means of forcing supernatural powers to fulfil à- 
supplicant’s desire, especially for healing.? The use of such therapeutic 
magic by Muslims was sanctioned by hadith: there was no harm in 
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magical incantations that were employed for healing as long as they were— 


not polytheistic.? 
At the heart of the matter, magic was a sensitive issue because it shared 
/ or encroached—depending on one's point of view—upon the preserve 
of established religion. Magicians often drew upon non-Muslim sources 
for invoking God’s intervention; they even claimed saint-like powers; 
and they were often women—all of which created suspicion. Magic also 
highlighted the notion of supramundane beings that infringed on the 
austere monotheism of orthodox Muslim belief. Furthermore, while 
Muslim theologians tended to ignore the question of evil, magicians 
assumed its palpable existence, offered a plausible explanation for it, and 


! e.g. Samuel M. Zwemer in his The Influence of Animism on Islam (London, 1920) gives a 
description of magic, sorcery, and amulets (pp. 163—207), but the account is inspired by the 
author’s anti-Muslim point of view, which considers Islam as lightly-veiled pagan animism. On 
the other hand, an-exception to this scholarly neglect is Morony’s fine survey of therapeutic 
magic in pre-Islamic and early Islamic Iraq: /raq After the Muslim Conquest, 384—430, with an 
emphasis on the pagan legacy. Moreover, the best introduction to Islamic magic and guide to 
the literature is Manfred Ullmann's Die Natur- und Gebeimwissenschaften im Islam 
(Handbuch der Orientalistik, 1: 6: 2; Leiden, 1972), ch. 6. 

* It is interesting to note that most modern psychological interpretations of magic, perhaps 
beginning with Freud, assume that magic is an expression of suppressed aggression, hostility, 
and capriciousness, rather than the conscious expression of benign desires; e.g. Oztürk, ‘Folk 
Treatment’, 356-61. 

> A. Guillaume, The Traditions of Islam (Oxford, 1980 reprint), 119. 
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used their expertise to combat it. But good magic was uncomfortably 
close to malignant magic or sorcery, and the fear of such occult power 
was probably the major reason for the magician’s bad reputation. Still, 
proper Muslim magic-was. a recognized form of healin, 

was often understood as counter-sorcery, and the Arabic word for 
medicine, tibb, often signified magic in the medieval period.* And the 
‘medicine-man’, with its connotations of magical powers, was a common 


Sr . 
Na ae | figure in North Africa. 
P À 


Sd 


‘technology’ of spent magic. This type of material continued to be 
produced uninterruptedly into the Islamic era; gradually, as one would 
expect, an Islamic, or at least an Arabic, element was added to the 
material and became predominant by the later Middle Ages. Beside 
these disiecta membra, manuals for the use of magic were continually 
produced in Islamic society, the most famous-of which is al-Bünr's (d. 
6622/1215) Shams al-ma'arif al-bubra, See 


H . * — —7 . . 
Despite this abundant evidence Tor Islamic magic, there appears to 


have been a 'cover-up' about the actual practice of magic. Aside from the 
study of the odd amulet or talisman, the subject has received very little 


serious attention from modern Islamic scholars. It has usually been 
discussed, if at all, as a symptom of the so-called decline of classical 
Islamic civilization in the later Middle Ages." This judgement by Islamic 
historians is strikingly similar to that made by ancient historians of late 
antiquity. Both periods were scarred, we are told, by the decline in the 
Greek scientific tradition, die debasemen? of formal religion, and the 


corruption of morals. The general reasons for the nadir-—a good Arabic 
term—for Roman culture in the fourth century AD and a corresponding 


the period, the decay of traditional religions, and the rise to power of a 
class of ‘semi-Christians’ who carried their superstitious fear of demons 
with them. Very much the same arguments have been used about Middle 


* Tha‘alibi mentions a Jew who practised both medicine and magic (quoted in Morony, Irag, 
420). 

* Doutté, Magie et religion, 36-40. The scope of this work is far wider than the title implies; 
it is a fundamental study of Islamic magic and its literature. 

$ See the convenient survey of magical formulae in Kriss and Kriss-Heinrich, Volksglaube im 
Bereich des Islam, ii, chs. 1 and 2. For three modern examples of such talismans and an extensive 
bibliography, see Georges C. Anawati, ‘Trois talismans musulmans en arabe provenant du Mali 
(Marché de Mopti)’, Annales Islamologiques, 11 (1972), 287-339. 

” Edo not wish to enter into the controversy about the supposed cultural decline in Islamic 
society; one should see, however, the refutation of this standard view by M. G. S. Hodgson in 
his magisterial The Venture of Islam (3 vols.; Chicago, 1974). 
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Eastern society from the eleventh century and the power of 'semi- l 
Muslims’. In fact, magic has been ubiquitous in Middle Eastern society ^. 
since antiquity. In the fourth century we simply know more about OUR 


sorcery from the historical record because the opposition to the pagan 
aristocracy at the imperial court wielded a weapon that had been forged 
and lay to hand in the demi-monde, where the Christian Church 
‘pullulated saints and sorcerers'.* 

In recent years, social anthropology has helped historians to deal more 77 L---- 
fairly with magic as a natural part of social life and not to see it asan Cys «Si 
ta MARICA 





exotic or embarrassing excrescence.” Beginning at least with Evans- 
Pritchard, it has been accepted-that magic has a discernible function 
within society; witchcraft is one way in which men and women may 
conceptualize their relationships with one another and cope with 
everyday misfortune.'? Benefiting from this anthropological point of 
view, Peter Brown has successfully placed late antique sorcery in its 
historical context, in which it served as an explanation for misfortune; 
more precisely, it was the cause of ill-fortune.!! On the positive side, uM. 4 
magic was also a means of removing or preventing ill fate. For both the m 
pagan and the Christian, misfortune was unambiguously the work of eS, As 
süprahuman agents—the daemons, whether the ambivalent spirits of 
pagan belief or the exclusively hostile spirits of Zoroastrianism, 
Christianity, and the Gnostic sects. In this regard, Islam restored some ` . 
ambivalence to the spirit world—thé jinn were not entirely evil and M hen? 
inhumane.'? Brown generously remarks that sorcery in the Islamic era J (£4 d 
‘has been engulfed in the study of religion and of occult sciences’, and hel” ^ ms 
refers to the study of Armand Abel on the role of the occult sciences in ^ 
Islamic decline, where magic is roundly condemned." ( Abel's brief 
account does obscure the issue by its conventional unsympathetic view 
of the occult. 

Abel begins with the a priori assertion that the occult is a sign of 
decadence when it wells up from the intellectually inferior masses, 

* Peter Brown, ‘Sorcery, Demons and the Rise of Christianity: From Late Antiquity into the 


Middle Ages’, in his Religion and Society in the Age of St. Augustine (London, 1972), 123-9. 

? The muted effect of this point of view on Islamists may be seen in Guillaume, Prophecy, 
233-89. 

1? E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, Oracles, and Magic among tbe Azande, abridged and 
intro. by Eva Gillies (Oxford, 1985 reprint). 

'' It is interesting to note in relationship to Brown's discussion of the emergence of Christian 
witches in the 6th cent. (‘Sorcery’, 140-1) that accusations of sorcery were a recurrent theme in 
the Christian hagiographical texts from Sassanian Persia; the cruel treatment of witches may 
have been due to the punishment decreed for them by Zoroastrian law. (Brock and Harvey, 
Holy Women of tbe Syrian Orient, 65; see pp. 74-6 for the story of three Christian women who 
were arrested on suspicion of casting a spell on the queen in the 4th cent.) 

'2 Cf. Brown, ‘Sorcery’, 136. 3 Ibid. 121, 
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bringing a decline of traditional ethics and intellectual standards.'* In 
short, this phenomenon occurred from the eleventh century in the 
| Middle East, where ‘le déclin se manifeste dans le domaine du savoir 
i créateur, de l'organisation de la vie sociale, de la vie économique, et, 
Surtout, peut-être, dans l'efficacité de la pensée religieuse’.'5 
| As Abel remarks, the Qur’an recognizes the belief in sorcery, but it is 
| pot true to say that the Qur’an forbids Magic, nor does it prescribe any 
i punishment for-its-practitioners. Thé Quranic passage (113 : 1—5, See 
! above) implies that the-witches have a power that gives way only to the 
power of God. It was only a short step from this Qur’anic revelation to 
its use as an invocation to God in talismans and amulets. Aside from the 
availability of Christian magic, Islamic magical beliefs and practices 
| 


! or oral. 
2 i The following hadith deals directly with the Prophet’s attitude toward 
~* magic and its Practitioners, Reportedly, a man from the Yemen named 
. ,Dimàd, who was a Magician (raqgi), came to Mecca, and he heard the 
I [ People calling the Prophet a majnun. He went to Muhammad and 
ne offered to treat him, but the Prophet responded that he trusted entirely 
SAR | in God and that he was God's messenger. As a result, Dimad was 


converted by the Prophet, and he professed that the Prophet’s speech 
was finer than any soothsayer, magician, or poet.'* The intent of the 
| pious legend appears to be that Islam is superior to magic. Historically, it 


i assumes that magicians commonly exorcized the possessed. 

The rich literature on magic that was created by Muslims in the early 
Middle Ages strongly suggests its actual practice. The Fihrist, which was 
written by Ibn an-Nadīm between AD 987 and roro, is an extensive bio- 

i { bibliographical listing of contemporary literature, and it reveals both the 
* abundance of magical texts that were available at the end of the tenth 





It Armand Abel, ‘La Place des sciences occultes dans la décadence', in Classicisme et déclin 
culturel dans histoire de Pislam, Actes du Symposium international d'histoire de la civilisation 
musulmane, Bordeaux, 1956 (Paris, 1957), 291—318. 

'5 Ibid. 292. '5 “Ugala’, Cairo edn., 11-12; Najaf edn., 8-9, 
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century and the context in which they were used. Following a section 
dealing with works on philosophy and the sciences, Ibn an-Nadim says 
the following about books on exorcists, jugglers, magicians, and those 
who use incantations [an-niranjiyat], tricks, and talismans: 


The exorcists and magicians [al-mu‘azzimun was-sabara] assert that the devils, 
jinn, and spirits [ash-shayatin wal-jinn wal-arwah] obey and serve them, being 
directed by their command and their prohibition. The exorcists, who pretend to 
observe the sacred laws, claim that this [power] is because of obedience to Allah, 
may His name be magnified. 

Thus invocation is addressed to Him, and oaths by the spirits and devils are by 
His help, with the abandoning of lusts and by consequence of religious practices. 
Moreover, [they claim] that the jinn and the devils obey them, either because of 
obedience to Allah, may His name be magnified, or on account of [their making] 
oaths by Him, or else for fear of Him, blessed and exalted is He. For He has 
subjugated and humiliated them [the devils and jinn] by the potency of His holy 
names and because of mention of Him, uplifted and glorified is He. 

The [other] magicians [as-sahava] assert that they enslave the devils by 
offerings and prohibitive acts. They [claim] that the devils are pleased by the 
committing of acts which are forbidden and which Allah, may His name be 
magnified, has prohibited. Thus the perpetrating of things such as abandoning 
prayer and fasting, permitting blood, marrying forbidden women, and other 
kinds of evil actions is also pleasing. This is common practice in Egypt and the 
nearby regions; the books which are written there are many and extant. The 
Babylon of the magicians is in the land of Egypt. A person who has seen this 
[state of affairs] has told me that there still remain men and women magicians 
and that all of the exorcists and magicians assert that they have seals, charms of 
paper, sandal, jazab, smoke, and other things used for their arts." 


Ibn an-Nadim was apparently not uncritical about the panoply of 
magical books and the claims of their authors, but his remarks indicate 
the existence of practising magicians and his guarded respect for the 
benevolent ones. A pious bookish Muslim, Ibn an-Nadim concedes 
the permissibility of the first group of magicians and is condemnatory of 
the second—‘white magic’ versus ‘black magic’. The first group, 
including exorcists, claimed its legitimacy because they were the 
instruments of God’s power; they were good Muslims, observing the 
sacred law, and they performed their magic by invoking God or taking 
oaths in His name. Particularly powerful was the use of the sacred names 
of God, which were almost always used in Muslim amulets and 
talismans. As described by Ibn an-Nadim, the Muslim magicians, 

The Fibrist of al-Nadim, ed. and trans. Bayard Dodge (2 vols.; New York, 1970), ii. 725-6 


= Kitab al-Fibrist, ed. Gustav Flügel (Leipzig, 1871), i. 308-9. 
'8 For the divine names of God, see Goldziher, ‘Zauberelemente im islamischen Geber’, 315- 
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either licit or illicit, claimed that they were effective because of the 
obedience of the spirits to themselves. The illicit magicians or sorcerers, 
as-sahara, believed that they controlled the demons by offerings and 
deeds that were displeasing to God, which were essentially those actions 
that violated the sacred law. This black magic was believed to be centred 
in Egypt. 

Aside from the magicians who used their personal supernatural 
powers licitly or illicitly, Ibn an-Nadim goes on to describe another 


of magic, which will be discussed below. Unlike Ibn Khaldün, however, 
Ibn an-Nadim includes the art of illusion in this general category, 
Moreover, Ibn an-Nadim recognizes the fact that magic was practised 
by the Indians, whose books had been translated into Arabic, as well as 
by the Chinese and the Turks. Ibn an-Nadim attributes the ancient 
magical tradition, which was largely Hellenistic, to Solomon" on the 
authority of the Qur'an, although he recognized the differing legendary 
founders of magic among the Persians and the Jews.?? Solomon was said 
to be the first to subjugate the jinn to his will. Licit magic, thc 
‘praiseworthy method’ (at-tarika al-mabmüda) in Islam is usually traced 
back to Solomon, and illicit magic (at-tariba al-madbmüna) to Iblis 
through his daughter or his son’s daughter, Baydakh.2! 

After naming the seventy demons that attended Solomon, Ibn an- 
Nadim mentions a number of writers on magic and their books in 
roughly chronological order, which suggests a well-known tradition of 
legitimate magic, especially exorcism, in early Islamic society. First of all 
is Arius al-Rümi, a Byzantine who was skilful with charms and wrote 
books on magic; one of his books enumerated the children of the Devil, 


20; the bibliography in Anawati, ‘Trois talismans musulmans’, 321-2; Toufy Fahd, ‘Le Monde 
du sorcier en Islam’, Sources orientales, 7 (1966), 180-3; and E72, s.v. ‘al-asmi’ al-husna’ (L. 
Gardet). 


knowledge, indeed, that he who purchases it has no portion in the world to come’ 
(MacDonald’s trans. in SE/ and Eh, s.v. ‘Sihr’). 
1 SET, s.v, “Sihr. : 
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their dispersion in the world, and the way in which they specialized in 
diseases—spirits, deaths, actions, and the relationships of the jinn. An 
early shadowy figure was Lawhaq ibn ‘Arfaj, who wrote on the jinn and 
epilepsy. More recently, Ibn Hilal ts said to have started the interest in 
magic in Islam and to have written books on the jinn. “He was served and 
also spoken to [by the jinn], and was known for wonderful deeds and 


actions of goodness, as well as for seals of tested value. Among the ' 


exorcists who worked with the names of God was Ibn al-Imàm, who 
lived during the reign of the caliph al-Mu'tadid, who reigned in Baghdad 
from AD 892 to 902. Ibn al-Imam’s ‘system was praiseworthy rather than 
subject to criticism’. Ibn an-Nadim, then, names four men whose 
‘system’ was commendable and who did good deeds; presumably, they 
were exorcists and good Muslims, but they did not write any books on 
the subject. Furthermore, Ibn an-Nadim had met Ibn Abi Rassasa, who 
was a leader in the art of exorcism. [bn an-Nadim relates an encounter 
with him in the following way: ‘One day I questioned him, saying, “Oh, 
Abia ‘Amr, I would place you above this showing!” He replied, “May 
Allah be glorified, I am over eighty years old. If I did not know that this 
affair was true, I would have left it, but I do not doubt its validity.” So I 
said, “But, by Allah, you have not been successful.” He had many books 
and achievements. Those engaged in this art regarding him as superior 
and preeminent.’ Finally, Ibn an-Nadim turns to illicit magic that was 
derived, in one way or another, from the Devil. Ibn an-Nadim mentions 
a number of men from antiquity, such as Apollonius of Tyana, and his 
own time who practised this kind of magic and wrote books about it.” 

Magic appears to have been even more common in Islamic societies in 
the later Middle Ages because of the large number of Islamic magical 
devices that have survived and the fact that most of the major works in 
Arabic on magic were written at that time. It may be an illusion. The vast 
majority of peoples in the Islamic world had become Muslim by the late 
medieval period, and they needed their own magic—as they needed 
mosques. There is, however, no way of gauging the extent of magical 
practices since the advent of Islam. Magic does seem to have come out of 
the closet in the later Middle Ages; like sufism, and often allied with it, 
magic appears to have gained a modicum of respectability. Fakhr ad-Din 
ar-Razi (d. 606/1209), who wrote an important commentary on the 
Qur'an, and Ibn Khaldün openly acknowledged magic as a psychical 
activity that had physical effects. Typical of an educated Muslim, 


22 The Fihrist, Dodge trans., il. 729-30. 
2 Ibid. ii. 726-33; for books on amulets, see p. 743. 
4 SEI, s.v. ‘Sihr’. Duncan B. Macdonald’s The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam (London, 
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however, Ibn Khaldün accepted its reality but rejected its use. Still, he 
presents a useful framework for understanding magic in medieval 
Muslim culture. 

According to Ibn Khaldün, human souls are part of one species, but 
they differ in personal qualities or powers, which allows some 


spirits over others and the natural world; those who used astrology and 
various techniques to make talismans; and thirdly, those who played on 
other people’s imagination by creating phantoms and illusions. Ibn 
Khaldün says that the ‘philosophers’ call the first magic, the second 
theurgy, and the third prestidigitation.? There were different kinds of 
magic, which the potential magician developed by training. Moreover, 


magical sciences were, however, forbidden by Islamic law, according to 
Ibn Khaldün, because they cause harm and because they do not rely on 
God but on stars and other things.?? Consequently, he views all magic as 
sorcery. Furthermore, Ibn Khaldün Says that letter magic is a kind of 
magic that is legal, but he disapproves of it. The use of Arabic letters and 
numerals, the names of God, and Qur’anic phrases were common and 
essential parts of Islamic magic, especially in healing and exorcisms. He 
also disapproves of sufis who seek magical powers through dhikr 
exercises and prayer? It is some measure of Ibn Khaldün's antipathy 
toward the subject that he Says that books dealing with magic were 
almost non-existent in his day. Yet, he alleges that these sciences were 
cultivated by the ancients and by the Syrians (Eastern Christians), Copts, 
and others, and their books on the subject were still extant but very few 


1985 reprint) is largely a commentary on selected portions from Ibn Khaldàn that deal with 
religion. 


5 Cf. Lane’s division of magic in his Arabian Society, 80-96, where he distinguishes two 
types of magic, spiritual and natural. The former is divided, in turn, into divine or good magic 
and satanic magic, which includes divination. Natural magic was basically illusion caused by 
drugs, especially opium. Between the two types of magic were various forms of astrological 
magic. See also his Manners and Customs, 1860 edn., 265-75. 
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Majriti abridged all the books on magic, and Ibn Khaldün believed that 
he was the last to have written on the subject. 

Nevertheless, Ibn Khaldün asserts that no intelligent person doubts 
the existence of sorcery and its influence, and he quotes the Qur’an 
(2:102). Even the Prophet was bewitched, according to hadith: the spell 
against him was placed in a comb, in tufts of wool, and in the spathe of a 
palm, and it was buried in the well of Dharwan in Medina. Therefore, 
God revealed to Muhammad. the verse in the Mu‘awwidhatan: ‘And (I 
take refuge in God) from the evil of the women who blow into knots’ 
(113: 4). ‘A’isha said: ‘As soon as he recited the Qur'an over one of those 
knots into which a spell against him had been placed, that particular knot 
became untied, 7? 

Ibn Khaldün declares that he had himself seen how a sorcerer 


formed the picture of a person who was to be cast under a spell. He represented 
in it the characteristics of things he intended and planned (to make) that person 
adopt, as already existing in him in the shape of symbols of names and attributes 
in homonym fashion [?]. Then he spoke (magic words) over the picture he had 
made to take the place of the person who was to be cast under a spell, concretely 
or symbolically. During the repeated pronunciation of the evil words, he 
collected spittle in his mouth and spat upon (the picture). Then he tied a knot 
over the symbol in an object that he had prepared for the purpose, since he 
considered tying knots and (making things) stick together to be auspicious (and 
effective in magical operations). He also entered into a pact with the jinn, asking 
them to participate in his spitting during the operation, intending to make the 
spell forceful. This (human) figure and the evil names have a harmful spirit. It 
issues from (the sorcerer) with his breath and attaches to the spittle he spits out. 
It produces (more) evil spirits. As a result, the things that the sorcerer intends (to 
happen to) the person who is cast under a spell, actually befall him.” 


Ibn Khaldün mentions the feats of sorcerers in other lands, and he 
describes various types of talismans, whose purposes are not malevolent. 

Returning to the theory of sorcery and talismans, Ibn Khaldün draws 
a parallel with the karamat of the saints.?! The latter are inspired and 
supported by God while the sorcerers do their work by their own 
psychic powers and sometimes with the support of devils. The first are 
done by good men for good purposes while the second are done by evil 
people and usually for evil ends. Naturally, the miracles of the saints are 


?$ The Muqaddimah, Rosenthal trans., tii, 156, 164. 7 Ibid. 156, 159, 169-70. 

28 Ibid. 171-82. 2 Ibid. 160. 3 Ibid. 160-1. 

3 Doutté (Magie et religion, 52-4) draws more than a parallel between the two; he asserts 
that a marabout was originally a magician who had exactly the same powers as the latter-day 
saint. 
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benefit of the sick and distressed. In sum, Ibn Khaldün pulls many 
threads together; as a medieval intellectual, however, he was critical 
without being sceptical. He affirmed the existence of magic and gave a 
remarkable theoretical discussion of it; but he emphasized the malignant 
forms of magic. By excluding the benign forms, he was able to condemn 
all magic as sorcery although he appears not to have been deeply 
knowledgeable about its literature. ‘All [the magician's] actions are evil 
and done for evil purposes.” Sorcery was unbelief and Practitioners 
should be killed, 

Ibn Khaldün's harsh Judgement of magic, particularly the punishment 
that he believed should be meted out to sorcerers, calls for some 
comment. The issue is rarely discussed in the Islamic law-books, or only 
in passing; yet, the brief legal discussions of sorcery do help to clarify its 
meaning. Sorcery was understood to be the enchantments, evil spells, 
and various types of conjuring that either produced injury to the body, 


the legal authorities considered learning or teaching sorcery to be 
apostasy. There was some reservation, however, about those who 
exercised their talents on epileptics, claiming that they could conjure up 
the demons and that the demons obeyed them. Ibn Qudama, a 
Hanbalite, said: ‘Our doctors consider them to be practitioners of 
Sorcery, but one reports that Ahmad ibn Hanbal suspended his 


?' Doutié, Magie et religion, 167—9. 
9 See Turner, Weber and Islam, 68. ^ The Muqaddimah, Rosenthal trans., i. 191. 
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judgement on this subject.’ Sa‘id ibn al-Mushaib was questioned about 
the matter, and he declared: ‘God has only prohibited what is harmful, 
not what is useful. If it is possible for you to be useful to your brother, 
do it.' Consequently, one who does such a helpful thing as exorcising the 
possessed should not be severely punished. 

There was no question about the punishment of the harmful magician: 
three of the legal authorities said that the sorcerer should be put to death 
if he has killed by means of his sorcery; the fourth, Abü Hanifa, placed 
conditions on such a judgement. These legalists were divided about the 
repentance of the sorcerer. On the question of whether the punishment 
of a sorcerer was Qur'anic (hadd) or a matter of lex talionis, only ash- 
Shafi't believed it to be the latter; the other three considered it to be 
Qur’anic because it was a right of God that had been injured. The 
difference of opinion was potentially significant because there was no 
pardon to a decision in favour of badd. In the case of a Muslim sorceress, 
Abū Hanifa is the only one of the four jurists who says that she should 
be imprisoned in lieu of execution. As far as Christian and Jewish 
sorcerers were concerned, three of the legalists believed that they should 
not be executed while Ab Hanifa did; they were liable, according to 
other jurists, to corporal punishment or to death if they had harmed a 
Muslim.” 

Behind this legal thinking, there has been very little historical 
investigation of sorcery in medieval Islamic societies. It appears 
misleading to assert that the death penalty for magic in Islam should be 
attributed to Jewish influence?* because of the Jewish tolerance of magic 
from the Hellenistic period; the more obvious precedent is the Magians' 
exceptional intolerance of sorcerers.” The early Muslims pursued the 
policy of executing sorcerers, beginning with ‘Umar’s instructions to 
Jaz’ ibn Mu'awiya in Dasti-i Maysan in AD 643 to kill every magician and 
sorceress; subsequently, three were executed.?* Slightly later, in 30/650— 
1, occurred an incident that reveals more fully Muslim ambivalence 
toward magic. According to the historian at-Tabari, the governor of 
Kufa, al- Walid ibn ‘Uqba, was confronted by the question of what to do 
about a magician (sahir) whom he had apprehended.” So the governor 

3 G.-H. Bousquet, ‘Fiqh et sorcellerie’, Annales de PInstitut d'études orientales, 8 (1949- 
$0), 230-4; see also, Doutté, Magie et religion, 337. 


* G. R. Hawting, "The Significance of the Slogan La hukm" illa lillab and the References to 
the Hudäd in the Traditions about the Fitna and the Murder of 'Uthmān’, BSOAS, 41 (1978), 
453-63. š . 

$ Morony, frag, 291-2, 396-7; Brock and Harvey, Holy Women, 65, 74-5. 

38 Morony, /raq, 397. 

P At-Tabari, Ta’rikh ar-Rusul wa "I-Mulgk (Annales), yrd ser., ed. M. de Goeje et al., i: 14- 
32 (Leiden, 1897—1901), 2845-7. 
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asked Ibn Mas'üd whether the badd punishment Was appropriate. After 
Ibn Mas'üd had ascertained from the man that he was a genuine 
magician—who performed for him—Ibn Mas'üd declared that the man 
should be killed. But al-Walid freed the Magician, and he appears to have 
stayed with the governor. This incensed a group of Muslims in the 
mosque, and being led by Jundab ibn Ka'b, they sought out the Magician 
and Jundab killed him. Jundab was put in prison, and the matter was 
referred to Caliph ‘Uthman, who declared that they were mistaken about 
Islamic teaching.‘ Furthermore, a governor of Oman is reported to have 





‘azamtu ‘alayka, ‘I adjure you’ or ‘I enjoin you.’ Thus, one speaks very 
harshly to the jinn and demons, compelling them to do what seems good 
to the man who is well versed in this art. Whenever the exorcist 
Pronounced the phrase ‘azamry ‘alayka, ‘I adjure you’, he imposed on 
them obedience and submission, subjection and humiliation to himself, 


E "^ A quite different version of the Story is given by Ya'qübi, Ta'rikh, ii (Beirut, 1960), 190; 
see Morony's interpretation of this version: fraq, 297. 

i " Tritton, ‘Spirits and Demons in Arabia’, 727. A glimpse into the interworkings of medieval 
sorcery is provided by C, van Arendonk in his ‘An Initiation Rite of the Sorcerer in Southern 
at Arabia’, in A Volume of Oriental Studies Presented to Edward G. Browne, ed. T. W. Arnold 
n and Reynold A. Nicholson (Cambridge, 1922), 1-5. 

1 2 Els, s.v, "Kátib Çelebi’ (Orhan Shaik Gökyay). 

| 9 Kashf a2-zunun ‘an al-Asami wa "-FinknlLexicon Bibliographicum et Encyclopaedicum, 
ed. C. Flügel (7 vols.; London, 1835758), i. 35, On the comparison of the two descriptions, see 
| Toufy Fahd, ‘Le Monde du sorcier en Islam’, 157-204, although Fahd appears to have 
misunderstood Ibn Khaldan $ interpretation of magic and its relationship to Hajji Khalifa’s 
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since [the time of] Solomon? He said: They obey men as long as the world lasts, 
but it is well-ordered by the ninety-nine names of God, His great exorcism, His 
mighty divisions, and approaching Him in sickness. Moreover, its origin and 
method are of two kinds: the hazardous {makhtar] and the permitted [mubäh]. 
The first is the forbidden magic [sibr]. As for the second, it is the direct opposite, 
and then it is ineffectual unless there is perfect piety, complete abstinence, 
solitary happiness, isolation from the world, and devotion to God Almighty [on 
the part of the exorcist]. [The submission of the jinn and demon to God was well 
known], but the learned disagreed on the way of applying this divine power that 
is bestowed on men. Some said that only God could subject the spirits, and 
others said that it is by conjuration, like prayer and its fulfilment; some believed 
it is by conjuration and a satisfactory way of life, and other believed by 
compliant and prepared spies; still some thought it is by computation and the 
planets, and others thought it is by inhabitation [by the spirits]. This is what is 
derived from the discussion of the learned. According to the opinion of Fakhr 
{ad-Din ar-Razi], when one created the proper conditions and directed the 
conjuration ['aza'im], God Almighty made it a great and consuming fire against 
the jinn and demons that encircled them. Then, the four corners of the earth 
narrow around them, and there is no escape for them but to submit to what God 
orders them to do. Even better, when the exorcist is skilful and leads a good and 
blameless life, God sends tough, strong angels against the jinn and demons to 
rebuke chem and force them to obey and serve him. The theologians and others 
have confirmed these principles where they said: What prevents God, when 
certain words are rernembered or spoken, such as the divine names and others 
that are found in books, conjurations and talismans, from making use of a 
sincere and obedient jinni that He chooses in order to make known to a man 
what he wants to know about existing things? This is a statement of those who 
believe that there are armed spirits and spies, and they said chat the spirits’ 
obedience to man is not inconceivable, either from the point of view of reason or 
from the point of view of what is commonly recognized." 


" Kashf az-zunan, iv (1835), 205-7. 
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4 
THE ROD OF MOSES IN ARABIC MAGIC 
A. Fodor 


It is well-known that Jewish influence played a paramount role in the 
shaping of Islamic ideas ever since their birth.! The relationship between 
Islam and Judaism in the course of later developments is also characterized 
by close contacts in a number of fields among which magic and popular 
beliefs in general take & prominent place.? The international character of 
magic &nd popular beliefs that recognize no barriers separating different 
communities explain this peaceful co-existence as being only too natural. 
The aim of the present paper is to deal with certain Jewish elements in Arabic 
magic, by following the path of a popular biblical motif until its full integration 
into Islam. 

Beside al-Büni's (d. 1225) Shams al-ma'ürif, the most widespread 


manual of Arabic magic, certain Jewish elements of which were expounded 


by G. Vajda, the main source of this analysis is another work which is also 
attributed to al-Büni, the Manba" usül al-hikma 4 

The motif of Moses' rod cannot be treated properly without touching 
upon the problem of biblical divine names which were frequently resorted to 
in Arabio magica] prescriptions in more or less recognizable forms. Although 
the names Ehieh asher ehieh, Adónài Sebddt, El Shaddai, El, Elóhim, Iéh had 


! For literature see e.g. Encyclopaedia Judaica? 10. (Jerusalem), pp. 1196 sq. s. v. 
Koran. 

* For Arabic influence on Judaism see e.g. N. Wieder, at-Ta’thirat al-islimiya 
-l-4bàda al-yahidiya (Cairo 1965). 

3G. Vajda, Sur quelques éléments juifs et pseudo-juifs dans l'encyclopédie magique 

Bint: Ignace Goldziher Memorial Volume I (Budapest 1948), pp. 387—392. 

1 al-Büni, Manba‘ ugül al-hikma (Cairo, n. d.). Of. also the list of al-Büni's works 
/ Brockelmann, GAL I, p. 497, S I. p. 910 and M. Ullmann, Die Natur. und Geheim- 
3 saenschuften im Islam (Leiden 1972), pp. 390 sq. The book was published by the al- Qähira 
Bookshop near al-Azhar in as- San&diqiye Street and contains four treatises: al-Ugil 
wa-d-dawübit al-muhkama {i-l-‘uliim al-harfiya (it is concerned with the magic of letters), 
Bughyat al-mushtag fi ma'rifat al-awfag (on magic quadrates), Sharh da'wat al- Barhatiya 
(a commentary on an incantation) and Sharh da‘wat al-Jaljalitiya (a commentary 
on an incantation). l'or a recent study on al-Büni see M. El-Gawhary, Die Gottes- 
namen im magischen Gebrauch in den Al-Büni zugeschriebenen Werken, Phil.-Diss., 
(Bonn 1968). 
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already been identified by Grünbaum, Goldziher, Winkler and Vajda,® it is 
necessary to reveal some details and connotations that passed unnoticed so 
far in related studies and to show the ideological background that made the 
borrowing of the motif in question possible. 


1. The rod of Moses has an important role to play in the Bible: God 
turns it into a snake in order to demonstrate the divine mission of Moses and 
the rod assists in bringing about the plagues that descended upon Egypt. 
Moses uses this rod to divide the Red Sea and smites a rock in the desert 
with it to bring forth water. There is another famous rod in the Bible which 
belonged to Aaron: before Pharaoh it is turned into a snake which devours 
the rods of the Egyptian magicians, then it bursts into bloom and bears 
almonds. The importance of rods in general is also showed by several refer- 
ences in the Bible to rods of magic power.? 

Post-biblical Jewish literature enlarged further on the circle of legends 
about Moses’ rod? and as it will be scen in the following, these served as a 
base for the development of Arabie tradition. Practically, the Koran relates 
the same about the rod as the Bible,’ in later Arabic literature, however, we 
are confronted by a far-reaching set of legends. 

Arabic sources make no distinction between Moses’ rod and Aaron’s, 
and are solely concerned with the former one, but this identification can 
already be found in the Jewish tradition.® 

Arabic authors trace the origin of the rod either to the myrth-tree of 
the Paradise saying that Adam brought it with him upon his expulsion from 
Eden and afterweards his descendants inherited it from him!" or state that 


5 Vajda, op. ct., pp. 387 Sq with literature; H. A, Winkler, Siegel und Charaktere 
in der muhammedanischen Zauberei (Berlin— Leipzig 1930), pp. 31—36. i 

5 For the motif of the rod in the Bible sec A. Jirku, Materialen zur Volksreligion 
Israels (Leipzig 1914), pp. 6 sqq; for the serpent see G. Donáth, A kigyó és babonds 
Jelentősége [The serpent and its superstitious significance in the Scripture, in Hung.] 
(Budapest 1942) ; I. Law, Aramaàische Schlangennamen, Fauna und M. ineralien der Juden. 
Ed. A. Scheiber (Hildesheim 1969), pp. 25 — 49. For the magic staff in general see Pauly — 
Wissowa, Realenzyklopddie 11/3 (Stuttgart 1929), PP- 1894 sqq s. v. Stab; W. H. Roscher, 
Lexikon der griechischen und römischen Mythclogie VI (Leipzig 1890), s.v. Zauberstab. 

* See e.g. Enc. Jud.? 14, p. 219. The figure of Moses was already invested with 
Supernetural characteristics in the &ntiquity, secret treatises and Sciences were attributed 
to him &nd Artepanus stated that the roda kept in the sanctuaries of Egyptian temples 
were modelled after his rod ; seo H. Bon net, Reallexikon der ägyptischen Religionsgeschichte 
(Berlin 1952), p. 256. For Moses see also H. Bachtold-Staubli, Handwörterbuch des deut- 
schen Aberglaubens VI, p. 584. 

SH. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzählungen im Qoran (Hildesheim 1961), pp. 254 sq, 
258 sq, 263 sqq, 288 sq, 293. 

° Enc. Jud.* 14, p. 219. 

10 al-Kisa’i, Qigag al-anbiya I, ed. I. Eisenberg (Leiden 1922), p. 208. Cf. also Ibn 
al-Athir, Ta'rikh al-kümil-1 (Cairo 1301 A. H.) p. 76; ath-Tha‘labi, Qisag al-anbiyd 
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Moses himself cut it from the 'awsaj-tree!! which is most probably identical 
with tbe burning bush. A third opinion, on the other hand, endows the rod 
with the ability of blossoming and producing almonds,” a character that 
clearly reveals the influence of Aaron’s rod. 

In a Jewish legend a reference can also be found to Moses’ cutting 
himself his rod from the Tree of Life!? the more general opinion being, however, 
that God created the rod from sapphire at nightfall on the sixth day of the 
creation of the world and Moses recieved if from Jethro to whom it was 
bequeathed through Adam's descendants. ™ 

It is a characteristic element in the Arabic Moses story that Jethro (Ar. 
Shu‘aib), having handed over the rod to Moses, regrets his generosity and 
spares no effort to retrieve the precious object, the legacy of the Prophets. 
He persuades Moses to ask the first creature passing by them to decide in 
the dispute. An angel happens to arrive in the figure of a man and suggests 
to the opponents that they should put the rod down on the earth and then 
he who can take it up should hold its possession. Jethro tried as he would, but 
could not even move the rod, while Moses picked it up easily.15 This is very sim- 
ilar to the Jewish legend, in which Jethro plants the rod in his gaxden and 
promise the hand of his daughter, Zipporah, to the man who can pull it out of 
the arth. And thus, Moses, the only one to stand the test, won the girl’s hand.’ 





(Cairo n. d.), p. 190; M. Grünbaum, Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sagenkunde (Leidun 
1893), p. 161. For the myrth as material of magic rods soe Pauly--Wissowa, op. cit. 
II/3, pp. 1897, 1906 sq; J. Scheftelowitz, AIt-Palástinensischer Bauernglaube (Hannover 
1925), p. 82; E. Westermarck, Survivances paiennes dans la civilisation mahométane 
(Paris 1935), p. 138. 

n at-'abari, T'a^rikh I (Cairo n. d.), p. 402; ath-Tha‘labi, op. cit., p. 190; ef. also 
Ibn al-Athir, op. cit. I., p. 76; Griinbaum, op. cùi., p. 162. 

2 ath-Tha‘labi, op. cit., p. 190. For the importance of the almond trece, see Jirku, 
op. cù., pp. 21 sqq. 

1 L, Ginzberg, Z'he Legends of the Jews 111 (Philadelphia 1947), p. 477. 

^ A, Rosmarin, Moses im Lichte der Agada (New York 1932), pp. 75 sq. See also 
Grünbaum, op. cit., p. 163; Ginzberg, op. cit. ITI, p. 52 and V, p. 411. Similarly to the 
rod, the two stone tablets of the Ten Commandments were also made of sapphire (Rosma- 
rin, op. cit., p. 109; Ginzberg, op. cit. VI, p. 54) and the Throne of God was also created 
from the same material (Griinbaum, op. vit., p. 16; Ginzberg, op. cù. V, p. 411). The stone 
tablets were created at the same time as the rod (Rosmarin, op. ct., p. 112). The idea 
that the tablets of the Ten Commandments were made of sapphire can also be found in 
the Arabic tradition: at-Tabari (op. cit. I, p. 426) mentions green tablets of chrysolite, 
al-Kisa’i (op. cit. I, p. 220) and al-Ya‘qibi, T'a'rikh I (Beirut 1960), p. 37 speak of tablets 
of emerald. 

15 at-Tabari, op. cit. I, pp. 398 sq, Ibn al-Athir, op. cù. I, p. 76, ath-Tha‘labi, op. 
cit., p. 189. 

16 Rosmarin, op. cit., pp. 76 sq, Grünbaum, op. cit., pp. 163 sqq, Ginzberg, op. cit 
II, pp. 292 sq. For the same motif see also A. Scheiber, Antike Elemente in der Aggada : 
Acta Antiqua 18 (1970), p. 418. 
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As to the shape of the rod Arabic descriptions mention that it was like 
& two-pronged fork with a crook under the meeting point of the twigs and 
when it was turned into a serpent, the two twigs formed the mouth of the ser- 
pent with its forked tongue, while the crook took the shape of its crest? 
Seemingly the starting point of this idea was provided by the actual form of 
& serpent on the model of which the rod came to be imagined. For the sake 
of a parallel, reference can be made here to the popular magic instrument 
of the classical world, the staff of Hermes (kerykeion) which in its original 
form appeared as a forked rod and symbolized the prophylactic horns of 
an anima].1? 

Ancient tradition, Semitic and classical alike can be discerned in the 
statement that honey flowed from one of the twigs of the rod and the other 
one produced milk. As is well-known the promised land was characterised 
by the milk and honey abundantly flowing there but in addition to these, 
& number of references to milk and honey are to be found not only in the 
Bible, but in the literature of the Ancient Near East in general.?° The Arabs 
highly appreciate these two important foods even today, assuming e.g. that 
milk possesses baraka, blessing," and as for honey Bedouins prefer to feed 
the newly ablactated child on it.22 Among the cases presented by the classical 
tradition, Dionysus' rod could also be recalled: from which wine and honey 
flowed*? or the thyrsus which could be used to bring forth milk, wine and 
honey from the earth. 

According to the Arabic legend, the length of Moses' rod measured 
10 cubits, the exact height of its owner, on their part the Jewish sources 
establish the identity between the weights of the rod and the two tablets of 
the Ten Commandments. The rod of human height must also have had a 
magical significance and this conclusion can be arrived at through another 
case furnished by mediaeval Europe: Thomas Ebendorfer of Haselbach 


” at-Tabari, op. cit. I, p. 401; ath-Tha'labi, op. cit., p. 190. 

? Pauly — Wissowa, op. cit. 1I/3, pp. 1918 aqq; Roscher, op. cit. VI, pp. 657 sq. 
According to Gressmann (Zauberstab des Moses und die eherne Schlange: Zeitschrift d. 
Vereina f. Volkskunde und Vólkerpsychologie XXIII, 1913, pp. 21 sq) the handle of 
Moses! rod represented a serpent. 

? ath-Tha ‘labi, op. cù., p. 191. 

?? Jirku, op. ci., pp. 29 sqq. 

?! Westermarck, op. cit, p. 135. 

*? Jirku, op. cit., p. 37. 

?? Roscher, op. cit, VI., pp. 546 sq. 

^ Pauly — Wissowa, op. cit. 11/3, p. 1913. 

?: at-Tabari, op. cit. L p. 431; ath-Tha labi, op. cit. p. 190; Ibn &l-Athir, op. cit. 
I, p. 84. According to al-Kisi’i (op. cit. I, p. 236) it measured 20 cubits. 

* Ginzberg, op. cit. VI, p. 54, Rosmarin, op. cit., pp. 75 sq. 
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(1387—1464) in a pamphlet against superstition spoke out against thoso 
who use such a rod to tend their flocks.?? 

It seems that the motif of the alleged red colour of the rod which came 
from the trees of Paradise and was found by Moses in Jethro's house” cannot 
be traced back to Jewish tradition, although the choice of this particular colour 
could by no means have been a mere concidence. Primarily, the classical world 
sought to discover a connection between the idea of blood, death, war and 
the red staff, since these notions were easily associated with the red colour. 
Thus the Romans, e.g. threw & lance of red wood on to the territory of their 
enemies as a sign of a declaration of war? On the other hand, Arabic magic 
attributes a prophylactic character to the red colour: among prescriptions 
for the preparation of amulets references to the use of red leather?9 or red 
sherd?! frequently occur and there is a general preference to write amulets 
in red ink and to place them in amulet holders made of red leather. 

The effort to give the rod a special name can be considered as of Arabic 
origin, and according to the different opinions it could be mäsā (Heb. matteh, 
'rod' 1), naf'a (Ar. ‘usefulness’), ghiydth (Ar. 'help') or *ullzig (a reference to 
the burning bush.)? This motif is in perfect agreement with the Arabic 
custom which likes to give proper names to objects belonging to celebrated 
persons (thus, e.g. the sword of Ali received the name of Dhü-l-Figàr). 

The different uses of Moses’ rod are enumerated by ath-Tha‘labi as 
follows :?? its two twigs gave light at night in the desert™ (an evident allusion 
to the pillar of fire in Ex. 13: 21— 22), water could be drawn up with its 
help from the well, when Moses stuck it in the ground it bore fruit, food and 
almonds, if an enemy approached then two serpents appeared on the two 
twigs, Moses broke his way with the rod, divided the rivers, made himself 
transported wherever he wanted to, the rod indicated the presence of robbers, 


? L. Thorndike, A history of magic and experimental science IV (New York 1953), 
pp. 294 sq. 

%8 a]-Kisà^i, op. cit. I, p. 208, Ibn Tyas, Bada’i" az-zuhür (Cairo, n. d.), pp. 122 sq, 
124, 126. 

?? Pauly — Wissowa, op. cit. 11/3, pp. 1907, 1914. 

% a]-Büni, Manba’, p. 140. 

3! Ibid., p. 155. For the prophylactic character of the red colour see also Scheftel- 
Owitz, op. cit., p. 81; W. Blackman, Les fellahs de la Haute-Egypte (Paris 1948), p. 188. 
A trace of the idea about the magic character of the red colour ean also be found in the 
Bible (Donáth, op. cit., p. 19). For its role played in Jewish tradition, see Ginzberg, op. 
cit. VII, Index, s. v. Red. 

= ath-Tha‘labi, op. cit., p. 190. Masa might have something to do with the popular 
etimology of the name Moses (Máàsa): mū means ‘water’, sd is equal to ^wood' (Ibn 
al-Athir, op. cit. I, p. 74). 

33 ath-Tha'labi, op. cit., pp. 190 sq. 

** For the luminious rod, see also al-Kis&'i, op. cit. I, p. 226. 
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fought against enemies, had a delightful scent, chased away the lions (in a 
Jewish legend, with his rod Moses rendered two lions guarding Pharaoh's 
palace harmless)55 insects and serpents, Moses knocked down the leaves for 
his flock with this rod and carried his belongings on it. 

The motif regarded by the Aggadah as the most important characteristic 
of Moses’ rod and which plays a prominent part in Arabic magical literature, 
did not appear in the Arabic legends and pieces of historical literature so far 
cited. Namely, the Aggadah relates that the rod bore an inscription of the 


2.5. In al-Büni's work mentioned previously as Manba‘ ustil al-hikma? 
the author presents a description of Moses’ rod in connection with a com- 


the initiated disciples. Several strange things were accomplished with them, 
These noble names are the following: Paiükh, Fadikh, Faiüm, ( Qayyüm ? ) 
Qadir, Shaliukh, Shaikh, Dalüm, Salih, Nar, Sadiq, Arshakh, Shaliükh, 
Shalikh, Satükh (9), Ladhith, Shümikh, ‘Azim, Eahma, Nadir, Nükh, Kalish, 
Ah, Iäiūh, Shah, Shalüsh, Zahdaj, Sharühaià, Sharüsh, Shüsh, ‘Al, “Aliy, 
Qawiy, Nadi and Kabir. 


following form at the beginning of the next page [Fig. 1]: 

«These (names) have a number of strange characteristics, Should any- 
body inscribe them during tho time of exaltation of the Sun or Jupiter on 
parchment with the water of Prophets, the water of the menth of river, the 
water of coriander, the water of willow, rose-water and saffron while he in- 
censes (a, material smelling sweet), then he hollows the rod, places the names 
inside it and finally seals it with the (wedding) candle of a virgin bride, then 


?* Ginzberg, op. cit. II, p. 332. 
36 Rosmarin, Op. cù., pp. 75, 267. See also Ginzberg, op. cit, IL pp. 292 sq. 
? al-Büni, Manba“, Pp. 154 aqq. 
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and says 'Oh my God I pray to you (with reference to) the blessing of these 
great names which were on the rod of Müsà ibn “Amran (Peace be upon him !) 
and upon the smite of which the sea divided itself and every opening became 
like a big mountain keep off from me this and this — here he mentions which 
people or animals he wishes to stop — then he says 'Stop them!’ If he asks 
them they will stop if God (May He be exalted !) be willing. 

«You can write (these names) in order to (acquire) love and to sow the 
seeds of discord. Inscribe around them the commission on an unbaked potsherd, 
place it in the house on the highest wall and then you will see a miracle. 

«Should anybody write these (names) on a piece of rag coming from the 
person wanted, put it inside a lamp (as a wick) with the tincture of quicksilver 
or rose, then the wanted person comes to him sooner than the glance of the 
wanted person. 

«Should anybody write (these names) on a paper and the name of the 
wanted object on the back of it and hang it in the air on the spot where the 
escaper or a thief went out from, then the object will be returned soon. 

Should anybody write these (names) on a paper then wash them off 
with rain-water and spray the walls of the house of the tyrant with this, he 
will perish quickly. 

«Should anybody write (these names) on a red potsherd with the name 
of his creditor and bury it in the fireplace of the bath or in the oven, then the 
person in question will be seized by fever and it will not leave him until you 
do not take the postherd out and do not put it in cold water and you do not 
write the names in œ vessel and do not wash them off with a pleasant water 
and do not make him drink it. 

‘Should anybody write (these names) on a paper and the name of his 
enemy on the back of this, then hang it under the wing of a kite or a crow 
or any other bird, then the person in question will become demented, will stroll 
around on the roads as a fool and will not find the right way until the bird is 
shot down and you do not remove that. piece of paper and do not wash it off. 

‘Should anyhody write (these names) on a piece of rag coming from the 
skirt of a woman who was disobedient to her husband, afterwards throw it 
into the fire with sandarac and blue bdellium, then the wife will appear before 
her husband humbly and obediently, and will never oppose him again. 

«Should anybody write (these names) on an unbaked potsherd and incense 
it with hantit then break the potsherd and disperse its dust on the place where 
the sinners and oppressors meet, these will be dispersed and will never come 
together again. 

«Should anybody write (these names) on a piece of paper and place it 
into an inflated goatskin then tie it up and place it where something was 
stolen from, the stomach of the thief will become distended and he will not 
recover until he returns the stolen thing to its place. 
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«Should anybody write (these names) and suspend them on an enchanted 
person, then the spell will be broken or (if he suspends it) on a fever-patient 
then he will recover or (if he suspends it) on somebody who is possessed by 
& demon then he will leave him or (if he suspends it) on somebody who 
is being envied, then envy will be gone or (if he Suspends it) on a sick 
person God will restore him to health or (if he suspends it) on somebody who 
is afraid of something then he will reach safety. 

«Know that the writing (of these names) ean bo accomplished in Arabic 
and Hebrew characters alike. Become acquinted with their power and guard 
them from the ignorant !» 

In his Shams al-ma‘Grif, al-Büni relates the passage concerning Moses’ 
rod in a way slightly different from the &bove-mentioned.38 The author explains 
that after many inquiries and a period of fasting for forty days he received 


Allah (Fig. 2),3 

According to another version of al-Büni's work, among the clothes of 
hís master (who is not identical here with the one mentioned previously) 
à piece of paper wag found by the corpse washer which contained the great 
names.*^ Among other things the author also mentions that through the help 
of the names one was able to walk on water or fly in the air and that among 
the names the form là läh Iàh also occurred. In the Jewish legend, Moses would 


grammaton when he tried to flee from Moses’ army. On the other hand, 
the motif of walking on water in al-Büni's work might recall the well-known 
event is Jesus’ story. 

From a third version in the Shams al-ma‘Grif we are informed that the 
famous scholar, al-Khwarizmi had tried during seven years in vain to discover 


?5 al-Bini, Shams TI, pp. 94 sq. 

99 The figure in the Shams al-ma'àrij is also reproduced in E, Doutté, Magie et 
religion dans VA frique du Nord (Alger 1909), p. 196. 

*? al-Büni, Shams II, pp. 95 sq. The motif 9f the amulet discovered on the dead 
forms the frame-story of the Hirz Murjüna (Doutté, op. ew., p. 153). 

au Ginzberg, op. cit. TIT, p. 442. 

* Rosmarin, op. ct., pp. 129 sq. 
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to him that God's greatest name which consisted of 12 letters was written on 
Moses’ rod.?? Then the master showed the circle of the name drawn in Him- 
yarite characters. (According to the figure in al-Büni's work it contained the 
Throne-verse, the Fatiha and the word Allah arranged in close lines.) Enumer- 
ating the different uses of the circle, the sage also revealed that the greatest 
name was Allah Allah Allah. In another version of the story the names Xhieh 
Asher Ehieh, Adóndi, Sebaót, and El Shaddai appear in the middle of the 
circle. 

b. On the basis of the above-mentioned it migth seem clear that the magic 
power of Moses' rod was attributed not to the person of its owner or to the 
gesture made with the rod, or not even to the shape of the rod or to its material, 
but to the words inscribed upon it. This idea came to be formulated with special 
clearness in Arabic magical literature. 

In the Manba‘ usil al-hikma the names on the rod can be divided into 
four distinct groups: those which are completely obscure, those which have 
& meaning in Arabic, those which could be considered as Jewsih and Arabic 
alike, and those which seem to be of pure Jewish origin. The purpose of assem- 
bling these different kinds of names was to strengthen their mutual influence.‘ 

It is well-known that the use of names — which look as if they are abso- 
lutely unintelligible, but are frequently alliterative and as such tend to produce 
their effect in the sounding — is a basic characteristic of magic. 

The following names reveal a pure Arabic origin: Fádikh (Fracturing 
the skull’), Qadir ('Powerful', Shalikh ('Splitting'), Salih Good’), Shàmikh 
(‘Lofty’), ‘Agim (Great), Rahmd (instead of Rahmdn, ’Compassiontate’), 
Nadir (Rare’), Qawiy (‘Strong’), Nàdi (’Calling’), Kabir (’Great’). 

On the basis of Schwabe's angeological dictionary the following names 
can be identified: När (Ar. Light’) is identical with Nér Ki ("The Light of 
God’, one of the names of the angels charged to separate the seasons)!? and 
Ner lah (The Light of God’, the name of the angel who is in charge of the 
month of 'l'ammuz);*? Sádig (Ar. Righteous’) is identical with Sedeq (Right- 
eousness' the name of Jupiter), or Sudgiél (‘Divine Righteousness’ which is 
— among others — the name of one of the angels of the second thequ/a);>° 
Nar (Ar. ’Fire’) is identical with Nar Æl ("The Fire of God’, this name is used 


3 o]-Büni, Shams IV, pp. 25 sq. 

* bid. I, p. 49. 

*5 For this technique, see L. Blau, Das altjiidische Zauberwesen (Budapest 1898), 
p. 133. 

55 Ibid., p. 133. 

“M. Schwabe, Vocabulaire de l'angélologie (Paris 1897), p. 191. 

55 Tbid., p. 191. 

9 Toul., p. 228. 

>a Ibid., pp. 228 sq. 
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in invocations for rain in the first thequfa)) or Nar Æl (The Angel of Fire’ in 
addition to several things, he is in charge of the first thegufa), or Nar Iah 
( Divine Fire’ one of the agents of the thegufa of Tammuz); Shah (Ar.-Pers. 
"Shah') is identical with Shah (one of the elements in the divine name of 72 
letters) ;54 * 47, “Atiy (Ar. 'High') is identical with “Alal lah (The Most High 
God’, the 49th name of Metatron)® or ‘Ali El ("The Most High God’, identical 
with the influence exercised by the star al-Dirai on people). The Arabic 
borrowing of these names is disclosed by the fact that most of them are con- 
nected in one way or another with the division of the year, mainly with the 
thequfa, the idea that also frequently occurs in the Shams al-ma'ürif.5 The 
Jewish origin of the names of the angels can perhaps be indicated by the 
presence of two 'i'-s (kesra) at the end of most of the names, even after those 
of non-Jewish origin. This indication might also be taken for one of the usual 
Jewish abbreviations of the Tetragrammaton and accordingly, angel names 
with the common ending of à or ih might be concealed behind the words 
no matter how they appear as Arabic in form. Practitioners of Jewish and 
non-Jewish magic alike were of the opinion that the names connected with 
the divine name were endowed with a special power.5* The expression hich 


_asher ehieh, which belongs to the group of pure Jewish names, is easily dis- 


cernible in the word Sharahaia, Ah could be the first syllable of Ehieh, al- 
though it occurs independently on a Jewsih amulet made of meaningless 
words.” and Jàiüi is most probably a corrupted form of the Tetragrammaton. 

c. In the borrowing of the idea about the names that gave a magic power 
to Moses’ rod an isolated motif of Arabic magic must not be envisaged. It 
becomes clear from the magic operations accomplished through the help of 
the rod that in order to attain the highly coveted aim stress was laid on the 
the methods of demoniac magic, although support from the means of sympa- 
thetic magic is quite frequently solicited. According to the general ides, one 
could force demons to fulfil orders by evoking certain names. It is on] y natural 
that in this manner of thinking, the magic of names and interest in the divine 


3! Ibid., p. 184. 

* Ibid., pp. 184 sq. 

$3 Ibid., p. 185. 

5 Ibid., p. 250. 

55 Ibid., p. 211. 

5 Ibid., p. 211. See also in the form of *Elyón as the name of God in the Bible 
(Enc. Jud.? 7, p. 675). 

? Seemingly, the work knows the real meaning of the word, on the other hand 
it mentions it several times as a mystical name deprived of its original meaning (Vajda, 
op. cit., pp. 390 sq). 

** For this proceduro of non-Jewish magic, seo Blau, op. cit., pp. 118, 120, 135. 

*? Schwabe, op. cit., p. 140, s. v. Iah Ah... 
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names as the most powerful means to rule the demons played an important 
role. Moreover, Muhammad’s statement about the beautiful names of Allah 


(Koran 7 : 180) also officially legalized the formation and cultivation of. 


literature treating the 99 names of Allah. 

Arabic magic was strongly influenced in this respect by Jewish tradition, 
however, not excluding the possibility of interaction. Not only does the struc- 
ture of Arabic amulets and Jewish segullot display similar traits, but also 
several identical genres of the literature on magic. Suffice it to mention here 
only the works containing the different uses of the Koranic verses or tho 
pieces of Shimmüsh Tchillim on the use of Psalms for magical purposes! 

` In addition to the miraculous magic power of the Jewish divine name 
that can be used in several ways, its most important characteristic for the 
Arabic tradition is that God imparted its knowledge to the chosen ones only, 
and by an invocation of this name every wish or prayer addressed to God will 
gain hearing. Among the forms attributed to the hidden divine name, which 
also appears as the «Great Name» (ha-shém ha-gdddl), the special names of 
12, 42, and 72 letters respectively enjoy an extraordinary importance. The 
popularity of the belief in the supernatural power of the Jewish divine name 
is shown by the frequent references in the Hellenistic Greek papyri to the ta 
megala onomata, the 'great names ® and often present the different transerip- 
tions of the Tetragrammnaton.*! The mystical divine name which is above 
every other is mainly called ism Allāh al-a'zam, "The Greatest Name of God’ 
in Arabic magic literature, but the forms al-ism al-‘azim, "The Great Name’ 
or ism Allah al-'azim al-a'zam, 'God's Greatest Great Name’ also occur. 
Arabic tradition was seemingly well aware of the fact that this idea was of 
Jewish origin: al-Kisi’i® relates that when the disobedient Jews did not want 


** For the structure of amulets see e.g. A. l'odor, Notes on an Arabic Amulet 
Seroll: Acta Orient. Hung. XXVIT (1973), pp. 271 sq, for the segullót see Enc. Jud? 
ll, p. 711. 

* For the Jewish divine name see Blau, op. cit., pp. 116—128. For stories exhibit- 
ing the miraculous power of the divine nama, sce Ginzberg, op. cit. TIT, pp. 39, 55, 99, 132, 
269, 409. 

© See Blau, op. cit, pp. 131—146. 

*3 B&chtold — Stáubli, op. cit. VI, p. 584, s. v. Mosis. Sce also Preisendanz, PGM, 
passim. 

8! Blau, op. cit., pp. 128 — 137. 

5s E.g. al-Būni, Shams, passim. For a profound analysis of the problem of Muslim 
divine names seo G. Anawati, Le nom suprême de Dieu: Estratto degli atti del ILI? congresso 
di studi arabi e islamici, Ravello 1966 (Napoli 1967). 

* a]-Bünt, Shams IV, pp. 25, 26. The attribute gādöl from the Biblical shàm ha-gadol 
(1 Kings 8: 42, 2 Chron. 6: 32, Jer. 44; 26) is translated by 'azim in Arabic. 

© al-Kis&’i, op. cit. I, p. 227. See also al-Büni, Sheans IV, p. 76 and Vajda, op. cit., 
p. 388. 
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to fight the giants, Moses went to the Ba) al-Hatta® which bore the following 
inscription in Hebrew characters: «In the Greatest Name of God». Simil- 
arly to the Jews, the Arabs were quite sure that God fulfils every wish 
when invoked by this name and were of the opinion that only the chosen 
ones could become acquainted with it: an incantation addresses itself to 
God with those names He made himself known only to one human being.?? 
The allusion here to Moses and the well-known event in Ex. 3: 14 is quite 
unambigious. 

Concerning the Arabic borrowing of the Jewish divine names, it is 
worth noting those statements of the magic tradition about Moses’ rod which 
claim as mentioned earlier that the greatest name is composed of 12 letters 
and that it may consist of the words Allah Allah Allah or Tah Tah Tah, an 
expression mentioned in another place. These three facts might easily be inter- 
related with cach other: the memory of the 12 letter divine name survived, 
while the Jewish tradition which preferred to conceive the divine names as 
a multiple combination”! of Jah (a frequent substitute of the Tetragrammaton) 
was preserved, consequently the name Allah Allah Allah can be only the 
Arabicized form of this procedure. 

d. No example of Jewish magic is known which actually presented an 
illustration of Moses’ rod with the divine names written on it.” However, 
since the close connection between Moses’ rod and the shape of a serpent is 
generally accepted,”3 the origin of the idea that took shape in Arabic magical 
tradition can perhaps be sought after in that Jewish group of amulets from 


59 Quoting Wahb ibn Munabbih, al-Kis&'i adds that hatia in Hebrew means 
"forgiveness! (it might have been originally Heb. hattat). 

*5 See e.g. this motif in the presentation of Bil'am's story (at-Tabari, op. cit. T, 
pp- 437 sqq). 

79 al-Büni, Shams I, p. 88. 

n E.g. a 42-letter divine name is composed of 3x7 lah-s: L, H. Schiffmann, 
A Forty-two Letter Divine Name inthe Aramic Magic Bowls: Bulletin 0] the Institute of 
Jewish Studies I (1973), pp. 97 sqq. According to Manba‘, p. 80 Jah means «He is the God». 
Ehieh occurs independently in the form of Ahiah (al-Büni, Shams IV, p- 18) and eh 
(let there be’) in the Arabie form kun also appears among the divine names (at-Tikhi, 
ism Allah al-a‘zam (Cairo, n. d.), p. 47. 

7? For an illustration of Moses' rod, see e.g. E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in 
the Greco-Roman Period LIII (New York 1964), P1. XIT. 

*8 According to Gressmann, op. ct., pp. 18 sqq the rod and the iron serpent erected 
in the desert are identical. See also Donáth, op. cit., pp. 43 8qq. The motif of the rod with 
the serpent can also be found in Egypt: On a representation from the Late Period a king 
can be seen as he drives four calves with a rod ending in a serpent shaped head (P, Montet, 
Das alte Agypten und die Bibel (Zürich 1960), pp. 152 sq, Abb. 18). For the explanation 
of this scene see A. M. Blackman—H. W. Fairman, Phe Significance of the Ceremony 
HWT BHSW in the Temple of Horus at Edfu: The Journal of Egyptian. Archeology 36 
(1950), pp. 76—81. 
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the Graeco-Roman period which depict naked Hermes with a big snake in 
his left hand.” Both figures were covered with Greek letters and the word 
lao could easily be read on the serpent, while Hermes himself bears the 
inscription of lao Sabaoth, and on one occasion the snake was replaced by 
a sceptre. 

In Arabic tradition it becomes clear not only from the description of 
the rod that it was brought into direct contact with the shape of serpent 
but also from that event of the story which claimed that in Jethro’s house 
the rod jumped by itself into Moses’ hand.” On the other hand, Arabic popu- 
lar belief regarded snakes as the favourite form of appearance for the genii, 
the demons.* Evidently, this magic which used the methods and means of 
demoniac magic — through the names written on the rod — was also aimed 
at forcing the demon residing in this snake-rod into its service. 

e. Considering that Moses’ rod is only one of the possible sources to which 
the divine names of miraculous power can be traced back," magic which was 
tolerated, but always treated with suspicion by official religion, had to seek 
an appropriate form to legalize its teachings and to be able to propagate 
them openly.” 

It was not found satisfactory in every case to repeat the biblical story 
about Moses' coming into possession of the secret divine names” and this 
explains why other more islamized stories of revelations were also made use 
of. According to a passage in al-Büni's Shams al-ma‘Grif,®° one of the imams 
of the Mosque of. Aleppo regularly visited a dark chamber of the mosque where 


^ Goodenough, op. cit. 2 (New York 1953), p. 269, 3, picture 1144. For the motif 
of the serpent on the rod, see tbid. 2, pp. 267 sq. 

*5 ath-Tha‘labi, op. cit., p. 189. The identity of rod and serpent is also indicated by 
a story at Ibn Khurradádhbeh, which relates that in the time of Ibn Tulün, & marmor 
tablet was found in Egypt and it bore the picture of three men among whom tho figure 


. holding a serpent was identical with Moscs (G. Wiet, L'Egypte de Murtadi fils du Gaphiphe, 


Parris 1953, Introduction, p. 94). 

38 Th. Ndldeke, Die Schlange nach arabischem Volksglauben : Zeitschrift fiir Völker- 
psychologie und Sprachwissenschaft I (1860), pp. 412 sqq. . 

7? According to the legend, Solomon's ring also bore the divine names and these 
gave it the miraculous power that Moses’ rod had possessed (G. Salzberger, Die Salomosuage 
in der semitischen Literatur I, Berlin 1907, pp. 117 eqq). Arabs showed e particular interest 
in the inscriptions on stones, plants, animals and people (O. Rescher, Zum islamischen 
Folklore: Der Islam 14, 1924, pp. 383 sqq). 

78 For this effort of the adherents of secret sciences, see also Fodor, 7'he Origins of 
the Arabic Legends of the Pyramids: Acta Orient. Hung. XXIII (1970), pp. 335—363, 
passim. 

3 For the popularity of this motif in Jewish legends see Ginzberg, op. cit. IT, pp. 
318 sq, 321, III, pp. 114, 137, 419, 446. 

89 a]- Büni, Shams T, pp. 48 sq, cf. also IIT, pp. 68 sq. For the Shi'ite tendencies in 
al-Büni's works see El-Gawhary, op. cit., pp. 14 sqq, 64 sqq. 
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no light entered and prayed incessantly to God to reveal His greatest name. 
One night an illuminating tablet appeared suddenly in front of him which 
he was frightful at first to look at because of the fear that he would turn away 
from God through this, but a voice ordered him to examine it and go he dis- 
covered that there was a circle in the middle of the tablet with different 
figures. Shortly afterwards the Imam fell into a deep sleep, then the Caliph 
Ali appeared and disclosed to him that the greatest name of God was inscribed 
on the tablet. 

This story with the motif of a revelation which took place in a mosque 
and with the allusion to the luminous tablet, shows surprizing similarities 
with the frame-stories of an Arabic alchemist work, the Kitab Qardlis al- 
hakim (The Book of the Sage Krates) and other works of similar characters.8! 
Moses' rod was illuminating like these tablets, in that it possessed the distin- 
guishing mark which is generally considered as the characteristic trait of ob- 
jects of revelations.” In addition, the idea of the heavenly tablet also coincided 
with speculations about the origin of the Koran, and the author, through 
making Ali appear on the scene renders the authenticity of the Story even 
more acceptable. 

f. The figure reproduced in the Manba" usül al-hikma and covered with 
Hebrew letters indicates that the shape of Moses’ rod in the Shams al-ma ‘Grif 
can probably be traced back to Jewish origin. The text consisting of undeci- 
pherable letters was appropriated by Arabic tradition, which replaced the orig- 
inal with Koran-verses and Arabic numerals. As a result of the several 
transcriptions they underwent, the Hebrew characters appear in rather cor- 
rupted forms. They partly preserve the traits of the quadrate script, and 
partly recall the writing of Egyptian manuscripts of the 13th century. There 
are three more occurrences of these Hebrew letters in the Manba‘, namely 
in the commentaries on different lines of the al-Jaljaliitiya : in a magic letter- 
quadrate the words Khallag Bari (‘Creator’) also written in Arabic are repro- 
duced with these letters? while in another letter-quadrate the components of 
the word /aitaghat*! and in the third case the word tékir® are presented in this 
script in addition to the Arabic forms (Figs. 3, 4, 5). 


Cf. also Fodor, op. ct.: Acta Orient Hung. XXIII (1970), pp 337 8q. 

5* The motif of the luminious tablet appears in the Jewish and Egyptian traditions 
alike (the Book of Raziel and the Magic Book of Thot, see Fodor, Arab legendák a pirami- 
Sokról [Arabic Legends on the Pyramids, in Hung.], Budapest 1971, pp. 56, 76). 

* al-Bini, Manba‘, p. 196. 

84 Ibid., p. 126. According to Manba‘, p. 99. this is a Syriac word and it means 
«The Living». 

55 Ibid., p. 151. According to Manba‘, p. 99. this is also a Syriac word and means 
«The Lights, 
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The circles of the figure, in accordance with ancient Jewish and Middle 
Eastern tradition in general might symbolize the light®* and consequently 
express the luminous character of the rod. As mentioned earlier God’s greatest 
name and the figure of the circle were connected with each other in Arabic 
magic, but beyond all these a special prophylactic effect was also attributed to 
the circle.*? The figure of the tear-drop made of a half-circle and the two lines 
of the figure ending in a point is a favourite amulet form wide-spread over 
the whole Middle East.9 


3. From the Biblica] and later Jewish tradition attached to Moses' 
rod, Islam also borrowed the motif of duel with the magicians of Pharaoh in 
an interesting version, saying that the rods and ropes of the magicians were 
swallowed by Moses’ rod, which on this occasion took the form of a seven- 
headed serpent. Instead of the ten Egyptian plagues Arabic legend refers 
only to nine so called ’signs’ sent by God as an admonition to the Egyptians. 
Curiously enough, the rod is given the first place,?? but as to the operations 
carried out with it, only the transformation of the water of the Nile into 
blood is mentioned.” 

Moses wished to carry Joseph's coffin with him during their Exodus, 
and when he came to know that it lay under the Nile, he took four golden 
sheets and draw the picture of an eagle on the first one, a lion on the second, 
a man on the third and a bull on the fourth, then inscribed God's greatest 
name on each of them.” With the exception of the last one he threw the 
Sheets into the river, upon which Joseph's coffin emerged from the water. 


86 Wor the symbol of circle, see Goodenough, op. cit. 5 (New York 1956), pp. 62 sqq. 
For the motif of à rod decorated with rings, see Goodenough, op. cit. 7 (New York 1958), 
pp. 200 sq. Cf. also for the explanation of the staff of Hermes R. Ferwerda, Le Serpent, 
le noeud d'Hercule et le caducée d'Hermós: Numen XX (1973), pp. 104—115. 

8? For the Arabic magic circles, see Goldziher, Zauberkreise : Aufsätze zur Kultur- 
und Sprachgeschichte, vornehmlich des Orients, Ernst Kuhn zum 10. Geburtstage 7. IT. 1916. 
gewidmet, pp. 83—86. For its importance in Jewish tradition see Ginzberg, op. edz. ITI, 
p. 418, Rosmarin, op. cù., p. 134, A. Scheiber, Antikes und Aggada: Acta Antiqua. 17 
(1969), pp. 455—467. For the circle in magic in general: Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk- 
Literature II, D 1272 (Magic circle). 

89 See e.g. Kriss, op. cit., passim. The contour of the tear-drap may elso symbolize 
the pine-cone, another favourite amulet of Jews and Arabs alike. The thyrsus of Dionysus 
also had a pine-cone shaped head (Pauly — Wissowa, op. cit. II/3, p. 1910). 

8? g)-Kisa’l, op. cit. I, p. 216, Ibn Iyàs, op. cit., pp. 125 sq. According to the Arabic 
legends, the magicians filled their rods and ropes made of cow-leather with quicksilver 
and these started to move under the effect of the heat (nl-Ya'qübi, op. cz. I, p. 35). 

99 a]- Kisà'1, op. cit. I, p. 216, al-Ya'qübi, op. cit. T, p. 35, Ibn Iyàs, op. ci., pp. 126 
sq, see also Speyer, op. cit., pp. 278 sqq. 

?! al-Kisa7i, op. cit. T, p. 215. 

3? g]-Ya*qübi, op. cit. T, p. 38. 
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Aggadah knows only about the carrying of the coffin, but the four figures 
can most probably be traced back to the «four living creatures» in Ez. 1 : 10, 
or to the «four beasts» in Rev. 4: 6— 7. The motif of the object retrieved from 
the water through a magic operation can also be found in the Bible (2 Kings 
6 : 1ff) where precisely the rod plays the part of the instrument that makes 
the sunken axe float on the water. , 

In strict conformity with the legend of the Aggadah Arabic tradition 
makes Moses smite 12 ways in the sea*! and the Story of smiting the rock to 
bring forth water is likewise well-known in the Arabic legends.” 

According to a passage in the Talmud, Og, the giant, wanted to anni- 
hilate the Jews and placed a big mountain on his head to throw it upon them.% 
God, however, sent ants to the mountain and they made a huge hole in it 
so that it fell upon Og's shoulders, whereupon Moses killed the helpless 
giant with his rod. Arabic tradition adopts this story in every detail, but 
replaces the ants with a hoopoe, the bird that was later so very dear to 
Solomon.*? 

Arabic sources do not particularly dwell upon the question of what 
happened to the rod after the death of Moses, but seem to know the Jewish 
tradition which claimed that the rod marked with the divine name or the 
unutterable name was kept in the Ark of the Covenant, together with the 
tablets of the Ten Commandments. The commentaries on Koran 2: 248 also 


4. Examining the spread of the motif of Moses’ rod and the magic rod in 
general, it transpires that the rod also appears as a magic instrument without 
the reference to the divine names on it: in incantations, the magician symboli- 
cally held it in his hand to achieve his aim.1% In the Thousand and One Nighta. 
a figure possesses a rod with which he can evoke the obedient hosts of the 


” Rosmarin, op. cit., p. 95, B. Heller, Egyptian Elements in the Haggadah: Ignace 
Goldziher Memorial Volume I (Budapest 1948), pp. 414 sq. 

9 Grünbsum, op. cit., pp. 166 sq, Ibn Tyas, op. cit., p. 128. 

95 See e.g. at-Tabari, op. cit. I, pp. 426, 430. 

?' D. Sidersky, Les origines des légendes musulmanes (Paris 1933), pp. 101 8q. 

* al-Kisi’i, op. eit. I, p. 235. 

* Ginzberg, op. cit. III, p. 310, 157; Blau, op. cit., p. 120. 

® See e.g. Tafsir al-Jalilain (Cairo n. d.), p. 32, at-Tabari, op. cit, I, p. 468. 

100 Kebra Nagast, ed. C. Bezold: Abhandlungen der philos.-philol. Klasse der Kgl. 
Bayer. Ak. d. W. XXIII/I. 1905, p. XLIX. 

!*! Grünbaum, op. ci., pp. 162 sq. Cf. also Bezold, op. cit., pp. XLIV sqq. 

102 Winkler, op. cù., 17, 31, see also ibid., p. 138. 
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genii from under the earth.!99 The form of Moses’ rod, as described in the 
Arabic sources, can perhaps be recognized in the fork-tailed rod used in 
Egyptian and Sudanese zér-ceremonies. 14 

A modern survival of the motif of the serpent-rod covered with the 
divine name is probably offered by an inscription I had the opportunity of 
seeing in the neighbourhood of Aswan on the island of Seheil on a Nubian 
house: a picture above the entrance door bore the letters of the word Allah 
arranged in a serpent like form. With this drawing of a serpent, the master 
of the house might have wished to not only keep off dangerous animals, 
especially serpents, but also wanted to make the serpent demon, beaten and 
strengthened at the same time by the divine name, obey his orders and to 
secure its protection for his house.1% 


193 N, Elissécf, LAémes et motifs des Mille et une nuits (Beyrouth 1949), p. 174, s. v. 
Baguette magique. 

101 Kriss, op. cil., pp. 183, 193 and Abb. 135, 136, 143. The forked rod as the 
weapon of demons also occurs in the Thousand and One Nights. According to M. Ghallab, 
Les survivances de U Egypte antique dana le folklore égyptien moderne {Puris 1929), pp. 281 
sq, this motif can be traced back to Ancient Egypt: in the Demotie novel of Setna e.g 
Setna-Hamuas had to give the magic book of Thot back to Nanoferkaptah with a forked 
rod in his hand and a burning pan on his head as a sign of penitence, 

195 For the role played by the serpent in the beliefs of ancient and modern Egypt 
in general, seo L. Keimer, Histoires de serpents dans Ü Egypte ancienne et moderne (Le Caire 
1947). For the sake of comparison it is worth mentioning that in a codex of the Library 
of Ivres dating back to the llth century, in the initials Ds (Deus) there is a centaur in 
the letter D holding his tail ended in a serpent's head, the letter s is represented by a 
serpent having a head on both of his ends (IKaposy V., Adalék románkori emlékeink iko- 
nbgráfidjához (A Contribution to the Iconograpy of Our Monuments from the Roman 
Period, in Hungarian]: Bulletin du Musée des Beaux-Aris 6, 1955, p. 83, n. 41). The 
symbol of death and Satan is represented here in the service of God. 
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THE DECIPHERMENT OF ARABIC 
TALISMANS 


Tewfik Canaan 


A student engaged in deciphering magic formulae is encountered on every 
step of his study with difficulties. The aim of this treatise is a modest attempt 
to overcome some of these difficulties. A great many questions will remain unanswered. 
All reference books which were consulted give an outline of the history, development 
and divisions of talismans. They further describe the relations of Arab talismans to 
those of other nations, But nowhere can the reader find real data to help him 
understand the writings which are at times very intricate. Talismans are according 
to Lane: “a seal, an image, or some other thing upon which mystical devices or 
cártouches, astrological or of some other kind are engraved or inscribed ...” (I). 
Inthe following we have to deal with the different kinds of hedjub or 
hidjabat (pl. of hidjab) »awfaq (pl. of wifq), hamayil (pl. of hamilah), taawid (pl. of 
tatwidah) and hrüzeh (pl. of hirz). The expressions Aidjab (?) and kirz are also used 
by Palestinian Arabs for uninscribed amulets. 

^ . Most of the inhabitants of the Orient believe in the protective power of 
talismans. This explains their extensive use among Mohammedans, Oriental Christians 
and Jews. The use of talismans was widely spread among the ancient inhabitants 
of the East. The decipherment of Egyptian and cuniform texts show how widely 
known they were. There are many points of resemblance between ancient and 
modern talismans. 

Talismans are at present inscriped on paper, leather, glass, bone, porcelain 
and earthénware dishes. and pitchers, also on ‘wood atid’ stone (°) and “on all kinds of 
metal. The writing is often beautifully executed; at other times it is difficult or 
immpossible to decipher the text. In many cases the writing is composed of 
meaningless scratches. Printed hudjub are widely known, but they are not so highly 
esteemed as written ones. 





1 — Arabic-English Lexicon, vol. V, p. 1867. Le 3 The black stone of en-nabi Müsi is 
TUAE: oe Ms: HORUM preferred. The preferrence of black 
, stones seems to be an old one; cf. Maca- 

2 From kadjaba, to conceal. lister, Gezer, Ill, 226, 4 ff. 
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Most metal talismans are known by the collective name of maskeh (4) (pl. 
mawasik) (5). The explanation of this expression is founded in the belief that it 
holds the foetus of a pregnant woman in situ, i. e. it prevents abortion, therefore 
maskeh from masaka, to hold. 

Exceptions to this rule are coins and metal cases. Coins are either the 
mashas (€) or Mohammedan coins with the inscription /Z >ilahun ila lah. A mathas 


and the perforation by which the coin is fastened must lie between or above the 
heads, without damaging the same (). Metal cases are protective coverings for paper 
talismans. The silver and the golden ones are generally decorated with inscriptions, 
symbols and figures which are as a rule not intended to be simple decorations but 
protective talismans. 
Written talismans belong to one of the following categories: 
L Those carried on the body; 
II. those hung upon the bed of the patient or placed somewhere else 
in the house; 
IIL those used in one Way or another as an internal or external 
medication. 
A few explanatory words have to be said about the two last categories. 
Whenever a person is seriously ill a Qopan, a Bible, a cross, a holy picture or some 
written talisman is placed under the cushion or fastened on the head-end of the 


Qoranic verses hung up in houses have to be regarded not only as a decorative 
feature, but also as a Protective measure. Talismans may be burried under the door 
lintel, so that every time the inhabitants of that house Pass in or out they have 
to step over the same. 
Talismans of the third category may be discussed under two subdivisions, 
1. Talismans serving for internal use. The writing is washed with ritually 


E M cL P———————— ÀÁQ 


4 Canaan, Aberglaube und Volksmedizin 7 In Byzantine times coins of Alexander 
im Lande der Bibel, pp. $2, 91. the Great were regarded by' the 
Christians as powerful (Chrysost. ad illum 

5 This expression is unknown in this Catech. 2, 5, Montf. 2, 243 f. Realenzycl, 
sense to muhkit and Lane, für protest. Theologie und Kirche, I, 469). 

In the Middle Ages the coins of St. 

6 This expression is unknown in this Helene were also esteemed as an amulet, 


sense to t$ukil and Lane. Chamber's Encycl., vol. i, s. v. Amulets, 
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clean water or with some other specified liquid and this solution is given to the 
patient to drink. Examples are raguat written on dishes, pieces of glass or paper. In 
other cases the “inscribed” egg is boiled or the "written" bone is cooked (8). The 
hard boiled egg and the soup of the bone serve as a cure. In all these cases the 
intrinsic power of the writing is believed to go into the liquid. To this category 
belong also the Fear Cups which have been recently described elsewhere (°). 

2. The mashas is either carried with other amulets or placed in bathing 
water for a woman who has recently given birth to a child or for a child believed 
to suffer from el-kabseh (19). 

The above description had to be given in order to explain the fundamental 
uses of talismans. But as the aim of this paper is an analysis of the text it is 
impossible to go into further description of the origin of hudjub, by whom and how 
they are made, the way they act, etc. 

The texts of many talismans can be deciphered, even if the writing is 
badly executed, while in others it is impossible to read the text or, if read it is utterly 
meaningless. In order to reach a somewhat satisfactory solution the many talismans 
of my collection were analyzed, several Arabic books on magic and popular medicine 
were studied and such authoritative European books as were accessible were consulted. 
The best way of approaching the promblem is to study separately the different 
categories into which the texts of talismans can be divided. ^ There are: 

L Texts of continuous intelligible sentences. 

IL. Talismans of single words, which either denote some intelligible 
meaning or are quite meaningless. 

IIL. Letters and numbers. 

IV. Signs and figures. In this category we have to include signs and 
scratches which are unintellegible. 


L INSCRIPTIONS MADE OF CONTINUOUS INTELLIGIBLE SENTENCES. 


1. These may be taken from the Qoran, or the Old and the New Testament. 
Books on magic acknowledge that all holy books are active. In kiāb sarh el-tahd 
el-gadim (") one finds on page 18 the following verse: 
LN yall os, Mg au, 8), Foe alos gk 
UU OE sally uuo xl ar beso yd ribs 
“By every surah of God's books 
and by His verses, as well as (by) the heavenly letters, 


8 Examples of all above named talismans izi 
reer eseni ta. tay collector 10 Aberglaube und Volksmedizin, pp. 37, 39, 69. 


9  JPOS, XVI, pp. 79 ff. 1} Abu l-tAbbās Ahmad el-Büni, 
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(by) Moses' Torah, the Psalms and what they contain, 
(by) Christ's Gospel and (by) what followed the same”. 

This is an old custom which was practised by Christians and Jews long 
before the Mohammedans. The phylacteries (!2) and the Mezuzah (5) of the Hebrews 
were a kind of religious talismans. The Mishna believes in talismans, differentiating 
approved from non-approved ones (4). The practice of carrying portions of the Holy 
Scripture as phylacteries by the early Christians is mentioned by St. Jerome, St. 
John Chrysostom (15) and others. The Mohammedans find -in the Qoran and in the 
hadit the excuse for the use of hidjabat. Sirah 17,84 reads: “We send down of 
the Qoràn that which is a medicine and a mercy unto the believers", Sarah 

1144 runs: "It (the Qorn) is unto those who believe a sure guide and a remedy", 

, actoris to er-Razi the prophet is said to have exclaimed: "May God not heal 
the person who does not-seek—his-cure-i “the Qopan” (5 Some other sayings 
ate: "Thé QoPan is God's words and (thus) a protection from Satan” (V). “Take 
from the Qoran what you like to (cure) whomsoever you choose" (18). “The best 
medicines are the two cures, honey and the Qoran” (5. “The Qoran is the 
healing antidote and the sufficing medicine" (2), Even the use of some parts of the 
Qoran in er-ragi (enchanting) is allowed, El-Qutrubi said “enchanting with God’s 


"ej 


ih words and His names is allowed". Er-Rabi¢ informs us “J have asked e&-Safiq if it 
a is permitted to use a spell. He answered ‘Yes with the book of God'", Al-Hasan 
OAN 6 al-Basri, al-Baghawi, Mudjahid abū Qallabeh and al~Awzid assure that “it is 


! allowed to wash texts of the Qoran which were written on wood or on a vessel and 
: to give the water thereof to the sick". En-Nabat did not approve of this method (2). 


T——————————— ML. 


12 Ex. 35; 18; Deut. 68 1,8, matarifi_l-kubra, 1l, 54. This book will 
be referred to in future as Bint.) 





13 Deut. 69; 1120. 
i4 Sab. VI, 2; Tos. Sab. IV, 9. 10. See 20 bss sally gla Jl Al 5 oL 9l (Büni, 
also Encyel Judaica, s. v. Amulet. H, 53). Another saying is ol a oh yall us 






15 ee-Gatholic Encycl, s. v. Amulet. 
Pa TENE Some of these quotations are also found 
lé \ ErRazi, V, 28% SAL Cision d ge in ibn el-Hadj et-Talmasani, kitab furis u- 
| olas. anwar wa huniieul-asriir el-kubra, 
7 i Sms This book will be referred to simply as 

17 Olas ya 3473 or)! e o at. Talmasani. 

18 edt Gl eit ola Qa m. 21 Al-Qadi Husein and al-Baghawi allow 
parts of the Qoràn to be written on 
19. yar yl o ) Lay jul tle Tall as pieces of sweets or some other food 
E ; at. a and given to the sick. All these quo- 
l (ees Qe 2.9 o o5. Another Saying is tations are taken from Talmasani p. 68. 
ios ue ® ul dl OLS uu a) SN d nl thes See also Mifkat, XXI, chapt. 1; Sahih 


bas Tags 2 n (Bubàr), p. 854; Th. Patrick Hughes, 
SE Jes ond ol ebo * (Büni, fumzsu,- Dictionary of Islam, s. v. dacweh, 
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This fact shows how deeply religion and popular medicine are dependent 
on each other. It is nearly impossible to separate one from the other without 
mutilating both. This is why religious leaders play an important róle in popular 
medicine, many therapeutic measures are nothing but religious ceremonies, and the 
amulets which a person wears and loads upon his children are nothing but his continuous . 
prayer for help and protection (2). This belief is also shared by the Christians of 
the Eastern churches. The use of verses of the Qoran is doubtless based on the 
widely spread belief that diseases are caused by superhuman powers, the presence 
and the evil action of which can not be prevented by human power. This openly 
acknowledged weakness has driven the ancient peoples as well as the present inhabitants 
of the Orient to resort to superhuman beings who are believed to be stronger than 
the evil powers causing disease and misfortune, namely to God, angels, prophets, 
saints and holy books. Thus prayer arose in which the weak human nature sought—- 
refuge in a higher and more powerful Being. Talismans are in reality nothing but \ 
prayers written and continually carried by the person seeking protection. The power 
of talismans, i.e. of written parts of holy books and of prayers, is therefore stronger 
and its action more prolonged than ‘the spoken word. 
Uo 77'The Qoran is often carried in miniature as the best and strongest protection (2). 
Every sürah, aye even every verse possesses powerful force in counteracting the work 
of the evil, but some verses are thought to be more active than others. The parts 


of the Qor'án which are used more than others as curative and protective measures 
are: Sürah 1%, 2190 256-259; 284-286 312,29 £94 752-54 ggl, 582 109-111, 3658, 3717, 48120, 








559888, 4921-4. 491-4 6118 562122 841. 94, r09*, 112*, 113*, 114*. Parts marked 
with * are the most used. Other portions of the Qorān are said to possess special 
powers in other fields such as producing love, finding a lost object, establishing the 
favour of rulers, etc. 

The basmalah (i. e. bismjl-lahir-rahmanis-rahim) and the fatihah (i. e 
the first sirah of the Qoràn) play a very important rôle in invocations. En-Nazili (45) 
devotes the greater part of 35 pages of his book expounding the merits of el- 
fütihah and the basmalah, while more information about them is found more or less 
throughout the whole book. The-fatihah~isto the Mohammedan what the Lord's 
Prayer and the sign of the cross are to the Christian. ^ — —CSCS™~™*W 

The bismjillàh, "in the name of God”, was borrowed by Mohammed 
from the religious phraseology of Jews and Christians (5). He later formulated it in 











22 The suggestion of M. Finney, Mos, 24 Mohammed Haqqi en-Nazili, Jazinatu_l- 
World, Vll, 367, that these prayers are dasrar, djalilatuladkar. This book will 
nor: offered to God, but to the evil be referred to in the future simply as 
spirits, is wrong. Nazili 


23 See also S.M. Zwemer, The Influence of 
Animism on Islam. 25 Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorrans, l, 116 8. 
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full as | oe JH al -J. Slowly the use of the same in speech and in documents 
e e 


as a prefatory formula became part of the religious practice of all adherents of 
Islam (7). The basmalah (7) is composed of I9 letters corresponding to the I9 
spirits guarding the doors of hell (ez-zabaniah). lt is said that it was written on the 
wings of Michael, on the rod of Moses, on the tongue of Jesus and on the ring of 
king Solomon. Bini (8) teaches that the Almighty has promised to cure every 
patient upon whom this verse is uttered. If it is said upon an object it will be 
blessed. It is further taught that the Qoran is the best book, the fatikah the 
foundation stone of the Qornàn and the basmalah that of the fatihah (9). Other hadits 
speaking of the importance of the fatihah are: “The fatihah is a cure from every 
disease" (39); “The fatikah is a cure from poison” (8), The fütihah has among its man y 
names the following, which point to its curative power: 
"The surah of enchanting” 431 Jl e; gull 


"The Protectoress" 4 3 JI 
"The särah of Healing" IUE jys 
“The Curing” (32) 4__sLal} 


No good Mohammedan will begin any work without saying first "in the 
name of God”. Christians invoke St. Mary, Christ or the Cross. The greater part 
of all talismans begin with or contain in their text the basmalah. At times it is 
written in disconnected letters. In one occasion it was inscribed in the following 


way (53) e n 4l e The fatihahis composed of seven sentences, thus corresponding 


with the seven heavens, 7 earths, 7 planets, 7 days of the week, etc. Therefore it 
was called es-sabx matani (9). It is void of the seven letters, known as sawagit ul- 
fatihah. One of them is the | (D (5) which points to misfortunes (cy) (38). 











26 I, Goldziher, Bismilah, in Encycl, of 3] JPA D. dna E) oll ge eb OES ael 


UTE and Ethics, ll, 666 Mid (phe il o gahl das "a dis 
27 The basmalah crowns all stiraks of the These two quotations are to be feand 

Qor'án except the ninth srah. also in Talmasani, p. 67; see also Nazili 
28 If, 32. See also kitāb mudjarrabat Ahmad p. 67. 

ed-Dérabi, known as fathu, L-mulki l- 32 For other names see Canaan Arabic 

madjid, p. 8. This book will be referred Magic Bowls, JPOS, XVI Pos 79 f; 

to simply as Dérabi. Nazil, pp. rao, 101. i 
29 According to ibn ‘Abbas. See also 33 Bani, II, 54. 

Bini, II, 54. 


34 Some give this name to the basmalah. 
30 Jls aal J£) da S us DECI uu 35 Sürah 111 does not have the letter f. 
(al Sma ce rte o das al ge 36 Derabi, p. 8; Bani, I, 68. 
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The Mohammedan creed & Vid) y and ail J y+) A£ are much used in 


talismans, Their supernatural power is apparent in the fact that each verse is made 
of 12 letters thus corresponding to the numbers of the months, hours of the day 
and those of the night. 

Other Qor-anic verses widely used in talismans are: >dyatuL-kurst (Surah 2799) 
which is also known by the names *ayaiu_l-mustaadin, “The verse of those seeking refuge"; 
>ayatu_l-mustaGnin, “The verse of those seeking help"; al-ayatu_l-muhassinah, “The 
fortifying verse"; aloayatu I-muhridjah lis-saitan, “The verse driving out Satan"; 
saiyidatu ^ayi I-Qonün, “The mistress of the Qoran" (9). Sarah YS (36, pronounced 
Yasin) is also called galbu l-Qorān, "The heart of the Qoràán"(95. The verses of 
"Guarding and Refuge" GAs o» M 4!) (89) are believed to be specially powerful 
in curing disease. They are Sürah 21-4, 256-259, 284-286, 752-54, 17100-111, 341-1. 5 588-86, 
597-24, 7004, 4l-Muxauwadaten (9) are Sarah 113 and r14. The prophet used these 
two verses while he was suffering severely from the results of the bewitchment 
caused by the Jew Lubaid and his daughter. These tied eleven knots in a cord and 
hid it in a well. God sent the archangel Gabriel with these two sirahs and instructed 
him to teach Mohammed how to use them and where to find the cord. The 
prophet recited over the 11 knots the rr verses of the two chapters(?) At the 
end of each recital one knot was untied by an unseen power. As soon as all 
the knots were loosened the prophet was freed from his serious illness(*?). 

"The verses of Healing" are Sarah 9%, 10, 1699, 178, 2690 41944 Every 
one of these passages contains a derivative of the verb safa, to cure. >Ayatu-l-hifz, 
“The verses of preserving", contain some derivative of hafaza, to preserve. Dérabi(*} 
mentions 17 verses. Büni (f) adds three others, two of which contain the verb 
nadjdja and one tawakkaltu. Talismans which are said to help in war have to contain 
the “five verses of the Qoran with the fifty q, (.)". These are Sarah 2746, 3181, 
476.77, $81 [5158 [t is evident that in Sirahs 4 and 13 two verses are counted as 
one. In the four first passages the text contains in each verse some derivative of 
gatala. The verses have to be written together (18). 


37 Nazili, p. 96; Bani, II, 67. p. 115 the moral advantages of dil- 
38 Názili, p. 96. ferent sürahs and their help in life and 


even at death. The foliowing is a short 
list; 
Sirah 44 prevents the dread of resurrection; 


39 Dérabi, pp. 39, 40. 


40 JPOS, XVI, 84; here Sürah 112 was 
mentioned wrongly. 


41 The basmalah of  Surah 114 is not 67 » the torture in the grave; 

counted as a verse. 119 » pee at he moment of 
: eath ; 

42 See also Mar e Amulets and 96 neutralizes the grudge of envious 
Superstitions, pp. 66, 67. people; 

43 Page 13. 36 prevents thirst at resurrection; 

56 » poverty and need; 
44 Il, 69. 108 a quarrel ; 


45 Nazili, p. 75. Nazili enumerates on 114 protects against Satan. 


^N 
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The writting is at times executed in a curious way. Thus the text of 
Surah 2758 is engraved on a round, silver maskeh from left to right. A maskeh is 
never intended to be the negative of a seal. A copper hand (10.50 cm long, 8 cm 
broad), also in my collection, has the inscription engraved in the same way. This 
hand belonged to a Je) who used to seal his talismans with the same. The text is 
“O Healer, O God. ‘Assistence from God and a speedy victory. And bear good 
tidings to the true believers’ (Sirah 61). O Mohammend! O Compassionate! O 
Giver! There is no (rue) young man except ‘Ali, and no true sword except Du, l-figar. 
O God, O Living One, O Selfexisting, O High and Honoured, O Compassionate, 
O Merciful!” (48), 

In analyzing the different Qoranic verses and the various names of God 
(see below) used in talismans one finds that they can be divided into the following 
categories: 

a. They describe God as the omnipresent, omnipotent, Protector, compas- 
sionate, helper, healer and the loving One. 

b. They proclaim the Mohammedan creed of the unity of God. 

c. They contain expressions with an external resemblance to the desired 
help (^£). Thus a talisman carried to increase the daily income has to contain as 
a rule one of the following words e» be, GE; to cure a disease åh), Tas, 


die, QU, to protect hi>, |. Jy; against demons 3 yel, co for victory 
in a fight jlo, jade, 225; ete, 

This practice of using special passages of Holy Scriptures as a protection is 
practiced also by Jews and Christians. The following verses, which were extensively used 
by Jews, spoke of healing and protection(#8): Ex. 1 5%, Num. 64-6 Deut, 64, Ps. 91197 121, 


^^ The Christians of the Byzantine time and in later periods believed in the 
protecting power of St. John's gospel, the most active part of which was said to 


be the first verses of the first chapter (8). The names of the Qoranic parts had to be 


given as they are often used in talisman books and in Aidjàbat. Such names would 
be unintelligible to the student who has not studied Moslem theology. 


N a ———M— ML. 





46 QU A us, ca P c dil os usi ail | aU t amulets: Gen. 1*5 (the last letters only) 
2 : mE i A to preserve a person against pollution ; 

ci Y, de YO Gy ol Lole Vas Gen. 21! and Ex. 118 to ease child 

ed . " TA birth; Gen 254 to sooth crying children ; 

JA Is B t t [rs V dE b UA ys yl Ex. 117 to protect against a fierce dog; 


Ex. 171? to stop bleeding; Ex. 2328 to 
Protect against witchcraft; etc. See also 


eo or) e£. 


47 Al-Gnayatul-rilthiyah ft mulahadati Iar- Jewish Encycl, HI, PP. 202, 203; S.M. 
uh, ir-rühüniyah (the name of the author Zwemer, The Influence of Animism on 
is notgiven) pp.4, 24. This book will Islam, pp. 23 24. 


be referred t Gnàyah. 
S RRE RANOVAS NE 49  Realencycl. für protest. Theologie und 


48 The following verses were used as Kirche, 1, s. v. Amulet, 
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2. Talismans composed of prayers. Some are in booklet form and are made 
of several pages (16 to 24). Others have a roll form, 150 cm. long and 9.5 cm. 
broad, and still others are very short. Some belonging to the first two groups are: 
hirz «Okkaseh, es-sabex «uhüd. es-suleimüniyeh (0), hirz edj-djosan el-mubarak, dux sayidi 
‘Abdallah ibn es-sultan, a lahwitah containing beside several prayers and Qoranic 
verses the names of muhallafat en-nabi, hirz el-ghassaleh, etc. These are all, printed 
in Egypt and are distributed in all Arabic speaking countries. One hidjab of my 
collection in booklet form, ole pil, jaah gu oua n wher lia (28 pages), was 
printed in Jaffa (a) dades), The two Christian hidjabat were printed in Jerusalem (5). 


Several have had many editions (?). Few characteristics of printed talismans have to 
be mentioned. In dua «Okkafeh the sentence 4 J yu) af, ail YI 41 J 9! follows 


every invocation as is shown in the following part: dÀ Qd g d esl eit 
dm s d ATs AN jos Ob ed Lt yey at, à M Uy Jl, ce car a del dy 
4 UJ gery E dol WAVY Oil ee eaa de! T JJ. This sentence is repeated 
thirteen times. 

Another characteristic is conjuring God by holy objects, His holy names, 
by angels and prophets. The following is an example: (3€ , 4- «ke, | 9 Gs, 
J3l nl G65 aat, MESS e Bly De ge y m 0l y G65 Ghd, Mle oz 
i A 9A y e G43 Gad, Ml je (8€ , «x9 ,. Sixteen prophets are then mentioned. 

Most of these printed Audjub are composed as follows: 

a. The first part describes the approved benefits and at times gives 
also a resumé of their origin. 

b. The sccond part is the dut». 

c. Finally every talisman gives one or more of the following:— the 
beautiful names of God, the seven redeeming verses, other verses of the Qoran, 
the names of prophets, angels, companions of the prophet and those of the inhabitants 
of the cave (the Seven Sleepers), seals and pictures. 

Smaller prayers are as a rule hand-written, Of these there are innumerable 
examples. In the following we have the translation of a talisman (59) written for a 
Christian woman named Maria bint Katrina: “In the name of God, the Healer, the 


50 S.M. Zwemer, The Inf. of Animism on 52 I possess four different editions of as-sab‘ 
Islam, pp. 192 ff. gives a short and im ‘uhid. In JPOS XI, pp. 130 ff. the 
complete translation of this talisman. differences of the various editions have 

51 One is called +, VY Sole ols, been given. 


the other PET ie ots, 33 This talisman is in my collection, 
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Sufficient, the Curer, by (the power of) whose name nothing on earth or heaven 
can do any injury. He is the Listener and the Omniscient. O my God, I ask you 
by your name which you have preferred to all names to heal, cure and cleanse 
the bearer of this book, hirz and hidjab. And by the sacredness of your name, 
O God, with which (name) you cured and healed Job and Jacob, may peace be 
upon them, to cure the bearer of this book, Maria the daughter of Katrina. Be 
responsible, O ye servants of this day and this hour, O spiritual angels of God to 
guard this human body from all malice caused by human beings, djinn, satans, 
sorcery, craft, treachery, qurana, tawabi« (pl. of tabi«ah), injurers, and (guard her) from 
every evil and from the mischief and injury of all things created by God, 
which may befall her heart, her bone and her blood. And by the truth of these 
names and talismans: God, Ah, Yah, hia, Barühia, Sarahia, Adonai isbaot, al Sadai.... 
who spoke to Moses on the mountain of Sinai and said: 'O Moses, I am God, 
there is no God beside me’, And by the honour of Solomon and David, may peace 
rest upon them" (54), i 

Doubtless this amulet was written by a Mohammedan for a Christian 
patient. It is characteristic that neither Qoranic verses nor the names of Christ, St. 
Mary or the cross are mentioned., The seals are typical Mohammedan seals. 

To this category belong-also invocations in which the eleven Shit »aimma 
are mentioned. We meet with this invocation in the first place on metal vases 
manufactured in Persia, such ~as fear cups, silver cases tor talismans and copper 
trays and vessels. This invocation has been thoroughly described in another place (55), 

Many of the ring-seals of the bulaf and of important Mohammedan perso- 
nalities bear short invocations (5), The greater part of verses, which are hung in 
houses as decorations, belong to this category. 








54 This is the greater part (29 cm) of the Lib , Jl al oar V eL oda , Ll 
writing on the first page of a talisman í ; à a ETEEN sable ope 
in my collection (34x8 cm). It is- written ob, eT uo LU LAH uu. at 
on both sides. The remaining 5 cm of the HEP n PET" PER cmb littl, 
first page and the whole second page la y dl gle U out Sou obaly 
are inscribed with four seals and some "i . MIA 
conjuring sentences, The Arabic text runs Ael oda Gey Las, Velo h G ull, 
ael CR Y gill alu GUI ul ail (e iU ol Lal s Laly Lal ob ol ail (o8, - 
el c 55 bell à Y, uo Yl 3 Y v 238 do de ue & sil glat JT a Lal 
ole Yl € fe achat gill Hel cL gi eii 25b , Ge e 5 ue dE Y ail Uk SG, 
sly ES Nie Le us, ad» "uus ol £9 de 


ea ult gill dl ele o, UAI, 55 — JPOS, vol. XVI, pp. 85 f. 

Via tale ^ie ge od AL ying ala 

loo re kde p d put l 56 Hammer-Purgstall, Die Siegel der Araber, 
lia plas VIS y luf es bob GLO Perser und Türken, p. 8. 
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IL SINGLE WORDS. 


Words stand often quite alone. In many cases it is impossible to assign 
any meaning to such words. Single words belong to one of the following groups: 


t. Tug Names or Gop. 


Among all His names “allah’ is the one used most. It is composed of four 
letters corresponding to the 4 elements, 4 cardinal points of the compass, 4 seasons, 
4 archangels, etc. [n some talismans the outer lines of a seal are made by the 
elongation of the letters of this name. In others all the horizontal and perpendicular 
lines of the seal are made by them, as may be seen in Fig. 1. This method of making 
squares is well known in magic. As the numerical value of the word à is 66 (l—1i 


+J=30+J=30+3=5) we meet with seals giving this number, as may be seen 


in a seal engraved on a guilded maskeh of my collection, (fig. 2). The sum of each 


2-5] ed 





Y | "| 14 

Ye "| Yí 

Yo | \A] YY 
Fig. r. Fig. 2. 


horizontal, vertical and diagonal line is 66. But God is said to have one hundred 
beautiful names of which 99 are known to men. The Qoran sanctions calling God 
with his names. SZrah 7!? runs: "God's are the most excellent names, call on 
Him thereby and leave those who pervert His name” (57). The hundredth and at 
the same time “greatest Name" (Jae Yl e», or "the secret (hidden) Name" 
( 2: e») is unknown to men. This name is at times abbreviated, Ja. It 


possesses absolute magic virtues. The Almighty has revealed it to some of His chosen 
prophets. Ás this holy name is at present unknown, it is often referred to in a 
special way, as may be seen from the following sentences taken from hirz el-ghassaleh : 








57 Already in Tannaitic times the name of 
the Almighty used to be written on 
amulets. Encycl. Judaica, I, 738. 


- 
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pt le les gl eleyi or — eal le Sle» " eleyi 3, "(I conjure Thee) by the names 
by which Adam called upon Thee"—“(I conjure Thee) by the names by which el- 
Hader called upon Thee”. This sentence is repeated with the following prophets, 
Abraham, Ismail, Moses, Noah, Idris, Jacob, Joseph, David, Solomon, Job, Christ 
and Mohammed. 

The idea of a name of God that can not be spoken or heard is clearly 
connected with the Jewish custom of declining to pronounce the name YAHWH. 
The importance of the ninety nine names lies in the belief that God is bound to 
answer whenever He is called by any one of them. There are printed amulets 
containing all the beautiful names of God (55. In most talismans only few are mentioned. 
Mohammedans (59) have assigned to each name a Special sphere of action and 
power (8). 

The mighty name of the Lord also plays an important róle in Christian 
prayers and Christian amulets. In the Adjazmatiri, p. 191, we read in the prayer 
used to drive out demons: Siks Y TS ce»! yl e "The great Name of God 


which cannot be supported"; on p. 195 : Cyt al oN oda sl val Hox. "The 
Lord drives you, O Satan, out with His fearful Name". In kita salatu, l-giddis 
Kabrianus (") carried against the garineh and the dangers of the night, we find 


the passage : cal Chel 2,3 o pias Vy la ger de deli o 4 Laudi olas) Ex Y, 
"Do not allow (O God), by the power of Your great Name, the unclean and accursed 
Satan to prevail over or injure (the person carrying) this book". 

In analyzing the names of the Almighty which are used in talismans we 
find that a special system is often followed. The names have frequently the same 
meter as oom, c2 y, lė, CU. c5. At times a seal is made of several names of God, 


which names begin with the same letter, as in the 4 x 4 Squares seal containing 
the names fa, JI», Sele, gale 0 in the first horizontal line. In the second, 


third and fourth lines the name >l æ takes the place of one of the other names. Such 


a use of the names of God is believed to be stronger than other combinations. 
Still more powerful is the combination of two names, where the first name 
begins with a 4 and the second with a ù, making GS, "let it be", as GE and 


ye; as and cob. Names, the numerical value of which are the same, are 
believed to possess high potential powers and they are written together as 4l and 


N a M———————— LLL 


58 Mujallafatu, n-nabi; Asmu l-lāhi l- these 99 names. 





Printed in Jerusalem, edited by el- 
59 Talmasānī, pp. 6 ff. hadjjeh Hanna Tima. 


60 The different authors do not agree on 62 Talmasani, p. 94. 
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JS s, each name having the numerical value of 66; pss and såe (156); 42 and 


ob (62) (9), etc. Such words are often met with in seals. 

The seven names of God which begin with one of the letters of sawagit 
el-fatihah, namely 93) slæm y KA, Qo km apes call play a very important róle in 
talismans. We often find them arranged in a 7x7 square seal. Each name is assigned 
to a planet, a day of the week and an angel (s. later). 


2. NAMES OF ANGELS. 


The names of the four archangels, Djubr@il, Mikal (8), Saraf@il and Uzra! 
are found in most hudjub. They are known as WAI cab, “the sultans of the 
angels" (8). This appelation is not widely used. Djubrail is said to be the messenger 
of God to the prophets. He brought down the Qopan. Mikwil presides over rain 
and plants. Sardfaril (Isrüfa"il) stands beside the Throne and guards the heavenly 
trumpet. ‘Uzr@il is the angel of death and is therefore dreaded by every human 
being. Djubr@il is the angel ruling over Monday and Mibasl is assigned to 
Wednesday. The angels governing the other five days are: Rug@il (9) for Sunday, 
Samsam@il—Tuesday, Saraf@il—Thursday, ‘An@il—Friday, and Kasfail for Saturday. 
The names of these angels are less met with than those of the archangels. But their 
exact knowledge is necessary for the understanding of talismans. These names are 
well known in Hebrew angeology. They are also there assigned to the days of the 
week (9). Rug@il is sometimes written Ruf@il and Radgiail; Samsam@il as Samail (88) ; 
Saraf@il as Sarafa'i] and Israf@il(). Ridwün, the guardian of paradise, and Malik, 
the guard at the gates of hell, are often mentioned especially in Jong invocations, 
but they seldom stand alone. 

There are still innumerable angel names which are completely strange. 
They have the angelic ending of “7” (js, Jyh Jl) Many of them are probably 
taken from Hebrew Cabbalism, and were with time so distorted that their origin can 
scarcely be detected at present. This is also true of other words used in amulets 
which will be mentioned later. In the following one way of coining the angelic 
names for the letters is given. Magic books assert that every letter has its own 
“spiritual name”. Such names are determined after the following intricate method. 





63 See also “Gindyah pp. 5. 6 66 The Hebrew name is Raquel, 


64 According to Zeno of Verona the arch- F , ! 
angel Michael was regarded as healer 67 H. A. Winkler, bci ge Pleni d ud 
of human diseases; Realencycl. für protest, der muhammedanischen Zauberei, p. 109. 
Theologie und Kirche, 1, s. v. Amulet. 68 Bini, I, 114. 


65 Talmasani, p. 108. 69 Bini If, go. 





Bu 
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The letter is written as it is pronounced, thus an | is written Wil. The numerical 
value of these three letters is r for |, 30 for J and 80 for ò — rrr. This number 
is devided into its decimal powers, ie. in 100, 10 and 1. 100 is the numerical value 
of ^ 10 of $ and 1 of |. Arranging these three letters so that the letter with the 
highest value stands at the beginnig one has Ls. Add () the letter the spiritual 
name of which one is looking for, in this case the | at the beginning and the 
angelic syllable |] (id) at the end. The result is JU which is the angel's name 
for the letter | ("). That of w is Je € = d) oU; ete. 

Even words placed in a seal can receive a spiritual name. One has first 


to know in which part of a square seal the words are to be placed as they are governed 
by the numerical value of that part. If the words Wale! ail -are to be placed in a 
3X3 square seal we have to deal with the number three which is the muftah (s. later) 
of this seal. Add this number 3 to 1440(7) The latter number is gained by 
multiplying the degrees of a circle, 360 by 4 (the cardinal points). Subtract 
from 1443 the number $1 which is the numerical value of the angelic ending “7”. 
1392 remains, 1000 stands for $» 300 for ^ 90 for Ge and 2 for e The letters 
make together ——4&. Add the angelic ending “2” and one has the spiritual name of 


the words Jai This name is used only to attain a material or a spiritual benefit. 
In revenge one gets the spiritual name of Wate) à in the same way. But the letters 
represented by the number 1392 are arranged by beginning with the letter of the 
lowest (— — 2) and ending with that of the highest value ld — 1000). In this 
way one gets the spiritual name JU. To get the name of the spirit of the 
lower word which serves this sentence one has to subtract the numerical value of 
o^ which is the demonic ending, namely 319. The rest of the procedure 
remains the same (7%), 

Eš-šēh abū _l-Mwayyed mentions in his book djawāhiru l-hamsah angels with 
different names for the letters of the alphabet (4). Some of these names are alk@il for 
qo Dary@il for o, Imi for +, Sarkik@il for «s, Tat@il for J. etc. It was impossible 
for me to find out how these names were coined. Büni(/5) assigns to the alphabet 
angels with still different names. 


MG EC AOT 


70 The technical expression is TS, to crown. 73 — Al-nàyah, pp. 14, 15. 
71 See also Bustàni, a@iratul-macarif 
(Arabic Encycl), VIL, vide >. 74 See also Patrick Hughes, Dictionary of 


72 This number is often represented by Islam, s. v. datweh, 


e ‘the letters øf which have the 
numerical value of 1440, 75 Volume, IIl, 49 ff. 
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Beside the angel names of Bani and abu l-Mwayyad there are many other 
names both in books on magic and in talismans, which remain a puzzle. According to 
Bini each of the four cardinal points is ruled by an angel. The angel for the 
north is -Asi@il, for the east Dani@il, south Hazqi@il and for the west Dardiail. 
It is to be noted that the last named angel is, according to abü, l-Mwayyed, assigned 
to the letter ». Many angel names seem to have been formed by adding the angelic 
ending Js) to an Arabic word. Some words treated in this way are; Vy) — 2b yy; 
t SILT; ca JLab (and job); pas Jiban; Gy — rei 
oye Jik; FH JE; lb; Js= JUs; er^ — Jis; 
Jiba; Jua Sib cbo-gab; GF Jil; hb 


by — SES, (9. 

Doubtless this way of forming angel names has been taken by Arabs from 
the Hebrews, Every student going through a list of Hebrew angel names finds 
that a great many have been formed in this way (7). While the Hebrews kept the 
names thus formed for the angel ruling the sphere expressed by the orginal word, 
the Arabs deviated from this important rule. 

Metatron (9 Jalan; 5 jak.) is said to be the archangel who rules over the 
upper (‘alawyieh) and the lower (sufliyeh) angels (8). He is sometimes assigned to Jupiter, 
and on other occasions to Mercury. At times he is identified with the archangel 
Mik@il. His name is clearly taken from the Hebrew as Grünbaum has already 
shown (9) In Greek he was known as uecag9c»(ovoc). Bini (9) calls him also Saratil 
bin ‘Abdallah. 


3. Names or Demons. 


Demons are ordered in talismans to follow the instructions and to leave 
the patient whom they inhabit. Only the most important names will be mentioned. 
A^spiritof the lower world is assigned to every day of the week. EL-MUDHIB (*). 
known as abi ‘Abdallah Sad rules over Sunday; MURRAH el-Abiad abū l-Häret 
(dbu n-Nuūr) over Monday; abi Mihriz (or abū Yacgib) ELoAHMAR— Tuesday ; 





76 The name Bargi@: is found in Mandean book will be referred to in future as 
magic cups. It was the name of a Rahawi. 
good angel; H. Pognon, Inscriptions Man- 79 Betirdge zur vergleichenden Mythologie aus 
dailes des Coupes de Khouabir, p. 94. der Hagada, ZDMG, XXX, 272. 

7 ish Encycl, I, 

7 Jewish Encyei 594 80 HI, 93. 


78 Muhammad er-Rahawi, Al- lw l-man- 
züm fi i-ialasim wan-nudjiim, p. 24. This 81 Not Buskan as Budge, i. c, p. 43. 


M. 


Terre 
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BARQAN (82) abu. 1 Adjiyb Wednesday ; SAMHURIS (et- Tayyar)— Thursday ; abii Hasan 
ZOBACAH (el? 4biad)—Friday and abū Nu} (9) MEIMON rules over Saturday. As a rule 
oüly that name written in capitals is mentioned in talismans. Every one of these 
archdemons has many tribes of djinn under his sovereignty. All the above given 
names, except Samhüris, are of Arabic origin. Abū Murrah is also a name for Satan (4), 
Abi_l-Haret is the nickname of the lion. [t was impossible for me to ascertain if 
this demon was thought to have the form of a lion (). Ie is commonly believed 
that Semhüri! died some years ago, Er-Rahawi (5) teaches the same. His successor 
is named Mutawakill (87). 

In talismans as well as in sorcery the ruling angel is asked to force the 
demon ruled by him to obey and fulfill the orders expressed in the talisman. This 
is clearly seen in the following talisman of my collection where we read: “Answer 
O Meimiin by the force of the angel ruling over you, yauah, Rogi@il and Kasfi@il” (88), 
As Kasfi@il is the angel ruling over Meimin it is curious that Rogi@il, who rules 
over Mudhib (9) should also be called upon. 

Bani (*) assigns four ‘afarit to the four archdemons. Some authors think 
that these names are only synonyms to those of the four archangels. The names of 
the ‘afarit are: Damriat (Tamriat) for Mudhib, Mang (or Sang) for Meimiin, Wahdelbadj 
(or Wahdeliādj) (9) for Bargain and Soghal for él-Ahmar. But I have not yet met with 
these names in written talismans. El-Ahmar is also called abu 1- Tawübi, the father 
of all tawabi (pl. of 126i, the masc. of tabitah = garineh). 

The names of the “four Heads" (_» ,5 c, also called the "four Helpers" 


nae 
82 Winkler, 2. ĉn p. 104, heard abū Nuk. 87 According to barīdatu l-tadjāyib, p. 267, 


the name of Iblis (Satan), before he was 
driven out from paradise, was ‘Azazil. 


OS a 





83 In Aberglaube the name was transcribed 
Madhab, which pronounciation is generally 


used by the sas. 88 «V ze II wilt GF Oe k Col 
8t — Sirüdj ed-Din abu Hafs ‘Omar ibn el. FAG gu, 

Wardi, baridatu, 1-cadjayip, P. 267.. It 89  AI-Mudbib is according to muhit el-muhil 

is said that Satan appeared to the people (I, 727) the name of that demon who 

of Qoreii in the Personality of a Se destroys the ritual washings of the 

from Nedjd, named Abū Murrah, and believers. 

advised them to attack unitedly the 

Prophet and kill him. See also d@iratu_ ?0 I, 66. 

I-matürif, VI, 558; Canaan, Dámonen- 91 The difference in the first three names 

glaube im Lande der Bibel, p. 23. arose probablv from mistakes of the 


copyist. In the first name a b was subs- 


85 “Adjayib el-mapligat, on the margin of tituted for the 2, in the second the . 


lume II of 4 aiu_l-hayiua: l-kubra, 
eee On Tarta l-hayiusn, el-kubea was read as a æ, and in the third the. 


NODE received another dot and became as. 
86 Page 42. Such mistakes are met with repeatedly. 
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(ay NI ol e Vb, play a very important rôle in talismans. They are Mazar (554) the 
lord of East, Kamiam (Ja) the lord of West, Qasürah (2) (3 ) ..5) the lord of South and 
Taykal (Jb) (°) the lord of the sea. Some authors and talismans wrongly use 
Haraz (j>) instead of Mazar; Kastam, Katmah and seldom Kadmah ( p An S 
ina) for Kamtam;, and Tabkal for Taykal. These names are often met with in 
talismans. Ex-/zj Mahmuüd abu, l-Mawahib el-Halüti el-Hanafi(%) devotes several pages 
to the description of their seals, names, field of action etc. Every one of the four 
heads has a special servant from among the seven above named demons. El-Ahmar 
serves Mazar, Mudhib—Kamiam, Samhürit—Qasürah, and Murrah serves Taykal, 
These four names are found as a rule around square seals. At times one meets with 
one name alone written with unexplicable words or with the name of the person 
for whom the talisman was written. The “four Heads” are called upon to take 
revenge upon an enemy. 

El-Qarineh and imm es-Subian are well known demons, who play a great 
rôle in Oriental superstition (5). Their names are often met with in talismans. 
The belief in el-Qarimeh is also taken from Jewish demonology. Djalalu.d-Din 
es-Sifiti (9) gives a list of names for these two spirits, the enumeration of which 
may serve in the understanding of obscure names. The supposed names of 
at-Tabitah are: Ae gb, ysb, viis ura, calo, cdd, Galt, Uso, oye, 
C2. OU... Those of imm eg-Subiün are: oli, ^j, D^»), QU, das, 
rake, E PEPPER e ¢!. How thoroughly confused the different 
authors are, may be seen from the fact that as-Siüti makes a difference between 
et-Tabitah and el-Qarineh giving each one a list of new names, while it is generally 
recognized that these two expressions stand for one and the same female demon. 
He further pretends that imm es-Subian is a synonym for el-Qarineh but a few lines 
later mentions imm cs-Subiin as a seperate djinniyeh. The list of by-names 
given to el-Qarineh are (V) X yl, od, e dM, Crt, oe pat, or sor Ue, 
wal, odo, gs z- Ed-Damiri (*) writes that God promised to increase the 
demons by one for every new-born human being. These are the qurand (pl. of garin). 








92 Muhit el-muhit explains gaswarah as the we aby ck AS LY alll oa à 
mighty and lion, and gaswar as a young D dm NN : - 
man. The other words are not mentioned QAM e i aN HH ui spl al 
in this dictionary. Jio s^ ei 45 JU, Their names are well 


known in books on magic, but they are 
very seldom met with in talismans. 
There are other less important djinniyàt. 


96 — Kitabu mafttthithunite ft hallit-jalasimi 96  Arrabmah firtitbi wap ima p. 194 


war-rumiz, 
97 Op. cit., p. 193. 
95 Other female demons are: iben) b, o8 Dipiratu, l-maCrif, I, 340. 


95 Taykal is at the same time the name of 
one of the angels which carry the throne 
(see later). 
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The already quoted book djawāhiru l-hamsah assigns to every letter a 
spirit of the lower world. Their enumeration is not necessary. The student is 
referred to the Dictionary of Islam. lt was impossible to detect any rule for the 
formation of their names (9) A great many names of evil spirits end with ws, 
vt, ob or ws. In el-dnüyah, pp. 2 and 3, we read the following: 4e"l olla. a , 
o^ yh y orla uM Us yl c^ sr ub Ja ol di, Best! uud U^ oA Ll) em iy a E 
dil aia) oI lel US 055 use jl rll Jl, “The name of Satan .... is taken from 
the name of the spiritual power with the addition of | &-b at its end. The following 
endings may take the place of rab (100) as they are all names for the devil, may 
he be cursed by God: kās Ais, has, huf, tas, tag”, Tif is the most used and the 
regular ending (191), 

The following names may at times also be met with in talismans. gon 
is the physician of the djinn (12); Ismāgl (10) is the secretary and Abia Dibadj (1%) 
the king of the gurana (105). 

In reviewing what has been said we see: 

I. That with the exception of the names of the seven angels which rule 
over the days of the week, those of the seven djinn and a few other names, there is 
no uniformity in nomination. An angel or demon assigned by one authority for a 
special sphere of work is assigned by another for a completely different one. 

2. Many of the strange names are formed, as in Gnosticism in doublets, 
Le. in the same way as Gog and Magog in Biblical literature and Yadjudj-madjudj 
and Hzrüt-Marüt in Arabic. As examples the following doublets may be cited: 


pleta... elel had oo, eas 
zT S cse did 
fem ft» welt ook 


VI Te gle 
3. Many of the names discussed above show clearly a foreign influence, 
generally a Hebrew one. 
4. With the exception of a few rules there is no method whatsoever to help 
in determining the origin or the way of forming the names of the supernatural powers. 


REMEDIA LEM 


99 In one case the Same, demon, namely 102  Taimasini, p. 78. 
Latyüf, is assigned ^ once for the letter 105  Rahawi, p. 41 
=, which is said to be ruled by the 104  Rahawi S à. 
lere ree another time for $, 105 There are several traditions saying that 
y m every human being has a garin. Some are: 
100 |j» is made of the three first letters of 40) 3 os d, Yi a Ql o vli, 
Olt read from left to right. o os 433 4 M y as Yl wl & bs; 


101 — 4i-Gnüyah, p. I$. Damiri, H, 242, 246. 
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greatly used in talismans, 
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4. THE NAMES OF PROPHETS. 


The names of prophets and companions of the prophet Mohammed are 


Beside the already named Shi‘it invocation with the 


names of the eleven ^aémmü, we meet in the first place 
with the name of the prophet Mohammed alone or combined d^ 


with rasilallah. Mohammed is at times abbreviated by 


the letter ¢ (1%). There is an oval silver plate in my 


Ru wv Z4 


collection, 6.75 cm long, bearing on one side 41 times 
the word “* and once 25f. At times two words of 
the name 4 are interwoven in an arabesque way, 


(Fig 3). This kind of writing is widely used in talismans. 


Fig. 3 


Thus the words Qu! V Jasl-l are treated in the same way on an oval silver masked, 


(s em long) () (s. fig. 4.) 

Often the names of the Mohammedan holy 
family, i.e. Chum, Gao, dbl, de J£ are inscribed on 
talismans. This combination is found on magic bowls, 
talismans and decorative pictures hung in houses. The 
names of the sahabeh, companions, are used in printed 
talismans (s.l). All or some of the following are met 
with le, Je, oe, ,P, f pl, wil, idb, or JE as, 
de, daw, ol dl or. 

Many amulets contain the names of ahl Badr” 
All Qoraric prophets may be called on for help. Some 
talismans contain few, others.many..names. The most 
important prophets are: Adam, Abraham, Isaak, Ismail, 
Jacob, Joseph Moses, Yiinis, David, Solomon, Jesus and 
the Rock are’ often impressions ‘of Bale These will be 
described later. Attention may here be called to a few 
smaller seals containing the names of some prophets. 
Thus one round seal, 6 cm in diameter, has the 





106 This abbreviation is unknown to subit 
el-mubit, 
107 S. Seligmann gives on p. 377 of Der 


Islam, V, a rosette which shows in the 
centre the word ceb treated in the 
same way. Mahmüd abu,l-Mawahib el- 


Halüti el-Hanafi, mafaüttku, 1 -kunüzi ft hall 
it-talasimi war-rumüz, p. 40 gives a seal 
in which the name of the prophet was 
written in about the same way. This 
book will be referred to as al-Hanafi. 
See also H. H. Spoer, Arabic Magic Medi- 
cinal Bowls, JAOS, LV, p. 238; Canaan, 
Arabic Magic Bowls, JPOS, XVI, p. 101. 
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inscription (18) &5L.JI , 3 >Lall ate > JI M eh»! e» xd UM J yey. Another 
oval one, 4 x 3.2 cm, bears the writing ws 4l S. On a triangular black stone 
we read on one side ex de wr si b (109) (slc b gk b. 

A talisman in my collection, originally from Hebron, shows three pairs 
of seals of the Mosque of Abraham. The names of the patriarchs buried in the 
ghar (cave) are inscribed between every two transverse and opposite every two 
vertical seals of the tight side. Opposite to each patriarch's name the name of 
his wife is written. The patient with fever is fumigated each day with one part 


of this talisman. The sacred Paper is cut at the dotted line. This dotted line is 
not found in the original. A translation of this talisman (119) is: 


; The prophet of God 
seal His wife Abraham, seal 
chosen by God P ds 
may peace be with him, 


His wife Rifga The prophet of God 
Isaak, 
may peace be with him 


His wife Laiqa The prophet of God 
Jacob, seal 
chosen by God Cb 
may peace be with him. 


His wife Zlibah The prophet of God 


Joseph, 
hosen ‘By God may peace be with him 


The imprint of the 
seal p " 
(~) foot of the prophet. The holy cave. s 
Fig. 5 


Before describing another part of our subject some mistakes in the 
orthography should be mentioned. Such major errors complicate the decipherment. 
Thus on a six-sided bidrah (11) case we encounter the word \,a which stands for 


ee 


chosen by God 





108 Another müskeh, 4 em in diameter, has MO Aberglaube und Volksmedizin, p. 130. 
the same inscription, omitting only the 
word yP. 
ee eer, f ll! For the explanation and description of 
109 Should be «glu. 


Giarah see Aberglaube, p. 115. 
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le P. In a printed talisman "lel was changed into lel, On a silver maskeh eb, 
is erroneously written 48. A black stone hidjab gives ah for Gib. On a metal- 
| talisman Ml was abbreviated by Gly, and 55€! stood for Jose (12). etc. 


5. MYSTIC WORDS. 


Strange non-Arabic expressions or mystic combinations of letters into 
senseless words are found in most talismans. Many words are corrupted Hebrew or 
Greek names. The names of -ahlu_l-kahf play an important rôle in magic. They are 
according to Nazili (09): Dogiands, Jamhja, 
Makilimia, Malfima, Marnat, Dabernos, Sadnot, 
Kafsatitios and the dog Qimür(!9, I have 
seen the names Makslima and Malsina changed 
in some Audjub into Makilima and Mailina 
(Maslina) respectively (15). In a talisman book 
of my collection with beautiful handwriting 
which used to be carried by an epileptical 
Mohammedan woman, the names of ahl 
ul-kahf were written with unpunctuated letters. 
I read, Makilmsina, Jamliga, Marios, Sis, 
Sadnos, Donwanos, Falsajo and Qatmir (09) 
(or Qitmir). On a guilded oval maskeh in my 
collection, where the writing is beautifully - 
executed, one finds in the centre of a circular 
writing the names of ahl ul -kahf executed in 
beautiful arabesque. This rosette (fig. 6) 
surrounds the name of God ya Hafiz, “O 
Presetver". The same rosette may be found 
on talismans made by the impressions of - Fig. 6 
seals of the s2hs of the Mosque of the Rock (s. later) (4%). 

These names are taken from the Greek. They are: Maximilianus (Maximianus, 





112 All talismans with the above faulty 115 Doutté, p. 198, gives a slightly different 
orthography are pieces of my collection. pronounciation. 

7 - eo " 116 At times one or two of these names are 

113 Hazinatulasrar  djalilatu I adkar, pp. found among several unexplicable terms; 

73, 74- see an-nüru s-sahiC fi Dasrüri n-nudjüimi 

ual-tawalit, p. 30. 
114  Sittl, p. 177, gives the following names: 17 S. Seligmann, Das Siebenschlàfer- Amulell, 
Jamlia, Tonis, Tayusa, Djamisa, Arbajas, Der Islam, V, pp. 377 and 378, gives 


Abkfisitinus, Donwünus. three such rosettes. 
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Maximus, Maximinus), Dyonisius, Martinianus (Martinus, Marcianus), Johannes, Malchus 
(Malcus, Marcus), Serapie (Serapion, Seraphim, Seraphion)and Constantinus. The last three 
are also known as Jamblichus, Exakostodianos and Antonius. In comparing the original 
Greek names with the Arabic version one sees how badly distorted the words were. 
The dog Qitmir is believed to be one of the few animals which entered heaven (118), 
It is told that the Prophet said “teach your children the names of ^ahlu l-kahf, for 
if they are written on the door of a house that house will not be burnt, or on an 
object that object will not be stolen, or on a ship, that ship will not be drowned” (119). 

The word Qitmür written on an envelope will ensure the safe arrival of 
the letter (12). This is also believed about the numerical value of badüh, as will 
be described later. 

In most books on magic, as well as in several talismans, we find the 
following formula in one or another version: «glas cs Lal sli gal Lal s Lal (12). 
It is clearly taken from the Hebrew (Ex. 314) (122). 

Syriac amulets also make use of this formula (8), The forms ol, ob, 
hs hs lee, srl, Lal, ey, old, ola, are abbreviations and at the same time 
distortions of YHWH (124), 9UI, ols, LU, Ale, lal, Call, ule, come 
probably all from Lal as, I met e» and La Jl and the abbreviations Jl and Ji 
for Elohim. In the old edition of Büni, IIT, 121, we find V sla, This has been 
distorted in the new edition (UI, 118) into oU gla, One 9 SII (Cherubin) and ax (225) 


come in some texts, But they are not so frequently used as the other expressions. 
Once Js” (Samuel ?) was met with. In the following some versions of the above- 
named formula, taken from talismans of my collection, are given (79. In a written 
talismans we read cl. al gial Val y s leal , Lal al ol G5, Ona copper 
Plate, which used to be carried by a Bedouin izh around his arm, the following 
is to be read: Gla, à iul Lal ni Le! wall, In a written hidjab (7) (42x 34 cm) 











= era ee 
18 M. Reinaud, Description des Monuments 125 An-niirus-satit fin-nudjimi uat-tawah<, 
Musul., eic, I, 186, 187. P- 43. 


126 The following formulae are examples 


119  Nazili, p. 74. 
T TOS taken from books Lal pt ul Co vu 


120 W. Weyth, Zur Geschichte der Sieben- lal csl core EAT islstl e Lal iet ul 
schlaferlegende, ZDMG, LXVI, sor; Ley J, al » agis Ji Ll ull 
S. Seligmann, Der Islam, V, 367. (Siam, 201); gb yal "n Sel Lal 
121 I. Goldzieher, ZDMG, XLVIII, p. 359. (Talmasani, 66). In an-nirussiti, etc., 
P. 33 we find the formual: Ip Lal ol 

122 Op. cit. glad di ao Lal ill! Lok’ Lale Lal, 
125  H. A, Winkler, Siegel und Charaktere, p. 31. 127 The hidjab calls itself alhiüdu ssuleima. 


niyah and is an imitation of es-sabe 
124 W. Budge, Amutets and Superstitions, p. 373. ‘uhiid es-suleimaniyeh. 
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which used to be carried by a Christian woman against the Qarineh we read in 
one place glad JI co , Lal M T Lal Nin eal. In another place we read 


glad J eo shaall o JE lol Le Ula. In the place of all I have also seen dg slo 
and Og sel, and 4al „è for NE The above mentioned formula containing these 


words occurs as a rule in its complete form. Sometimes one word or more is 


used separately (128). 
Books on magic admit in different places that the science of magic has 
borrowed Syriac and Hebrew words. Some such admissions taken from ibn el-hadj 


etTalmasini(ÜS) are: — 

(p. 43) oS she , GH) yl de t t Le cdi 

p. 48) Sb a , yy Sy e WI yl PED ot) Sis Sh ml} slo Re il ly 

(p. 82) 43} pal Lett thle eK, ui, 

(p. 153) 45 }_pall ey uF 

Ap. 135) ) db pdb e las] al e| 4 casio "IP 

(189) (p. 136) ) e pal d ode | pas is de S| 
There is a list of words which seem to have no meaning whatsoever. 
But thorough examination of Arabic works on magic helps the student to clear the 
darkness surrounding some of them. In general they are the moulding together 
of some letters of the alphabet according to special mystic rules. In the following the most 
taper expressions of this category will be discussed. dle 2» Keb Co» x! 
XXL (181) are seven words giving the whole alphabet d according to the 
abjadiyeh. They are supposed to be the names of seven angels who carry the throne 
(P jd! de). These so-called names are assigned to the seven days of the week : a! being 
for Sunday, gjs for Monday, etc. According to other authorities the alphabet is divided 
into eight and not seven names (!9?). These combinations of letters are better known 


than the seven names. 
The word ~ 3+ is made up of the letters with the even numerical values: 


2,4,6,8. Jeux stands for the odd numbers 1,3,5,7,9. The former is looked upon 


128  'Adonai' was for the Mandeans one of 131  Nazili, 122. 
the names of the sun, n. Pagnon, 
Inscriptions Mandaites des Coupes de E ET ers | 
Khouabir, p. 93. 132 We have 3 edj gaine GB dam n ae 
eo. According to diDiratu I-ma arf, 
129  Kitübu fumüsu, l2 anwür ua kuniizu, -asrür VII, pp. 6 ff, these words are thought 
el-kubrā. to be the names of celebrated kings of 
130 Every other book on magic has several el-Madayh. With the greatest probability 
such expressions. See also J. Goldzieher, they are meaningless words, see also 


ZDMG, XLVIII, p. 358 f. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 681. 


gi: U 
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as a lucky seal. bj on the other hand is said to be unlucky, and is therefore 
used to impose upon a person some mischief (13), Badih has to be discussed again 
later. Suffice it to say at present that CA^ plays a 
part of such great importance in talismans that it is 
found with the name of God, &l, in a seal in every 
edition of the sab «gg es-suleimaniyeh (134), The 
following seal of byl, where every letter with its 
corresponding numerical value is placed in a square, 
is used to make a person sick (55) (fig. 7). It is clearly 
seen that the number 4 for the letter y takes wrongly 
the place of 5. 

The letters are divided into four parts. 
Seven letters are assigned to each element. This is done 





Fig. 7 in assigning the first letter of the abdjadiyeh, i.e. the | 
for fire, the second (—) for earth, the third (æ) for air, the fourth (2) for water, the 
fifth (X) for fire, the sixth (5) for earth, etc. In this way the letters of its bal are 


assigned for fire, yale uy for earth, Jat. up for air, and e c» for water. 
These expressions are more often met with in magic books than in hidjabat. In 
some talismans the two words of each element are connected to one word, thus 
Xia] for its hal, These words are mixed with other inexplicable words or 
with the name of the patient. 

cA math (188) are the seven letters called “the letters of bahteh” (18), 
Should these words be written on an envelope or a petition the enclosed wish 
will be fulfilled. These seven letters are often arranged in a 7 x 7 squares seal 
and are believed to be lucky. Others write Cf: under the address on the envelope, 
either alone or combined with the numerical value of the letters placed one beside 
the other—2468 or 8642—to insure safe arrival of the letter. At times the numbers 
are found alone. We meet with them also in talismans. 

pb o** are the seven letters known as sawagitul-fatihah. More will be 
said about them later. s 

Letters standing for numbers and their decimal factors have been put 
together into words which are used in talismans and in magic books. These are: 


GA riri 222, eo 333, ens 444, aca 555, Q2 666, 3e ) 777, ai= 888, Hab 995. 











EA mre eL SPP AE Hr e RR 
133  Rahawi, 37. 136 hawi, p. à = d hes 
134 This seal has been described in JPOS, Ra E Pr 43, gives gë, which is a 
VI, 93. mistake. 


135 Talmasani, 76. 157 DiPiratu, 1-matarif, VII, 6 ff. 


ining V. X pct rgo Papa EE Lo 


an 
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The words rak (£) and rafad (485) are said to be “the loving letters" (1%). 


The numerical value of 35) is 220 and that of 9$; 284. Both numbers are divisible 
by several factors. The sum of the results of such a division of 2), gives 284 


which is the numerical value of 3, and the sum of the results of 28) is 220, 


which is the numerical value of 4); This gave them the appelation “loving 
letters”. The following shows this procedure: 


220 devided by 2 = rto 284 divided by 2 = 142 
n » 4 = 55 » n 4 = 71 
n » $ = 44 n n Pls 4 
5 » 10 = 22 " » 142 = 2 
" » Ili = 20 » » 284 = I 
» » 20 = II 7... 220 
5 » 22 = IO 
» » 44 = 5 
” » 55 = 4 
" » 110 = 2 
" » 220 = I 

284 


The two words are used to induce love. The procedure is as follows. The 
person A seeking the love of B writes these two words on two cakes. He, ie. 
A, eats the cake with J), as it has the higher numerical value, and gives B the 
cake with 4). In a short time B will come running to A driven by the flame of love. 
Attention may still be called to the 24 a/2asmau I-barhatiyeh (iza hi nel) 
which play some rôle in magic and in talismans. They are said to be names of 
God in the Syriac language. Thanks to the help of a Syrian Catholic priest the 
following words of these names could be brougt back to their Syriac origin: 
The name in Transcription 


Arabic as givet ae pronounced a A M dead d in Arabic 
in the books. in Syriac TES NS pote 
ida taklieh the Heaved 34 Glorious 
Joy tawrani (199) the Exalted T Living 
Jey bazdjal the Affectionate 2,2, Affectionate 
m trageb the Watcher peu Peaceful 


e 


R p 139 In some manuscripts we find it given as 
138  D@iratul-matūrif, VIL, 6 ff. olb, and iW as il 
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am pn Explanation of Explanation given in Arabic 
; E P : Syriac word books 
in the books. in Syriac 

a (140) ‘almas the Glorious 44 Glorious 
sei galanhad the Hearer ee Hearer 
a = the son of the ; 
oU, barsan Surrounding h.e Mis Hi 
gx namuslah E ML MN wat ye Honoured 
y as = the son of the 4 ob. May God be 
dis Prou lower world : praised 
obs gufrait the Wise dz Wise 
lolz gayaha the Bright F s Generous 
pale shewmabhir the glorious name de Glorious (H4) 


Every one of these words has been assigned to a letter of the alphabet. . 
The texts of many talismans finish with the words de Jel, Le I. 
Sometimes they are combined with 8 il or uy. In a written hidjab in my collec- 


tion the word 4, ‘the answer’, is added to Je. As a rule every word is 
repeated two or three times. l- Jl is at times wrongly written le Jl. This orthography, 


& Jl, is unknown to the Arabic dictionaries, T i y, "le! mean “to send a 
messenger, to hasten, to urge....... ; to rouse”. Each of the above mentioned 
expressions repeats one and the same idea, of “quick, make haste”, thus increasing 
its effectiveness (42), The supernatural powers are ordered to obey and fulfill the 
orders as quickly as possible. 

“The Crowning Words” of the Qoran are widely used in talismans. 
It is believed that they represent the heavenly language used by the Almighty 
from whom they derive their supernatual power. Others believe that they are 
names of the Almighty himself. This explains why they are used at times in 
the following way: Al Gall ge, Guar m pani GA, etc. They are thus 
primarily of religious importance, which importance was the reason for their extensive 











140 It is also found written backwards, as TM (Great One, Compassionate), 

, Y 2$ (Powerful), ab (Lofty) sale 

141 Other words with their Arabic trans- (Powerful), Y 54,8, E ess, (Everlasting), 

lation in paranthesis as found in Arabic Pee (Powerful), Q3 db, oil wtb and 

books are: 2 (the vd of every JL sb (Thankful), c jb f (Mighty), tay 
thing), J+ (Seifexisting), o^» (O God, (the Holy). 


answer your servant) A» = (Strong), 
"i$ (Glory be to Him), (X (Believer), 142 JPOS, XVI, 89. 


j 


t onamo mnnn 
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use in magic. They are(48): Jl, A, Gall, Guar, vans, o, 02, d, nb, m, ab, 
ut, eb. Sūrahs beginning with one of these words, are called “Mother Sarahs” 
(e Yl), i.e. the main Surahs, to distinguish them from the remaining chapters, the 
tatmimat (4), The 14 letters from which these crowning words are composed are 
known as the “letters of light” (5 jl Q3 ym, iil ios, 1). while the remaining 
14 letters of the alphabet compose the "letters of darkness" (b>, «Ul wy dl, 
Aa). In many talismans and in some magic books the crowning words are 
personified. As a rule the words are pronounced and written by their disconnected 
letters, as is the rule when reciting the Qoran. gua and args are used more often 
than the others. I have seen e written as it is spoken, namely e Le. the 
C and e. The db and o are written in the same way, as crm ylbll, The 
expression eb is also given to all siraks which begin with e In analyzing 


some of these curious words we find that the ùJ, pronounced niin, is the only 
letter which has a meaning connected with the contents of the sürah which it 
crowns, Jy means a fish and sürah 68, which the ù heads, speaks of Jonas who 
is called oy) Vole and Syl y> (16), ab pronounced #@ Ad is a male name (Taha); 


so is also Yt which is pronounced ya sin (Yasin). In talismans these words are 
placed as a rule at the end of the invocation, at times between the sentences, Many 
seals containing letters of these words are known. In one case every letter of Oan 
was represented by a name of God, which name began with one letter of this word: 
was represented by 36 V, y by solel; (c by eol; & by aie b; ye by dole L, 

In summing up the results of this analysis we find that the “magic” words 

are either derived from a foreign language, or represent a combination of letters 
according to mystic principles or they are undecipherable expressions (49. No 
doubt a great many of such expessions have their origin in a foreign language, but 
they have been so badly distorted that their origin can in most cases no longer be 
determined. This is especially true of words of Greek origin. The aim of the 
sorcerer is to impress his clients with unknown words of a curious, strange and 
unknown pronounciation. But there is doubtless a deeper reason for the use of 


————— ——M MÀ 


144 DiivatulmaGrif, VIL, 8. 








143 The Jl is found in sürahs IO, 11, 14, I$; 
a in 2, 3, 29, 30, 31,32; Al in 13; val! . . 
in 7; o? 38; ob 27; Gear 42; (4o i45 Th. , Nóldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des 
z Qon ns, II, 68 ff. 
41, 43; 44, 45,46; ed 26, 28; 4b 20; 5 
$0; wat 19; Ù 68; 92 36. 146 Winkler, 2. c, pp. 27, 29. 
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strange words. Itis the belief that Hebrew, Syriac and Greek words are more 
efficacious than their equivalent in Arabic, 


father, The reasons for this old custom have been given elsewhere (147), 

Certain irregularities have to be noted. They make decipherment still 
more difficult. Orthographic mistakes have been mentioned. Often, especially 
in talismans engraved on metal, a verse may end abruptly for lack of room. I 
have several examples showing this irregularity (18), In a hidjab with three biárat 
the text of the first was continued on the second, and that of the second 
on the third. 


HI. LETTERS AND NUMBERS. 


Letters and numbers play a very important róle in talismans. They are 
either written in continuous lines or in cartouches. The latter may represent seals 
or decorative designs of various characters. Both will be described later. The words 
in a talisman are often written in disconnected letters. It is believed that the force of 


such a talisman is increased as it adds to the power of the talisman itself also the 
intrinsic power of the letter which is written in its full extent. As an example 


nas MÀ MÀ 


a part of a talisman of my ‘collection may be quoted. After the word GPs repeated 
9 times and the numerical value of TI are given, we See: ws), ls. TW 
(5) ded! Meoelat. (s) sale. slows - (s) lec Ji Ose unl. oc. doct. nd 
exl o, ee! $523. [9]. The dots have been placed by the present writer to make 
the reading of the text easier for the student. According to some books (15) the words JU 
and cn! should never be treated in this way. I have seen the first word written in 
disconnected letters, At times the letters of one and the. same. word. are. arranged 
in different Ways. Thus a Lis-written as (Sc oJ! and as Jic et. Some times 
a Word is written backwards. Thus T have met with lze Jb for b Jeg! and Edet 
for rd, one of the names of el-barhatiyeh (see above). 

Writing the words without dots is regarded to be still mor, owerful, as 


this way of writina-; the older ome * tollowing, a part of a hidjab (in my 

conection) written on cheap paper in a curious script and having many mistakes, 

147 Aberglaube, pp. tas ff, 149 The letters in Parentheses are correction 
of the mistakes. 


150 Al-Gnayah fi mufahadati, Larwāhi r-ruhä- 


M8 JPOS, XVI, pp. 82, 83. niyah, p. 7. 


Stott eee oo 
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may serve as an example: Wj 21 (esJJl). pou esc upg- (sJJl) aJi es 
Megs E ex), (tp) ecd! t (elo) SUS ele) der ve 
It reads eras Fl lia gtr dele or Spel ell eJ of JI al e. 


IM Sas I Se 
: ; SS S 
. Attimes the letters are so distorted. 


that it is difficult to read them. Fig. 8 gives a [Lesbo Clo eu o D? 
part of a hidjab in my possession which was be Sens D ergh J iy dg h J: 
dificult to decipher. It reads as fellows. A i5. i S roc 
p has been placed at the beginning of a AJ Je uu aU 
= line. gth sshd + dal « tlh Ab lab Lede gd dIt reca | 
dde Ve gale Jele oe Al ru «eu (polisle 29; 
Ys rogy Y, oy Yow Cy (or dH) bd ywodvt}Io~~| 
à Yos Fd Y, tS Ys M SY oy um 497, IAD 


|£22 9797 


eleyi ode ira s e» à SY doled à Y, wp N jy 3 22477422 


glad} ao yel ug a V sol Lal på bel gmas thle Moy 4 jo JILI LI 

"Tati$ . . . (names of supernatural H ae oe s 
powers). Answer O king Zobatah, the servant Id IY 9 Ys 
of Wednesday and make your tribes and UN ae jua e dale 
the tribes of the djin dumb, (keep them I2" CTE A 
away) from the bearer of this my talisman mA “jt so ey] 60237. 


Djalil (or Halil) the son of Zénab. They 
should not come near him, nor injure him, 
nor hurt him, neither in the night nor in 
the day, neither while eating nor while 


Ian Joe Lies) a] Ht 
i Ua e meal 


Fig. 8 


drinking, neither in his getting up, nor in 
his sitting down. (I adjure you) by the sacredness of the words, which (words) 
should be upon you, and by the truth of Ahia Sharahii Adonai ^Asbiot >al Shadai". 
When a word has to be written in a square seal, it is generally divided 
into its letters and these are arranged in the square. A silver amulet worn on 
the arm illustrates this method. The letters of wih) have been placed into a Batim, 
(Fig. 9). In one case the word 4 was written in the manner seen in Fig. 10. 
At times one letter of one of the names of God is followed by a letter 
of the name of the patient. Not knowing this custom one may not be able to 
read such a combination of letters. For example, if de (5!) the name of the patient 


150a "The words in parentheses are correction 151 
of the mistakes. 


For corresponding Hebrew talismans see 
Budge, 220, 221. 


154 


is 
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combined with the 


SSA E s. 


^ 7» 
oe 


authorities in divine 
will be discussed (158), 





Fig. 9 


e C a 
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name of God lS we have the following letters (182) 


E: 


& d 


Fig. 10 
(53) he is treated by a hidjab in 
above described way with those 


"The science of letters is one of the Secret sciences known only to the - 


learning” (187). 
The letters of 


At present 
the alphabet are divided, as was 


only the most important groups 
already 


mentioned, into letters of light and letters of darkness. Thé letters of light are used 


to produce-unity, love and cooperation, 7 
This is clearly expressed in the following verse (159) : 


misunderstanding and war. 

152 Bani, I, 40, gives other examples, 

153 Aberglaube, Pp. 34 ff. È 

154  Derabi, p. 9. 

155 Page 174. 

156 See also hitdbu_l-faidi_l-mutawalt Si farhi 
mutallatil-Ghazali, p. 16, 159 

157. UM Yl a y oun d ot 2,41 E 
à sil Jil 

158  Yüsif el-Awghanistani, adj-djawharu l- 


ghali fi bawagi, I-mutollati, I-Ghazaji, p. 


atre — 


while those of darkness produce hatred, 


7, gives the following verse which 
expresses the same idea: 

Sy, dil E dtl e? 
In future references this book will be 
quoted as Awghanistáni. 


Nazili, pp. 117, 118. He gives another 


verse: 

les ni jd ay 
ctl eM o Jai et 

ll. L m à a, " 
vore cL Mug 
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Jug, iaka 3 fy oW yt 3b is 

The letters of darkness (1®) are divided into seven letters of the lower world (sufliyeh) 
and seven of the upper one (talawiyeh) The sufliyeh letters are bep and 
the ‘alawiyeh P The seven first are known as sawdgitu_l-fatihah, as they 
do not come in the leading chapter of tbe Qoràn (al-fatikah). Every letter stands for 
a name of the Almighty. The «ò stands for » 5; p gle; A — 0.595; 5— 3i 
e — c; b — wb; Cum These letters with their corresponding names of 
God are assigned to the different days of the week and to the seven planets. "s 

Beside these seven letters every other letter of the alphabet is said to stand 
for a name of God. The substitution of the names of God by such letters does not 
occur often. The following are more frequently met with than others: (18!) 


el and | stand for ù) C, for = and Jal 
Ion » OY oto» pe 
o^, a dele ÈE» ee and de 
Oo, o. fo and qj 3 gE 
do, a A ¢ , ob 
oy gale (282) > ely 


P i 


In a talisman made of the prayer of «Abd el-Qader edj-Djilüni we read 
el gall Slo, Uu €^ o. "By the truth of the ‘m’ of malik (king) and the ‘d’ of 
dawüm (Everlasting)". The letters à and ¢ are said to belong to the “great name 
of God”. Therefore the name of God fs is said to be most powerful (163), One 
often reads in talismans Golo yp ale, ak Q^ QS 3. Nevertheless it is not 


always possible to find out the cause for using some letters. In a talisman of my 
collection written for Zakiyeh bint »Ammiineh to cure the headache from which she was 








160 The letters of light are united in the letters given by this author are scarcely 
words; Seal dhe 5 b; those of dark- met with in talismans. Consult also 
ness in the words: A - c ve an-nüru $safiX, p. 43. 
bs 235, 


162 In many old manuscripts we meet with 
um this abbreviation. I GOLDZIEHER, Bismillah 
161  Büni and other authors expound on the Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, III, 666, 667. 
special virtues of the letters. See also 
Flügel, ZDMG, VII, 89. The other 165  *Inayah, p. 4. 





Vite their action. The letters of fire cure diseases caused by cold, like nazlat 
eine : 


-— 
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suffering, we find the sea] illustrated in Fig. 11. It is to be noted that the numbers 
of the letters in each Square correspond to the number of the seal of badiih (164). 

The letters are accredited with 
certain virtues (165). They are said to 
Possess two secrets: à PS rll, the secret 


inherent in the letter itself, and gaal) |. Jl 
the numerical secret. à Al E isthe study 
of the relations of the letters to the 
ements, the planets, the twelve Zodiac 
constellations and to their outer form. 
Thüs each of the four elements has 
seven letters, which letters possess the 
Same characteristics “ig those of the 
elements to which they belong. This 


Fig. 11 


pl. of nazleh). They are also used iq ‘increase the fiery nature of love or of a 
planet During war a magician is supposed to be able to increase the heat of 
Jupiter {the planet of war, whose element is fire) by making use of the fiery 
letters (165). Tt jg further taught that every letter has its own angel, djinn, invocation, 
talisman and incense. i . 

Letters with an outer resemblance are called iska e “brotherly letters". 
These are ££. bL. JPP. DIS 53. 30, COT: Anybody who carties these letters, 
written with saffron, rosewater and milk of a primipara becomes attractive and 
beloved. 

Letters are also divided into iuo, “quiet”, i.e. all letters which have no 
dots, and ubl, “speaking”, those having one, two or three dots. The frst are 
used to get rid of pain and trouble (166), 

The names of letters written with three alphabetical letters, ie. when written 
as they are spelled are believed to be more active than the others. These are: 
| CA) e (e). > (Ji), 5 (Js), ; (23). o (o), Gt (eu, ve (ale), G2 (ole), 
C (9. È (Q9), à (G9, 4 (Gi, Joy ¢ (9. 9 si), 5 (15). OF these the 
Ù, fand , are the most important, as the first and third letters of the spelt name 
are the same. Bini tells us that they are written on the Tablet. This belief may 


164 Bani teaches that the letter b is used 165 James Robson, The MoslemWorld, XXIV, 33, 
in war and revenge, 166 DiPiratu, Lmacar iy, VIL, 6 fr. 


as was already mentioned, as 


rôle in talismans. They are usually arranged in a wifg either alone or with the 
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co». They make a lucky seal and play an important 


first, third, fifth, seventh and ninth letters. The seal with the letters of C 





alone is said to belong to the letter w (197). 


Fig. 12 





Fig. 13 


It is seen in fig. 12 (169). 





Fig. 14 
On the 


upper side of an octahedral silver Aidjab case (19) we find the numerical seal of 
C as shown in fig. 13. The seal of the first nine letters of the abdjadiyeh (°), 





Fig. 15 


Fig. 16 





Fig. 17 


i. e. the seal of c^ and bol, is shown in fig. 14. The numerical values of 


these letters arranged in a 3x3 squares seal is given in fig. 15. 


167 


168 


Bini I, 5. 


It is to be noted that the arrangement 
of tbe numbers representing the nu- 
merical values of the letters of badüh 
in seal fig. 15 do not correspond 
with the arrangement of the letters 
in seal fig. 17. There are several ways 
in which the. numbers can be arranged 
and still have equal results when adding 


169 
170 


The letters 


the numbers of the horizontal, vertical 
and diagonal. 


This silver case is in my collection. 


H. H. Spoer, Arabic Magic Medicinal Bowls, 
JAOS, LV, pp, 237 ff. has also described 
this seal It is to be noted that the 
numbers of the seal fig. 13 are not 
placed in the same squares as the res. 
pective letters for which they stand, as 
seen in fig. 12. 
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of Cs (7) and their respective numerical values are placed in the four COrners 
of the (tim. In one case I found the small Squares of this 3 x 3 seal to contain 
dots, the number of which corresponded to the numbers of the TI seal 
(fig. 16). The sum of every horizontal, vertical and diagonal line is Ig. This 
seal which is also known as mutallaiul-Ghazali is met with in every poison 
cup (1?) and in many talismans, But it is older than el-Ghazali who lived in the rath 


of it (8), Tt is said that *Asaf bin Barabia found it on the ring seal of Adam. 
As the numerical value of the word e is 45 (1), ie the Same as the sum of all 
numbers of the seal, it is believed that this hgjigm was Adam’s own seal. 

The word C4 may be divided into two words, each of two letters, 


This is attained by uniting the last and the first letters into > (love), and the 


third and second into 24 (inclination, affection) (175). Each word has the numerical 
value of 10. They are used to produce love. 

The nine first letters of the abjadiyeh may also be arranged in the three 
words clo C^ and aks, each word having the numerical value rs. Er-Rahawi (1%) 
gives a hatim combining the letters with their corresponding numerical values (fig. 17), 
There are eight different ways in which the numbers 1-9 can be arranged in 
à 3X3 squares seal, giving always the sum 15 in every horizontal, vertical and 
diagonal line (!7). In some cases the number 45 is set after the word TI, which 
means that this word has to be repeated 45 times. 

Many hawatim are built on the CI seal. This is accomplished by adding 
the numbers 1-9, Le. the numbers of this wife, to any other number, The addition 
of the horizontal, vertical and diagonal lines of any seal, produced in this way, gives 
the same result. As an example the following wifg may be given which is made 
by adding the number 66 to each of the numbers 1—9. 66 represents the numerical 
value of the letters of the word «bl, Thus we have the combination of these two 
important words in their numerical values (fig. 18). The sum of each horizontal, 
vertical and oblique lines of this seal is 213. 

The sum of each line of another seal gave 1467 which sum is the 
numerical value of the verse Jal- lele Uu nai Kol. In order to attain this sum 


E RR i eS NER 





171 Some say that J^ is the name of a 173 w, Ahrens, Studien tiber die magishen 
djinn, Sad RC can be secured by Quadrate der Araber, Der Islam, VII, 186 f. 
writing his name in the form of a seal; 174 Dairatu 1H macariy, VH, 6 f. 
see D.B. Macdonald, Encycl of Islam, I, 175 Awghanistani, P. 44. 


70, 771. 
a 176 Page 53. 


172 JPOS, XVI, p. 91. 177 Ww. Ahrens, 1, €, Der Islam, VII, 190,- 
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the number 484 was added to the numbers of C2. In this way the required 
seal (fig. 19) arose (178), 
The cs seal is said to belong to «Uzrail(?) that of Israf@il is the 


4 X 4 squares seal, of Djubr@il the 7 x 7 and of Mik@il the 8 x 8 squares seal. At 





Fig. 18 Fig. 19 Fig. 20 
the same time this seal is assigned to zuhal, and Awghanistani (19) tries to find the 
proof in the fact that the numerical value of |j 5 is 45, which corresponds to the 
numerical value of the nine letters of the seal. A detailed description of this seal has 
been given by the present writer in the JPOS, XVI. The description above leads 
us to the study of seals in general. This will be done in a more thorough way 
later. “The false art of talismans may be said to pay homage to real Science, the 
construction of magic squares being a nice and intricate question of arithmetic" (181), 

It is believed that letters will exert a greater power if they are written in 
special ways. Thus Biini (8) has a special chapter teaching how to attain this goal. 
In talismans we meet with arrangements of letters as seen in fig. 20 and 21. In some 
cases the letters are written upside down, CIE: This method was never used in fear 
cups. Some forms of the letters are preferred to others in writing talismans. Thus 
the 2) is written as a rule as ==, the yas ^ and the e as ©. This method is 
often met with when the text is written with disconnected letters. 

The description of the seal of ty leads us to the discussion of the 
numerical values of the letters, which values are given in the following list: 
2v. 3G EootdÜg.gbrrt5.,»5»5»mg- 
200100 90 80 70 60 504030 20 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

& + uw 3 Cee V. 
1000 900 800 700 600 500 400 300 





178  AkhDh? ual-murdján fi tashiri mulūüki l 180 Page ro. 


djān, no author name is given, p. 21. 181 — Encycl of Rel and Ethics, vide, Charms. 


179 Bani, I, 33. 182 III 36. 
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This characteristic of letters is still used in Poetry for dating an event (89, Te is 
believed that a talisman, where numbers are substituted for letters, is more active than 
one with letters alone. Every magic book and nearly every talisman shows examples 
of this category. As a rule the numbers are placed in Square seals, The following, 
copied from a talisman in my collection, is an example (fig. 22). The sum of 
every horizontal, vertical and diagonal line is 998, which is the numerical] value 
of the letters of the name of God > (C78 4804 6-104 b=990) 


E 





Vertical and 
diagonal lines do not give equal results. This is due to errors in copying. Such 
mistakes are innumerable, and Ahrens has already called attention to the same (185), 
In some seals one number may stand for two. The first line of a bütim in 
Talmasanj (185) gives the following numbers: I5, 90, 70 and 4o. 40 stands for n 
70 for E and 90 for (ye, There is no letter with a numerical value of 15. This 
number is made of 10 which stands for v and 5 =X, The seal stands thus for 
the word duane (sin). 

In soine talismans a word may be written Partly by numbers and partly 
by letters, as in the case of A sJJ), The 8 stands for C thus the seal means z- Jil 
(tablet). In other amulets letters may take the place of numbers. Such letters 
stand for their numerical values, as the following seal (188) (6o. 23) shows. The 
letters cJ stand for (30 + g =) 38, J, (30 + 6 =) 36 and the f for 40. This 


183 The sum of the numerical values of magischen Quadrate eHBünrs Der Islam, 
the letters following a derivative of tal XII, 157 f. 
must give the required year, 





185 Page 99. 
184 Studien über die magishen Quadrate der 
drüber, Der Islam, VII, 186 ff; Die 186 Talmasàni, 89. 
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seal is made by adding 33 to the numbers 1-9, ie, the numbers of mudallain_|- 
Ghazili (X The sum of every horizontal, vertical and diagonal line is 114, 
which number stands for ec 

When numbers stand after a word, they indicate as a rule that that word 
is to be repeated as often as the number indicates. As an illustration the following 
is given which is met with in every book on magic and in many talismans: 
Y ju) y dell y ll In many cases such a number is at the same time the 
numerical value of the word or verse to be repeated. Thus in one hidjab the number 
111 follows the name of God SWI. This number is the numerical value of the word 
gK. It indicates at the same time that this name of God has tc be repeated i11 
times. At other times a whole sentence is followed by a number, as in the case of 
AMA om 2o o^ 39 (e. Here the number 818 stands for the numerical value of 
the sentence and indicates at the same time the number of times the sentence has 
to be repeated. At times one and the same word is connected at different places 
with various numbers. Such is the case in one amulet with the word ca), which 
is followed in some places by the number 129 and in others by 16641 (28). The 
first number stands for the numerical value of the word Wik) while 16641 is the 
square of 129. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the Orientals prefer to use 
one of the holy numbers 3,5,7 or one of their powers. This rule is also followed 
in talismans whenever a word, a verse, a prayer, etc., is to be repeated. The influence 
of numbers on magic and superstition has been described by several authors. 

The numbers are divided according to their numerical values into an odd 
and an even series. Letters represented by 1,3, 5,7,9 and by these numbers multiplied 
by 10 and 100 belong to the odd series and are called „yaa dl, “the world of 
constriction”. They are used to produce some injury. These numbers are 111 (which 
represents the numerical value of the letters ex 333 (the), 555 (2), 277 (3&5) 
and 999 (dab). The numbers of the even serie, ja. Mc, "the world of 
expansion" bring luck. They are 222 (j«), 444 (=>), 666 (gs), 888 (aim). 


The letters of any of these words are called mutasabihat and are used to intensify 
the power of the others. Thus the letter ) (with the numerical value 200) intensifies 
the action of # (20) and œ (2), while 4S can intensify the action of —» only. 

Some Bawátim contain in the first line the letters of a word, while all 
other lines are filled with numbers, which as a rule represent the numerical value 
of the letters of the first line. The seal illustrated in (fig. 24) may serve as an 
example. 





187 In the original it was written several last number being the correct one. 
times 166141 and as often 16641. The 
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Some books on magic follaw a completely different Way in transcribing 
letters to numbers. The method seems to be simpler than the older one 
described above, but is in teality more difficult to decipher. All letters of the 
alphabet are replaced by the numbers I-9 in the following way: 


I stands for e 3, Ss, | 


3. Qu teu dox 
3 n n c^, J, c 
4 n n —, ^ > 

5 i » "0,5 

6 n » c o^ J 
7 ” n 3, e 3 

8 5. v5 c 
9 n » b, vw, Lb 


Thus ers! o Jl 4l el is represented by 

ma ACE C TT" 
uc dee Mu IU AC uud. zr dida A es 
This method is rarely met with, nevertheless it should be tried in every set of 
letters (188). 


Beside the simple numerical value of the letters each letter enjoys a "higher 
numerical value" which is obtained by the method of ETFS tJ. By this rule 


the letter is first written down as it is spelled, and the numerical values of the 
letters are added. Thus the ‘high numerical value' of | is obtained by writing it as 
itis pronounced, dl. The numerical values of these three letters added together 
is 111. This method is also called a JM ou (55). The ‘high numerical value' 
IDE B Tu ae 
i PERSE EUST. 
b pitso SY, 3 oe devoe Js y 
901 805 731601 gor 401 360201 181 95 8r 13012010690 71 Ior rr yo 
E: According to this method it WaS possible to decipher some lines of numbers 
1060 


190 Muhammad bin Ahmad bin Abi l-Qāsim, 


188 M. Casanova, Alphabets Magiques Arabes, 

Journal Asiatique, XVIII, 1921, 3755. al djawühiru, Hammütah. fi tashiri mulaks 
189 Alt ibn Sina, SYP ul asgiim fi lumi, l- Ldjinni fi-uagti uas-siah, p. 9. 

huritfi ualargam, p. 18. 


of the letters of the alphabet is given herewith (190) 


H 
| 
! 
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which seemed in the first moment to be meaningless. The following is an example: 

yyriYeYyii£e yr Yityvrviores i313. These numbers represent: 

VAP IV OF VA £e yr VAL IY Y Vi oY £V Vx Mg 
|j Ct 5 | »])drz 2 go J) 

"to bring and to excite (to love)". At another place the following numbers were 

found: AM Y V1—. They represent 71 =J; 10 = b; 11 = g; 81 = C$ = cal. 


ng S Me ol, 





Fig. 25 Fig. 26 


Some fawatim, which seem to contain senseless numbers, are read in this 
way. The 3 x 3 seal (1?!) illustrated above is an example (fig. 25) The sum of every 
horizontal, vertical and diagonal line is 111, which number stands for the letter !. 


The groups of numbers standing in each separate small square (33-41) have by 
themselves no meaning. This seal is formed by adding the number 32 to the 
numbers 1-9, the numerical values of 3>. This bat, with the sum of 111, 
stands also for the name of God 35, the numerical value of which is also rrr. 
The mystic science has thus appointed the name of God cà for the letter |. 
At times the high numerical value of a letter is written directly after the same, 
as oY C 

Every letter is treated at times according to et-lafsil, et-taksir and el-bast. 
Tafsül means writing the letter down as it is spelled, i.e. | as JI. — Taksr is the 
spelling of each one of these three letters: Ià, (idi Jl. The bast is writing in letters 
the numerical value of each letter of et-taksir (192). At times the numerical values 
of the letters of a word treated according to et-taksir are squared. "The result is 
supposed to be highly active. Treating the word dl according to ei-taksir results 
in h, eld, elJ, Jl. The numerical value of these letters is 259. Multiplying this 
number by itself gives 67081, which number is occasionally met with. 

The most important data for reading numbers and letters has been given. 





191 Bani, IV, 3 f. 192  Doutué, p. 167. 
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There are a few other methods which, being unimportant, have been omitted. 
Nevertheless there remain many numbers Which cannot be deciphered. The 
Seal seen in fig. 26 is an example of such a one: The sum of the different 
horizontal lines gives r8o, II4 and roo respectively. Those of the vertical lines 
from left to right are 77, 30, 166 and 121. No one of these numbers corresponds with 
the numerical value of del, which is I04. Nor can the differences be explained only 
by negligence in copying the original. 

At times the old forms of the numbers are preferred. Many texts show 
some numbers written upside down. This is especially true with the 4 which is 
written V, and is met with in this form engraved on metal amulets, The reason 
for the preference of the number 9 remained unknown to me. 

An analysis of all the seals found in the four volumes of Bani, Samsu l- 
marifi d-kubrā shows that out of 347 seals 248 are square ones. Those square seals 
where the lines are made by the elongation of letters have not been counted, Of 
the 248 square seals considered, 160, i. e, 64.5% contain 4X4 squares, 19~3 x 3, 
18~5x5, 15-7x7, 7—6x6 and three have 8 x 8 squares, The highest number of squares 


numbers of squares in the vertical lines differed from those in the horizontal ones. 
We meet with seals of 3x4, 3X5, 4X5, 4x7, 4x8, 3XIO, 7X14 and r2xa1 
Squares. 99 seals do not belong to the Square seals described above. Of these 13 
are circular, 4 circular and quadratic and 2 are circular and triangular. The 
Proportion of the various forms of square seals to each other is different in smaller 
books on magic. In seven such pamphlets with 126 true square seals (i. e. with 
equal squares in the vertical and horizontal lines) there were 4I or 31 % 
with 4 x 4 Squares, 31 or 24.6%) with 3 X 3 squares and 21 or 16.6% with 7 x7 
squares. The high Proportion of the 3x3 may be accounted for by the fact that 
two pamphlets deait mainly with the TI seals. 

The most important names Íor a seal are wifg, hati, djadual. Every 
numerical fatim has: 1. 4 muflah (key) which is the smallest number found in 
that seal; 2. a mughlig (closing stone) which is the highest number i 3. a wifg 
which is the number of small squares in one line; 4. a «gl is the sum of the 
muftah and mughlag; 5. al-masthah is the sum of all numbers in all the squares 
of the seal. For the better understanding of these expressions, the following example 
is given. The muftah of the badüh seal (fig. 1 5) is t, the mughlag = 9, the wifg = 
3, the «ad! = 10 and the masthah = 45, 

Whenever the sums of the numbers Placed in the squares of each 
perpendicular line and those of each horizontal line are equal, the wifg is said to 
be a true one (iet 34), all others are known as wif madjazi (199), According 


x C PE 


193 Awghanistani, 8, 
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to the contents of the square of a seal we differentiate a wifg «adadi (numerical) 
from a wifg harfi (with letters) and a wifg kalami (with words). 

Awghanistani(P5) says that the seal of Saturn is the one with 3 x 3 squares, 
that of Jupiter 4 x 4 squares, of Mars 5x5, of the Sun 6x6, of Venus 7x7, of 
Mercury 8 x 8 and that of the Moon 9 x 9 (1%). Bini who also accepts this teaching 
says in another place (1) that all planets have the same 7x7 seal, with the same 
contents, namely the letters of sawagitud-fatihah. The only difference is the 
arrangement of the letters. The first letter in the right square of the uppermost 
horizontal line gives the clue by which the student knows to which planet the seal 
belongs. The following list shows the relation of the seven letters to the planets: 
c is assigned to the Sun, uè to Mars, È to Jupiter, g to Moon, & to Mercury 


C to Venus and 5 to Saturn (see later). 

Beside the square seals there are circular, triangular and quadrate seals. 
The circular are the most important. A circle played formerly and still plays an 
important rôle in magic and superstition. Et-tahwit, “the encircling”, of a person in 
danger is still used in Palestine to protect that person from evil spirits and wild 
animals. This may be done by uttering words like: el om J ail e db. 


ol al ek p, T aah ele um —— ual c5 oly oY! e? e yo : 
ol» ley etc. The person uttering one of these words draws a circle in the air 


around the person. On other occasions the procedure is carried out by drawing a 
circle on the floor (). While doing so, powerful verses and strong magic formulae 
are uttered. Such magic circles may also be drawn in the absence of the person 
in danger. In case there is danger of a wild animal a pair of scissors are 
opened and closed while Qorān verses are being uttered. The closed scissors are 
firmly bound together with a cord. As long as the scissors are closed the animal 
cannot open its mouth. I have noticed that the simpler a written talisman is, 
the more often it contains one or more circles. In every book on magic there 
is some reference to ei-iahw:. Dérabi (18) says that reading the “Verse of the 
Throne" on a person, around whom a circle was first drawn, protects him. Bini 
gives a special talisman called d@iratu l^ihatah (9). Most of the printed talismans 
show circles enclosing inscriptions. At times two interlocking circles are 
represented (°). All circles drawn on the ground or represented in talismans 
must be closed (2°), 





194 Page 9. 198 Page 13, 
195 This theory prevailed also among the 199 I, 58 ff. The Qoran points in several 
Hebrews, Budge, 393 ff. verses to the encircling and protectin 
power of God: Sirah 852092 48%, 
196 I, 98. 1782, 6512, 
197 The same custom is described in 200 See also I. Goldzieher, ZDMG, 1916, 
Thousand and One Nights, I, 78, line 10 272. 


(Jesuit edition, Beyrouth). 201 — Awghanistani, p. 46. 
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Beside circles one finds drawings representing spirals. I have seen such 
representations in written talismans as well as on inscribed metal amulets. Sometimes 
the spirals are represented by a spiral writing, as is seen in /asat er-radjfeh (202), 
Most of the Mandaean inscriptions on magic bowls run in a spiral way (#08), 

The text of a talisman is often fouud to be written in cartouches of different 
designs (294). They are met with in fear cups, metal amulets and in some printed 
hidjabat. Only rarely does one encounter them in written talismans. As 
cartouches have already been described by the present writer in another place (205) 
they will not be treated in this paper. 

(to be continued) 


'TEWFIK CANAAN. 





a So ne 
202 JPOS, XVI, P. 103. 


—————— —— 


Aramaic Magic Bowls (Budge, 283 ff) and 
in Hebrew talismans (ev. Encycl, Amulets). 


203 H.P rhe 
ognon, L c, 205 JPOS, XVI, pp. 79 f. 


204 Such designs were also employed in 
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THE DECIPHERMENT OF ARABIC TALISMANS 


(Continued from vol. IV) 


IV. SIGNS AND FIGURES. 


One rarely finds an amulet which does not contain at least one representative 
of this group. Such signs are probably cryptographic alphabets of various forms. Some 
of these alphabets are not purely imaginary. As a rule foreign alphabets have 
suffered so badly by the negligence and ignorance of the copyist that their original 
form has changed completely and they can hardly be deciphered at present. The 
Hebrews had the same custom of using foreign alphabets in their talismans, as well 
as changing their own letters in such a way as to become incomprehensible to the 
layman. The twists and flourishes which often finish the strokes are called “lunetts” 
or “crowns”. They are to be found in Arabic talismans and originate in Jewish 
magic (79). A J2% of Jerusalem gave me several mystic alphabets, which he said were 
used in talismans. The alphabet illustrated in fig. 27 is one of the simplest. It is 


VAY EES ES UOS cene yd 
Vovo g J9 ybod» sog 
Parl ttre 
6500 665023 


Fig. 27 


constructed by using the numerical values of the letters. The letters with numerical 


values from 1—9 are given as simple numbers; those from 10-90 receive one "lunette", 


206  Doutté, 293. 


—— 
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those with a value 100-900 have two "lunetts", and the È with the numerical value 
1000, has three “lunetts” on the number 1. This idea seems to be recognized in 
some books on magic. I have found a doubtful reference to it by Muhammad Ahmad 
Abi l-Qāsim (7), He writes: (3) $ or jae ade ela I3 (e) y |a cal yl de edam 13! 
la PM à diel BG ale lus Isls, “If you place a zero (probably a lunette is 
meant) on the! it becomes & «6 and if two zeros are placed on it, it turns into 
a Sand if three, a E”. In the old edition of Büni (1291 H) (28) one finds some 
signs of the above alphabet. 

But despite this key and those of ibn el-Wahii and edj-Djaldaki it is 
practically impossible to decipher texts written with these secret letters, In fig. 28 





Fig. 28 


& strange and curious script is seen. This same curious Seal is repeated 
three times in one and the same hidjab of my collection. The first seal is followed 
by the words: A; LE wu} (lode e 3l, 5 Lal c Ail Jl LOY] oie elas LB, 
"Be responsible, ye servants of these lordly names, and prevent injury and 
mischief from befalling this human body”. This text leads one to think that 
the preceding seal contains names of the Almighty or of some heavenly 
Supernatural powers. But the inscription after the second seal, which seal is a true 
copy of the first, leads the student to change his opinion. It reads J yel Col 
“Answer, O Meimün", and one is led to think that the seal contains the name of 
this demon. 


207 Al-djawahiru ammatah fi tashiri mulühi,, 208 1l, toa. 
Mjinni flvagti was-süKah, p. rr. 
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It is to be noted that a comparison of the new edition of Bani with older 
ones reveals fundamental differences in many of the prescribed talismans. These 
differences comprise numbers, letters, the socalled "lunette" signs as well as the 
external form and composition of talismans. On no account could they be 
accounted for exclusively by errors in copying the original text, for, first they are 
100 numerous to be explained in this way, and secondly they comprise figures 
where no mistake in copying should be expected. The two following lunette talismans 
taken from the same paragraph of two different editions of Büni may serve as an 
illustration (fig. 29). The two talismans are prescribed for the same ailment. The first 


A EC xeak uoo ob 


Fig. 29 


comes from the edition 1290 H. {= A.D. 1873-4, vol. II, p- 76) while the second 
is a copy from the edition 1347 H. (= A.D. 1927-8 vol. II, p. 72) (299). 

These changes are a decisive proof that the editors of this book did not 
believe in the expounded supernatural powers of such talismans, else they would 
not have been so negligent in substituting for well approved and original formulae 
new ones with no proof of their action. It is further curious that the editors of the 
Jater edition give no explanation whatsoever for the changes and no one of the 
hundreds of fejs and magicians who make daily use of this book has ever called 
attention to these changes. Thus one is forced to the conclusion that most of these 
signs and figures are in the first place the result of imagination or of blindly copying 
strange alphabets uncomprehensible to the copyist which he unknowingly changed 
radically. But as long as such signs act on the reader in a mysterious way they 
have fulfilled their purpose. It is characteristic that Mohammedan works on magic 
have also in this respect borrowed from Judaism (219). 

The seven signs assigned to the seven days and the seven planets are well 
known in magic (fig. 30,4) and are to be found in many written talismans. 
They are supposed to be the seals of different prophets and represent, when placed 





209  Somc other irregularities are: vol. H, by completely diferent ones. The 
p. 88 of the new edition gives a7 x 1o numbers placed in the (jülim on page 
. im 86 (old edition, II) differ from those of 
squares seal; the old edition, on the the new edition (II, 81) 
other hand, has an 8 x 10 square seal. 
The next two seals on the same page 210 S.M. Zwemer, The Influence of Animism 
have been replaced in the new edition ou Islam, p. 255. 
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together, the mysterious name and seal of the Almighty #1). Their arrangement in 
seals differs in different books (2), At times lunette figures are Placed in between 
the signs (73). The star is described in books (714) as a Pentagram, fatim huma, 


6 2- qi £e Th X X o. 


b c d e 
Fig. 30 
but we as often find a hexagram. 'This last is believed by Mohammedans to be the 
sign of king Solomon, while the Jews call it the Shield of king David (2). Ip an 


the star is represented (as seen in fig. 30,b) Six-pointed; only one representation was 
eight-pointed (fig. 30,c). In some books I found it represented as a circle (fg. 30,4). 
In a hand written hidjab, the batim of which Was given above, the Star was given as 
Seen in fig. 29,e (218), Talmasani gives the sign + for the ladder (27). Tr would lead us 
beyond the scope of this treatise to 8o more fully into the description of these signs, 
especially as Winkler (75) has lately made a thorough study of the same (s 
Attention should be called to the fact that the lists of the seven days with the 
corresponding signs, letters, names of God, planets, Bood and bad supernatural] 
powers which are given by Doutté (20) and Winkler are practically never found in 
written talismans carried by patients, although they are found in some books on 
magic. They must be regarded in first place as a key to guide the magician 
to know which angel to call upon, which letters, signs, names of God to write and 
which planets to use while preparing a talisman for a Patient, in order to exert the 
necessary power on certain evil spirits. It is a mistake to regard this combination 
of 7 x 7 objects as a magic seal believed ta Possess supernatural powers and used 
as an amulet (721), The following list gives the days of the week with the angels, 
demons, planets, metals, words, letters, characters, Prophets and minerals belonging 
to each day. It is borrowed from the pamphlet sirru lasvar ft. istihdari, J-djinnj 
wasarft-Gimmar. Other authors differ in some respects. This combination is given 
to help in a better analysis and understanding of talismans, 


V EN Pu a — 


210 Aberglaube, p. 112. 217 p. 5s. 
212 See examples given by Doutté, pp. 154, 218 Siegel und Charaktere in der muh. Zauberei, 
156. P- 116; Doutté, 155. 


213 This is clearly seen in the old editions 


of essabt Gihid es-sulaimāniyeh, 219 Abergiaube, P- 112, 113; JPOS, XVI, 
214  Büai, I, 84. Pp. 94 ff, 
215  Douté, p. 166, claims that Jews and 220 Page 154. 

Mohammedans regard the hexagram as 221 E. Grefe, Encycl, of islam, I, 992—993, 


the seal of Solomon, describes also this combination as an 
216 See also Winkler, pp. 115, 116, amuler. 
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Day | Sunday Monday | Tuesday [Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 

Angels Roqiil | Djubrill ISamsamziil Mikil Sarafail ‘Aniail Kasfiwvil 

Djinn 72) | Mudhib | Murrah Ahmar Barqān | Samhüri$ | Abiad | Meimün 

Planet Sun Moon Mars Mercury | Jupiter Venus Saturn 

Letters (228) u c oe fn b € 5 

Names of - A " t. 

God (223) 25 ale me ew U aub A T 2 
mascul. 

Sex (224) mascul.(79)| fem. (2) | mascul. bn pus mascul. femin. mascul. 
women 

Charac- hot and | cold and | hot and 2 hot and | cold and | cold and 

ter (226) dry moist dry varying moist dry moist 

: í E. : red 

Minerals gold silver iron (7) | mercury tin copper (2) plumb 

Prophet (29) ^ Jesus David Solomon Jacob Adam  |Muhammad| Moses 

Heaven (230) 4th Ist sth 2nd 6th 3rd 7th 


Beside the seal with the seven signs described above and which represents 
the Holy Name, there is also a batimu_s-Sarr (33), “the seal of evil". which is 
represented by the signs Wy yaqqa U. The l is also written as Y. The old 
edition of Bani gives it as Y. Sometimes three 4 take the place of 4. One rarely 


meets with all these signs written together, and they should not be confounded 
with the letters ae, 2JJJllleee which appear repeatedly in the basmalah (22. 
Beside these sigus there are some which have not yet been deciphered. 








222 Er-Rahawi, p. 26, gives other names. 226 Copied from Abi Ma‘Sar. 
225 Winkler and Doutté have a slightly 227 Abi Maar assigns copper. 
different order. Canaan, Aberglaube, 228 Here Abi Matar puts iron. 


gives the order, as it is here. 209° See Doutté, 187. 


224 This is copied from Rahawi el-h tut 230 The seven signs have: beta oihitiéd: 
manzüm fi Htalüsimi wan-nudjam. 
251 Winkler, Siegel? und Charaktere, p. 77; 


225 It is curious that the a e ie x Spoer, Arabic Magic Medicinal Bowls, 
masculin and moon as female; a thoug! JOS, LV, p. 241. Bani, I, 82. 


every other indication and folkloristic idea 
teaches the contrary, 232 Canaan, JPOS, pp. 97 ff. 
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They are made of irregular lines running in every direction, as well as cryptographic 
signs of no meaning. Such unintelligible scratches and signs are found both on 
metal amulets, and in written talismans, 

On fear cups and Occassionally on metal mawāsik, some or a! 
representations of the twelve signs of the zodiac are engraved. At times twelve 
circles with magic formulae or Qoranic verses take the place of the twelve figures, 
The representation of sun and moon are the only figures of the planets which may 
also be found. They are usually represented as two human faces. It has been 
Possible to distinguish the one as a male and the other as a female face, or figure. 
The sun is at times represented as an eight or many-pointed (78) star. and the moon 
as a crescent {?3). Near the figure representing the sun one finds at times the word Jut, 
fire; and near that of the moon the word Je {al-cdjil), the calf. En-nār refers, 
as has been shown elsewhere), to the sun, and el-cidjil to the moon. This word 
Je! should not be confounded with je (ai-^adjal) which has already been described 
in connection with dell! deel i. JI. 


Astrological bodies have Played an important róle in the life of all nations (235) 
since oldest times. The most important heavenly bodies were the seven planets 
and the r2 constellations of the zodiac, We find the representation of the moon in 
all its phases carried as 4 protection. The crescent predominates also in these 
unwritten amulets. Even in the daily speech ot the Orientals one meets continuously 
with references to the heavenly bodies (89), 

True poison cups show also the representations of a lion, a serpent, a 
scorpion and two fighting dragons whose bodies are interlaced. The serpent and 
the scorpion are also seen in some printed hidjabat, esp. in es-sab« <uhiid es-suleiminiyeh 
and in [rz el-ghassaleh, Poison cups and such Printed talismans say clearly that 
they cure every bitten person (7), On a silver plate, which used to be carried 
by a Bedouin J&h on his arms two lions are also represented (285) T have never 
seen lion representations on printed Audjub. 


ec a E oS 








233 Ina guilded maskeh of my collection €very name begins with Hg UI have 
the sun was represented as a star with never seen these names in written 
21 rays. talismans, 

234 In the time of Gnostics the crescent 237 Aberglaube, P. 67. An analysis of such 


and the full moon were also used as 


inscriptions on poison cups has been 
amulets, Budge, 204. 


< given in JPOS, XVI, pp. 104 ff. See 
255 Is. 318; Judg, 828, also M.G. Wier, Catalogue Général du 


. Musée drabe du Cniro, Objets en Cuivre. 
256 According to Talmasàni, P- 59, the 


moon has several names which are used 238 Renaud, Monuments arabes, persans et 
in magic. Some are Lahim, Balgho, liafür, tures, 1, 337 describes the animal as a 


lharos Bass, litres, hia. Note that dog. 
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Át times an ark, a bird br some other object is pictured by the 
intricate writing of the text. Thus Zwemer (29) describes a talisman of this sort 
À with the words: "In true Arabic fashion the drawing .... hulk, master and sails 
is made of arabesques, i.e. Arabic quotations from the Qor’ān with letters lenghthened 
or distorted in order to form the outline of the Ship." In the same way names 
of God, verses etc. are written in a beautiful arabesque style. They are not 
always easy to decipher. 

Other representations are the hand, the sword Du l-Figār, the muballajatu 
n-nabi, the Dome of the Rock, the Katbah. etc. The hand plays an important 
róle in popular medicine throughout the Orient. In ancient times it was also 
esteemed as an amulet. There are glass, mother-of-pearl and metal hands which 
are carried by patients, especially by children, as a protection against the evil 
eye. I did possess a hand made of Ramadán bread of exta} Abu Madian (29) 
and which was hung over the cradle of a child. Representations of the hand 
are painted on the outer surface of door lintels and jambs. At times it is 
even carved in the stone. More seldom it is painted on the inner walls of 
houses and magams (#1), Even in the embroidery of many districts of Palestine 
the hand is taken as a motive. The Shia Jehs interpret the five fingers of the 
hand as standing for the five members of the Mohammedan holy family (s. above). 
The Mohammedans believe that such a representation stands for the hand of Fatmeh, 
the Christians for that of Sr. Mary and the Jews believe it is the hand of God. I 
have not seen the representation of the hand in a written Aidjāb. But talismans 
manufactured by és, especially those of important mosques, show it freely. 
Thus I possess several talismans sealed with hand-seal impressions. These talismans 
show beside the hand figures representing the sword du_l-Figar, a balance and 
simply or elaborately finished circular seals. The metal seals with which the above 
named impressions were made, are the property of ehs. Every Zh endeavoured 
to produce better seals; and thus the student meets with hands, swords, circular seals, 
etc. of different sizes, execution and containing more or less different texts. A copper 
seal of the hand in my collection has been already described on page 76. All seal 
representations are filled with writings. Beside those described on pages 88 we find 
the tollowing: the Verse of the Throne, the Mohammedan creed, a£ 4l yi Jl y 


4 J yey. One hand had Meh. b glk. V ok h e» bor, V asl b oL - NI ES b. On 
the swords which are also seen in the sabe «hid es-suletmaniyeh and in hirz el- 
ghassaleh we find »\aall 5 Y! ce Y, de yn ots Y qu) This sword, often represented 
as two-pointed and which belonged to «Ali ibn abi Talib, derives its name, gdu l-Fiqār, 
from the undulations on its blade, which are said to have resembled the vertebrae 








EL ee, ee ery 
239 Chinese Amulet, The Mostem World, XXV, 241 Canaan, Mohammedan Sainis and Sanctu- 
217 ff. aries, p. 35. 


240 Aberglaube, p. 86. 242  ,$ is often written wrongly |, 
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of the spine. Others believe that this sword belonged originally to el-Ast_ bin 
Munabbeh who was killed in the battle of Badr. The prophet then took Possession 
of it (7). Seal No. 60 of Hammer-Purgstall shows this sword and gives the 
name ‘Ali. 


on page 89 and fig. 6. There are two round seals (one 6.5 cm in diameter and 
the other 6.1 cm), each with a balance. One has @ crooked line designated as 
Pl po Ma, the other has a straight line with the two ends of a crescent touching 


it at about its end. Here we read the word +l all. This seal has also the 
inscriptions: 1. «all ew J] Jas al e c^ dad hy Gl oll Gy (UI ade SE 
“He, may peace be upon him, said if anybody wishes to see a spot of heaven let 
him behold the Holy City” (44). 2, sale we Slam «JI. Another round Seal, 9.5 cm 


in diameter, has the Verse of the Throne written around the periphery. The centre 
is divided by nine lines. The upper three lines contain letters, the meaning of which 
I was unable to decipher. The 4th, sth, 6th, 7th lines give the inscription 
&l J LL Ge al O^ oral eu 5 xe des ale «i be 9 Spey JE. The eighth line 
has again letters and the ninth gives the signs of “the seal of God”. The hexagram 
which is omitted in this line is found in the centre of the third line, 

The most important of all seals are two larger ones Showing in the centre 
an octahedron representing the Dome of the Rock. The octahedron is surrounded 
in both seals by a Square and this by a number of smaller circles. The larger seal 
Shows 12, the smaller one only rr such circles. One of the eleven has an eight- 
pointed star, probably a representation of the sun. All these smaller circles are filled 
with Qoranic verses. Around the periphery of each of these two rows of circles’ is 
a circular script of the first verse of the ryth sürah, The larger of these two 
is 21 cm. in diameter, the Square is 8.5 x 8.5 cm. and the diamater of the 
octahedron is 5 cm. The measurements of the smaller seal are: the diameter of 
the whole seal is 16 em; of the square 7 x 7 cm. and of the octahedron 3,5 cm. In 
the centre of the octahedron the representation of the Holy Rock is seen with the 
inscription gadamu, n-nabi (the foot imprint of the prophet) and kadjar sacd {a stone 
of luck) on the larger seal and only gadamu, n-nabi on the smaller one. Outside the 
plan of the Mosque some of the holy places are indicated : mahkamat Dahid, el-manbar. 

On some printed talismans (5), on metal cases, as well as on some »idjgzat (246) 
the student may see the representation of one or more minarets with or without the 








Melo. —— —— 
245 There are still other traditions, diPiratu, l el-ghassaleh. 
ma'ārif, VIII, 41IO. 246 Idaz ` ; ; 
a 424! are written certificates given by 
24$ A hadit invented by the Omayyads. Rs of some derwit order t their 


245 As in essabt Cuhiid es-suleiminiyah, hirz followers. 
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crescent. Other representations on metal cases are palm trees, the hexagram, the sun, 
the moon and flowers. While the latter have only a decorative purpose the others 
play an important róle in popular medicine. The palm tree is regarded by the Arabs 
as the tree of life. Palm branches are carried in funeral processions. They are stuck 
on the grave and painted in mosques, houses and on the grave (247), 

On Christian metal cases we find, as a rule, representations of St. Mary, 
with or without the child Christ, St. George (75) fighting with the dragon, the 
cross (259), etc. 

It may be stated at this point that Sunni Mohammedans, or traditionalists, 
employ only some of the figures described above, while the Shia, or “free thinkers”, 
adopt more or less all of them (299), 

We may now turn to the description of muballafatu, n-nabi (9). The 
printed part of this talisman measures $0x35 cms. lt begins: "This talisman 
contains the beautiful names of God, the Verse of the Throne, the seven saving 
Verses, muballafátu, n-nabi—may peace and blessings be upon him—his names, the 
names of ahl Badr, the prayer of my lord ‘Abdu l-Qāder el-Djilani, a prayer for 
dispersing difficulties and other things suitable for protecting against devils”. On 
the periphery three rows of inscriptions encircle a central part which is divided 
into four fields. The upper one (fig. 32) contains 3 large and 14 smaller circles. 


The small circles contain the names: il — je — oe — ,P — $ JI e — ail 
dae — des — er — Gur — cl A ot vele — om fl xe — wil. The large middle 
circle contains sürzh 112 in beautiful arabesques surrounding the words ail gu) 
eJ oF Jl which are written in the centre of an eight-rayed star. The cight 
circle contains sürah 11599 and 29%, the left one sarah 35? and 39% Two 
semicircles in this part contain the inscriptions 05 dil Ul and ald yey af aI Mal V, 
OS ll us ale dl. (B. The second field (see fig. 32) is taken up mostly by 
the figure of a sword which is two-pointed. Above this one sees the words 
oll 43 YI vu Y, de YI Y. This field has four small circles and two 
semicircles. The latter bear the inscriptions 4M -l5 L and ah Yiz J. The four 


small circles are filled with apr 4l t5 de Va. — a YI UI bey - cod ally E y ade 





247 Canaan, Planilore elc. JPOS, VII, pp. amulet. Realencycl. für protes, Theologie 
152 f. und Kirche, I, s. v. Amulet, 


250 Sce also Budge, 67. 


248 It is a very old custom to carry figures 2M, akt ag dann db ol od 
' of deities as amulets; Reallexicon der 251 es ål „le de s sr 


Vorgeschichte, s. v. Amulet. Gen. 31, 19; de gi olde ole! ob! eds cux 
Judg. 18, 24; 1 Sam. 19, 15. do Iles, ox Jel tel , lel, pe Lali 
#23353 i sess Ah pa Ae 

abies os Bid GSU) LAYI o, elis 


249 Since the beginning of the Vth century 
the cross is regarded as a powerful 
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— Lad! 43 VÀ daw oi e. The third field gives the Pictures of 
muhallafatun-nabi with their names. They are: a Qoran, a rosary (752) a 
matress (753). à carpet (4), a stick, a shirt, a spear, a tooth pick, a cup, a mule (255) 
a water pitcher (7°), two date tees, a collyrium bottle, a ring, a pair of shoes (787), 
a helmet (258), 4 handmillz(?59), a crown, a sword, a coat, a comb (78), two flags, and a 
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pulpit. The lowest feld contains two large and six Small circles, In the 
tight large circle the muballafat are named agam. This list, which is written in 








T Ul 
232 The second list of mulyallafütu, n-nabi, 256 This object is repeated twice. 
given in the fourth field, mentions two . h 
rosaries, The differences between the 257 Mentions only one pair. 
eee are given in the following 238 Mighfar (mighfariyeh) means also the 


head dress worn below the helmet. 
253 Three mairesses, i: 


254 Two Carpets, 259 It is written e, instead of oe. 
5. Th le had hi l d " 
255 ei DM 2 white colour and was 260 Called also Jip. 
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‘verse, makes some additions to the above. These are: a shield, three cups, a donkey 


named Ya‘far, two striped garments, a fawn coloured shirt, a single stranded. shirt, 
a wrapped cap, a javelin, half of the land Fadk, the land of wadi Qira, his part 
iu the third of Haibar and his part of the land of bani,n-Nadir. The left hand big 
circle contains the prayer said to originate with ‘Abdu_l-Qader el-Djilani. The 
invocation here is interesting: “I have sealed myself, my religion, my parents, and 
all things given to me by my lord, by the strong seal by which He has sealed all 
parts of heaven and earth” (29). The small circles contain: — dou | — li i 


This talisman has been described in detail to prove the fact underlying 
most talismans, which is important for the understanding of the composition of 
most hudjub. The Oriental tries to combine in one and the same amulet several 
“approved” forces in order to assure himself of the benefit. There are of course 
simple amulets which contain only one type. But the rule is to call upon several 
supernatural powers in as many ways as possible. This idea goes so far that 
Mohammedans wear at times amulets which contain beside Arabic invocations also 
Hebrew words written in Hebrew. Such amulets have been described by the present 
writer elsewhere (?6). I possess a certificate which used to be issued by some Séhs 
of the Dome of the Rock to Mohammedan pilgrims visiting Jerusalem. It contains, 
beside some invocations and the hadit about Jerusalem being a spot of Paradise 
(see above), a list of Mohammedan holy places which a pious Moslem should visit 
while in Palestine. This certificate is carried also as a protective amulet. On each 
perpendicular side of the Arabic text there are five seals of Jewish holy sites with 
their names in Hebrew. This certificate used to be issued long before the war, when 
Jewish influence in Palestine was stil! very negligeable. The Jewish sanctuaries pictured 
in this amulet are: the tombs of the kings, the tomb of Rachel, two pictures showing 
the mosque of Hebron (the cave of Machpelah), Mizpa Samuel, the tomb of Absalom, 
Mount Zion and the Wailing Wall. One seal has no inscription and the writing 
of the last one could not be deciphered. This is another proof of Hebrew cabbalistic 
influence on Arabic talismans. 

Despite the analysis of talismans given in this paper the present writer 
has to admit that many texts remain obscure and undecipherable. No doubt the 
greater part of such writings are not based on any scientific or fixed system. Every 
feh has more or less his own peculiarities in writing letters, signs and figures. 


Tr aaaaaaaaaasaaamaaaaaiIiIno 


261 «cl e de bls doa cd de cu 262 Canaan, The Curse in Palestinian Folklore, 
san Last a os sil all dt A JPOS, XV, p. 243. 
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ISLAMIC SEALS: 
MAGICAL OR PRACTICAL? 


Venetia Porter 


In public and private collections there are many thousands of seals 
that can be broadly defined as Islamic. They are made from a range 
of materials such as carnelian, chalcedony, rock crystal and hematite 
and carry a variety of types of inscriptions in Arabic script. There are 
names of owners, pious inscriptions which include invocations to God 
or Shi‘ite imams. Some carry symbols such as stars or single letters, 
numbers sometimes in squares, letters and numbers mixed together. 
Others have obscure and difficult inscriptions in Kufic script, generally 
relegated to the ‘undeciphered inscription’ category. All these 
inscriptions are engraved in reverse and are, therefore, made with the 
intention of stamping onto something. However, the same inscriptions 
or symbols often appear engraved in positive, and these objects are 
generally regarded as talismans. This paper considers firstly the 
overlap between the validatory and amuletic functions of seals, and - 
then goes on to discuss a variety of magical seals and amulets. 

The word khátam as described in Ibn Manzür's dictionary 
Lisän al- "Arab! is ‘that which is placed on clay’ and al-khitam the clay 
which is used to seal documents (kita). Living in the 13th-14th 
century, Ibn Manzür worked in Tripoli in North Africa in the Diwan 
al-Insha’ where documents are likely to have still been sealed possibly 





' I am very grateful to Robert Hoyland, Nitzan Amitai-Preiss, Robert Irwin and 
Emilie Savage-Smith for their most helpful comments on the text of this paper. 

"Ibn Manzür died in 711/1311-12. Lisän al-‘Arab, Beirut, 1994, vol. 12, p. 163. 
J W Fick, Ibn Manzur, EF, vol. III, p. 864. 
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with clay. While there are often references in historical texts to the 
sealing of documents in the various chanceries of the ‘Abbasids or the 
Saljuqs, for example, clay seals still sometimes attached to Papyrus 
documents only tend to survive from the early Islamic period.? 

The term khatam stew to encompass a whole range of 
meanings and thus when Allan wrote the entry khâtam in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, he describes it as ‘a seal, signet ring, the 
impression (also khatm) as well as the actual seal-matrix; it is applied 
not only to seals proper, engraved in incuse characters with retrograde 
inscriptions, but also in the very common seal-like objects with 
regular inscriptions of a pious or auspicious character; in addition to 
meaning a ring, it covers virtually any small 'seal-like object which has 
been stamped with some mark." The other terms that we find in the 
literature in connection with seals are Jass, the engraved stone ofa 
ring,* and tàbi? as something which has been stamped on. 

The first group of seals with which we are concerned here are 
a large group with inscriptions of a pious nature, sometimes, but not 
always, with a name attached: phrases such as ‘sovereignty belongs to 
God’ (al-mulk Blah), ‘I put my faith in God’ (tawakkalt ‘ala Allah) or 
‘such and such a person trusts in God’ (fulan yathig billáh). It can be 
said that although these are personal seals, as will be shown below, 
through their references ro God, and through the use of particular 
Stones with known amuletic functions these seals have an inbuilt 
amuletic aspect to them.ó 


? Lead as well as clay seals were used from the early Islamic period, Porter, V, 
‘Islamic seals’ in D Collon (ed.), 7000 Years of Seals, London 1997, p. 182. For 
à group of seals on documents from Afghanistan, G Khan, *An Arabic legal 
document from the Umayyad period’, JRAS, 4 pt. 3 1994, P. 365. Seal practice 
is discussed by J M Rogers in ‘Islamic Seals Part 2’ in Collon, Seals 1997, pp. 
185-195f, D Sourdel, Le vizirat "Abbüsside, Damascus, 1959, vol. IL p. 607, J 
A Boyle (ed.), The Cambridge History of lran, The Saljug and Mongol Periods, vol. 
5, Cambridge, 1968, p. 259. 

? J Allan, ‘Khatam, Khátim ^ EP vol, IV, pp. 1102-1105. 

4 See for example in al-Washsha, Kitab al-Muwashshá, ed. A N al-Jamali and M 
A al-Khauji, Cairo, 1323/1905-6, p.132f. 

5 In the Gháyat al-Hakim, H Ritter, Pseudo-Magriti Das Ziel des Weisen, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1933, vol. I, p. 55. In modern Arabic this also refers to a postage 
stamp. 

$ For the various Properties of stones see for example B A Donaldson, The Wild 
Rue, London, 1938, pp. 152-4. Arabic texts which discuss stones and their 
Properties include al-Birünt, Kirab al-jamáhir fi mar ‘Yat al-jawéhir, Hyderabad, 
AH 1355; and Ahmad b. Yusuf al-Tayfashi, Kxrab azhar al-afkar ft jawahir al- 
ahjār, Cairo, 1977. Carnelian, for example, is said to have been particularly 
favoured by the Prophet Muhammad. 
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Islamic Seals: Magical or Practical? 


The ambiguity between sea! and talisman alluded to by Allan 
has a very long history. Finkel in his discussion of ancient near-eastern 
seals suggests that: ‘Early stamp seals probably derived from amulets 
and it is likely that seals, whether stamps or cylinders, never lost their 
amuletic meaning and were always invested with magical properties in 
the eyes of their owners. Images of gods and other symbols catved on 
a seal undoubtedly bestowed on it an amuletic function in addition to 
the material." Similarly, in reference to Aegean bronze age seals, 
Betts writes, ‘it is rarely possible to distinguish gems cut to serve 
sphragistic purposes from those to be used as amulets or talismans or 
those which were simply decorative jewellery. Most probably served 
at least two of those functions, if not all three.'? In the Islamic context 
we can simply substitute the ‘images of God’ of the near-eastern seals 
for words of God—that is the Qur'àn, or words referring to God. 

The ambiguous amuletic aspect of seals can be seen from 
some of the earliest extant examples. An early lead sealing (fig. 8.1), 
probably from the 7th or 8th century on the basis of the epigraphic 
style, is inscribed simply al-mulk lillah, ‘sovereignty belongs to God’. 
Lead sealings such as this were probably attached to sacks containing 
taxes in the form of coin or grain.? But how did seals with pious 
phrases and without personal names work? This becomes clear from 
the references in texts such as al-Mas‘udi’s Kitab al-Tanbih and Ibn 
"Arabi's Muhádarát al-Abrár which have been gathered together by 
Kalus.!? In these texts we find references to the phrases engraved on 
seals of early Islamic caliphs often at the end of the account of a 
calipb's reign. The reference might be given in the following manner: 


7 I Finkel, ‘Magic and Jewellery’ in Collon, Seals, 1997, p. 19. 

3 J Betts, ‘Magic and Jewellery’ in Collon, Seals, 1997, p. 65. 

? We know this to be the case on account of the imprint of cloth on the backs of 
many of them. They also have a hole for a wire to go through. In the case of 
fig. 8.1 the sealing is a simple flat disc. No seal matrices for lead seals are yet 
known to survive. They may have taken the form of boulloteria used by the 
Byzantines; G Zacos and A Veglery, Studies in Byzantine Sigillography: Lead 
Seals, Basle, 1972, for boulloteria, plates I-IV; Porter, in Collon, Seals, 1997, 
fig. 11/16, p. 198; P Casanova, ‘Sceaux arabes en plomb’, Revue Numismarique, 
1895, pp. 97-126. 

10° al-Mas'üdi, Kitab al-Tanbih wa 'I-Ishráf, ed. MJ de Goeje, Bibliotheca 
Geographorum Arabicorum, Leiden, 1967 (reprint), and Ibn ‘Arabi, Afuhádaràt 
al-abrár wa musammarát al-abhár, ed. M M ai-Khuli, Cairo, 1972; Ph. 
Gignoux and L Kalus,'Les formules des sceaux Sasanides et Islamiques: 
Continuité ou Mutation?', Studia Iranica, I, 1982, pp. 139-150. 
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wa nugisha khatimihi or wa kana magsh khátimihi! and then the 
phrase, The Caliph 'Ali (656-661), for example, according to al- 
Mas‘adi had his ring engraved al-mulk lillāh by his scribe, *Ubaidailàh 
ibn Abi Rafi‘, who had been a slave of the Prophet.!2 The inscriptions 
as described in the texts, vary in length: some are short: al- "izzat lillah 
(‘Glory belongs to God’, Marwan I, 684-5); kasbi Allah (‘My trust 
is in God’, al-Mahdi, 775-85),!5 while others are longer: al-*uzmat 
wa'l-qudrat lillàh ‘azza ma Jalla (Haran al-Rashid).5 While most 
inscriptions are generally pious in nature, some are specific verses or 
paraphrases of verses from the Qur'àn. Al-Mu'tasim's seal (833-42) 
for example, was a phrase of which the Second part (underlined) is a 
direct quote from the Qur'àn: al-hamdu lillah alladhi laysa kamithlihi 
shay’ wa huwa khalig kull shay’. This phrase, according to al-Mas'üdi, 
was also engraved on the seal of al-Mu'tadid (892-902) and al- 
Mudtafi (1136-60).16 

Many of the phrases on the caliphal seals appear on the 
extant seal-matrices in the British Museum collection and elsewhere. 
However this does not mean that a// seals with the inscription al-mulk 
lillāh, belonged to the Caliph ‘Ali, or ones with hasbi Allah belonged 
to the Caliph al-Mahdi. It does, nevertheless, suggest two things: 
firstly, that unlike European ‘royal’ seals which are recognisable 
because they will have a royal name on them, these seals, with their 
popular pious but quite impersonal phrases, would have been 
recognisable because of the context in which they were used; but how 
could we be sure of recognising a caliphal seal today? Secondly, the 
sheer numbers of these seals extant in various collections and the 


!! al-Mas'üdi, Kitab al-Tanbih, p. 286 and 349. 

2 al-Mas‘adi, Kb al-Tanbih, p. 297. 

P? aj-Mas'üdi, Kitab al-Tanbih, p. 312; Kalus and Gignoux, p. 139. 

M [bn ‘Arabi, Muhádarár, p. 114; Kalus and Gignoux, p. 142, 

15 Ibn ‘Arabi, Muhadarat, p. 115; Kalus and Gignoux p. 139. 

16 Qur'àn 6:102. It also occurs in other places: Kalus and Gignoux, ‘Les 
formules’, p. 140. 

!? This is also clear from some of the clay seals on papyri. An anonymous name 
without a nisbah only becomes known if the same name appears on the 
document. See Porter, in Collon, Seals, 1997, p. 182. 
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links between Sasanian and Islamic seals, not only was the presence 
of the religious text an expression of a person's direct link with God, 
but furthermore, it provided in itself a mark of authenticity for the 
object being sealed.!? As seals, we can postulate tentatively that this 
group belongs to the category of ‘alama, a religious motto which took 
the place of a signature on documents from at least ‘Abbasid times 
and very common on Fatimid documents. These phrases are, for 
example, al-hamd lillah rabb al-‘alimin (‘Praise be to God, Lord of the 
Universe’) used by all the Fatimid caliphs or, closer to the seals, short 
phrases such as al-mulk lillah used by viziers.!? 

It is not clear how the ‘aldma corresponded if at all to the use 
of a seal as a means of authentication. Ín Stern's survey on 'the 
signature’ in his Fatimid Decrees, he only once links the 'alàma with a 
seal and that is in reference to seals of the Sa'did sharifs of Morocco 
where ‘the 'alàma was impressed by means of a stamp.'?? What is 
interesting is that the same pious phrases continued in use on both 
seals and 'alàmas. It is evidently the case that the 'alàma, the seal and 
an actual signature varied at different times as the principle means of 
authenticating documents. In a wider context, it is interesting to note 
the limited number of benedictory, supplicatory phrases or Qur'ànic 
verses being used on the seals. The relatively homogeneous nature of 
such inscriptions in the context of inscriptions on rock, has recently 
been commented on by Robert Hoyland. He has noted that there is a 
‘common stock of words and phrases’ which ‘crop up time and again 


in many different places.’ He notes additionally that the style of the - 


language used, as well as the epigraphy, is on the whole consistent 
across a wide geographical area. This suggests, Hoyland believes, 
*that the early Muslims formed a homogenous elite who were united 
by a shared ideology and common religious idiom.' He suggests that 
presumably this is due to the homogeneity of the Arabs' tradition and 
the strength of their adherence to it, but it may also be in part because 
this religious idiom was, to some degree ar least, controlled from the 


13 Kalus and Gignoux, ‘Les formules’, p..138f. 

19 S M Stern, ‘Three petitions of the Fatimid period’, reprinted in Coins and 
Documents from the Medieval Middle East, Variorum 1986, VI, p. 186, and 
Fatimid Decrees: Original Documents from Fatimid Chanceries, London, 1964, pp. 
123-166; al-Mas'üdi, in his Kitab al-Tanbth, does not describe the mottoes as 
‘alamas. 

20 Stern, Fatimid Decrees, p. 142. 
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centre and thence disseminated to the periphery.??! 

The use of a Qur'ànic inscription on a seal emphasising its 
amuletic aspect, is seen on an interesting South Arabian seal in the 
British Museum (fig. 8.3) made of sardonyx which has been published 
at various times.?? From the Himyarite period in Yemen (ca. 3rd-6th 
century AD) it is inscribed in reverse in South Arabian characters with 
the name Nadim, an eagle grasping the tail of a Serpent is in the 
centre, and then around the Sides, an inscription in Kufic in what is 
believed to be a ca. 8th century epigraphic style, which is a paraphrase 
of a verse from the Qur'àn. (‘Oh Lord, Glory to thee, keep me from 
the punishment of the fire,’ sära 3:191. Walker in his publication of 
the seal? suggested that the Arabic may have been carved by a later 
owner of the seal as a prophylactic. Evidence for this is that the 
engraver has changed ‘keep us’ (qinà) to ‘keep me? (gini). The seal 
may also have had special amuletic properties on account of the 
Himyarite script. For, this was regarded as a ‘magical script’ by some 
medieval writers such as Ibn Wahshtya for example.?4 The fact that it 
was old and mysterious at the time the Arabic was inscribed on it is 
also likely to have lent it some further baraka. 

Having looked at the amuletic aspect of personal or 
administrative seals, we now turn to those seals which lead us 
unequivocally into the more esoteric world of magic. These are Seals 
with symbols, numbers, magic Squares or obscure inscriptions. The 
same symbols, letters and Scripts can be found engraved in positive on 
‘amulets’. These inscriptions are also found in all sorts of different 
contexts from magic bowls to letters or tombstones.25 A story in the 
text of the Ghàyar al-Hakim, a medieval text on magic translated into 


21 Robert G Hoyland ‘The Content and Context of Early Arabic Inscriptions’, 
JSAI, vol. 21, 1997, pp. 77-102. 

22 Most recently in Porter, Collon, Seals, fig. 11/3, p. 197 and p. 179. The most 
comprehensive discussion is in J Walker, ‘A South Arabian gem with Sabean 
and Kufic legends’, Le Muséon 75 3/4, 1962, pp. 455-8. 

? Walker, op. cit., p. 456. 

24 Casanova, ‘Alphabets magiques Arabes’, Journal Asiatique lle série vol. XVIII, 
1921, p. 46, fn. 1. Ibn Wahshiya also mentions a magical Sabean alphabet, S 
Matton, La Magie Arabe Traditionelle, p. 238. There has been some debate as 
to whether the South Arabian image and the Arabic were engraved at the same 
time. A later date for the Arabic seems the most plausible. 

?^ V Grassi, "L'epigafia araba nelle isola maltesi, materiali per lo studio della 
pieseuza araba nella regione’, Studi Maghrebini, vol, XXI, 1989, no. 16, p. 49, 
For magical symbols on a tombstone, and for use of cryptography based on the 
abjad system, see G S Colin, *Notes sur ]e systéme cryptographique de Ahmad 
al-Mangaür', Hesperis, 1927. 
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Latin and known in the west as Picatrix?® includes a story attributed 
to the T'ülànid period in Egypt, to Khumárawayh (r. 884-96) about 
the use of seals in magic which goes as follows: a person in the 
Egyptian court saw a young man who, having heard someone 
complaining about a scorpion sting, took out a cloth in which was a 
collection of seals (fawabi‘) made from something like incense. He 
took one of these seals, ordered that it should be pulverised and given 
to the wounded man. This was done and he then quietened down. 
Wanting to find out more about this, I looked carefully at the seals 
and I found that on each one was the likeness of a scorpion. He (the 
young man) then took out a gold ring, its seal (fass) a bezoar stone on 
which appeared the scorpion. I asked him about the secret of the seal 
(khátim) and how it was made. He told me that it was engraved while 
the moon was in the second face of Scorpion. I went ahead and made 
one and started sealing with it. I would alter the material that I 
stamped the signet onto fearing that it was the material (i.e., the 
incense) that was having the effect. Afterwards with seals and seal 
impressions I did wonderful things before all the world’.2” 

The word magic (szhr) in the Islamic world has complicated 
connotations. It is not as could be supposed anti-religious although 
Ibn Khaldün made his disapproval known of it. In the Mugaddimah 
he opens the section on magic and talismans thus: ‘magic and 
talismans show how the human spirit can act upon the elements either 
directly—and that is magic—or by celestial intervention—and these 
are the talismans. These sciences are forbidden by different religions 
because they are dangerous and because they turn the spirit towards 
astral beings or other things rather than in the direction of God,'7? 

There are believed to be two kinds of magic, licit and illicit. 
While licit magicians according to the 10th century writer Ibn al- 
Nadim, author of the Fihrist,?? constrain the spirits by obeying and 
supplicating Allah, illicit magicians enslave the spirits by offerings 


76 R Irwin, The Arabian Nights: A Companion, London, 1994, ch. 8, p. 318, 
fn. 5; S Matton, ‘Picatrix’ in La Magie Arabe Traditionelle, Paris, 1977, pp. 
243-317. 

27 Matton, ‘Picatrix’, p. 245, for biographical notice and p. 307 for the story and 
Ghayat al-Hakim, Ritter, p. 55 (the translation here is based on the Arabic 
text). 

78 Monteil, V, Jon Khaldün Discours sur l'Histoire Universelle, Beyrouth, 1968, vol. 
HI, p. 1087. For discussion on magic, see D B Macdonald, ‘Sihr’ EP vol. IV, 
1934, p. 409. See also ‘Stkr’ in EP vol. IX , 1996 pp. 567-571. 

?? B Dodge (ed.), Ibn al-Nadim, The Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim, New York, 1970. 
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and evil deeds. He also says ‘all the exorcists and magicians (in other 
words licit and illicit Magicians) assert that they have seals, charms, 
paper, ... sandalwood and other things used for their arts,’ adding, ‘one 
group of philosophers and servants of the stars assert that they have 
talismans based on astronomical observations for all things desired in 
connection with wonderful actions ... They also have designs on 
Stones stringed beads and Signet stones.’ He adds bafflingly, ‘the 
talismans of the lands of Egypt and Syria are numerous and their 
forms well known, although their use has been rendered vain because 
they are out of date,’30 Sorcerers and magicians form a key part of 
Storytelling in Islamic societies. This is exemplified in the tales of the 
Arabian Nights with its stories full of supernatural elements where 
magicians make predictions on the basis of the signs of the letters, the 
use of Solomon's Seal and so on,3! In the British Museum’s collection 
and elsewhere are magical seals and amulets which fall into a number 
of different categories. 32 There are those, mostly engraved in positive, 
with verses from the Qur'àn or parts of verses, and these tie in with 
the negatively inscribed seals with phrases, Qur'ànic or otherwise, 
discussed earlier. Fig. 8.4 is a ca. 18th century chalcedony seal from 
the Sloane collection, inscribed in positive with sura 2:255, the 
‘throne verse’, known as the dyat al-musta 'idin, the verse of those 
seeking refuge, and in the centre, from sara 13, ‘thunder repeats his 
phrases and so do the angels with awe.’ The throne verse has 
Particular potency and is very frequently found in a variety of 
contexts. It is often enough just to have tiny fragment of it. The 
cowrie shell (fig. 8.5) is inscribed gla huwa al-hayy, a few words near 
the beginning of the verse. In addition to the inscriptions, as has 
already been mentioned, the stones themselves had particular 
properties. Chalcedony, for example, was believed to protect from the 
evil eye and to give a person a peaceful disposition; while cowries (in 
addition to representing money in some cultures) too were thought to 
have talismanic properties and are frequently found sewn into clothing. 

Another category of magical seals consist of inscriptions 
which draw on the power of individual letters and the divine names, 


? [bn al-Nadim, Fihrist, vol. II, p. 726, 

31 R Irwin, Companion, pp. 178-213. 

?? The most accessible and comprehensive work on talismans and the different 
types of inscriptions and their meanings is T Canaan, ‘The Decipherment of 
Arabic Talismans’, Berytus, 1937, Pp. 69-110, and 1938, pp. 141-51, 
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the so-called al-asma’ al-husné (of which there are 99 or more 
depending on the texts). This is the focus of the work of al-Bant (d. 
1225) author of the Shams al-Ma ‘Grif, the most popular treatise on 
occult practice, talismans and so on, whose work was repeatedly 
copied across the Islamic world.?? In this category of seals we find 
magic squares with individual letters or numbers or linear 
compositions of numbers and letters mixed (figs. 8.6-9). 

The science of letters (‘tm al-huraf) is a highly complicated 
subject in which letters have particular properties that cannot be gone 
into here.?* What concerns us are magic squares which feature on a 
variety of objects: they are engraved both in positive or negative on 
seals and amulets, on magic bowls, paper amulets and so on. They are 
constructed on the basis of the numerical value of letters according to 
the ancient order of the Semitic alphabet known in Arabic as abjad. In 
this system a = 1, b = 2, j = 3, d = 4 and so on. The earliest recording 
of a magic square at its simplest—3 x 3—is referred to by the 8th 
century alchemist Jabir ibn Hayyàn.?? This square (he mentions it in 
the context of assisting in childbirth) is the one most popularly used 
(fig. 8.6). With numbers totalling 15 in whichever direction they are 
added up, it is known as buduh, an artificial word made from the 
equivalent letters at the four corners of the square.?9 There are various 
stories connected to it: that it was the seal of Adam on account of the 
numerical value of the word Adam which totals 45—the sum of all the 
numbers of the seal?" Canaan’s discussion of the square, mostly 
based on al-Buni, shows it to have several different 


?? E Savage-Smith, Science. Tools and Magic, London, 1997, p. 65. 


?* EP articles: D B Macdonald, ‘Buduh’, vol. If pp. 153-4 and T Fahd, ‘Huraf’, 
vol. III, pp. 595-6; Canaan, ‘The Decipherment’, 1937, p. 98f. 

35 Paul Kraus, ‘Jabir ibn Hayyan’, Mémoires présentées à l'Institut d'Egypte, vol. 45, 
Cairo, 1942, vol. II, p. 73, fn. 1. The text is thought to have been compiled in 
9th-10th century. Savage-Smith, Science, p. 106; Canaan, 1937. An imperfect 
square (6 x 9) is recorded amongst Safaitic inscriptions in Wadi Miqat in 
southern Jordan. It bears curious markings neither Safaitic nor Arabic which 
have yet to be explained. Winnet believed it to be some form of magic square. 
Although this is doubtful, it is not possible to date but could conceivably be 
pre-Islamic. I am grateful to Michael Macdonald for pointing this out to me. 
Winnet and G Lankester Harding, Inscriptions from Safaitic Cairns, Toronto, 
1978, pp. 519-20, no. 3790. 

% D B Macdonald ‘Budik’, pp. 153-4,.and Savage Smith, Science, 1997, p. 106. 

37 It is also known as the muthallathu Ghazáh after the philosopher al-Ghazali, 
Canaan, ‘The Decipherment’, 1937, p. 102. 
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meanings: this includes the splitting up of the word into two: hubb 
(love) and wadd (affection).3* Associated with healing, as it is on the 

brass seal in fig. 8.6, here the Qur'ànic verses inscribed in reverse 
around the seal are verses known for their healing properties: sura 
16:69 and sara 10:57, ‘and there issues from their bodies a drink of 
varying colours wherein is a healing for men.' The illnesses that can 
be cured with the budah Square are quite specific: stomach pains, 
temporary impotence and it has the additional property of being able 
to render a person invisible. Amongst its other uses, Macdonald notes 
that the square itself is found engraved at the beginnings of books as 
a preservative and is thought to ensure the safe arrival of letters and 
packages.?? 

The squares can be very complex and, as in fig. 8.7, 
sometimes bear the names of the archangels Jibra’il, Mikayil, Israfil 
and Uzrafil around the sides.*? Derived from Hebrew angelology, | 
each angel is believed to be endowed with special gifts and functions: i 
for example Jibra’il (Gabriel), the messenger to the Prophets who | 
brought down the Qur'àn; Mikayil, who presides over rain and plants; 
Israfil who guards the heavenly trumpet and stands by the throne of 
God; Uzrafil the angel of death. All the verticals in this magical 
Square, except two, add up to 473.4! There are in fact different kinds 
of magical squares. This example is a Latin square. In each of the 
individual ceils (fig. 8.7) are Pairs of letters which include some of the 
‘mysterious letters’ of the Qur’4n.’2 On the first line and subsequent 
lines in different orders can be seen kaf ha’ ya’ ‘ayn sad which begin 
surat Maryam (sara 19) and which are frequently found on amulets. 
These letters are found immediately before the texts of 29 of the 114 
säras of the Qur'àn. Much has been Written on this subject in trying . 
to understand their purpose and function. Alan Jones has come to the 
conclusion that ‘these are intentionally mysterious and have no! 
specific meaning;’ other theories include the suggestion that they, 


38 Canaan, "The Deciphermenr’, 1937, p. 101f. 

3 ‘Buduh’, EP, supplement, p. 153 and Diadwal, vol. 2, p. 370. 

4° For a discussion of the angels, see Canaan, ‘The Decipherment’, 1937, p. 81f, 
EP, *Malá"ika', vol. 6, pp. 216-9, 

*! I am grateful to Dr Hans Kind for his help with the seals with magic squares in 
the British Museum collection. For a definition of different types of magical 
Squares, see Savage-Smith, Science, pp. 106-7. 

*? Schuster, 1972, p. 20, fora similar use of the mysterious letters on a square. 

*5 A Jones, "The mystical letters of the Qur’an’, Srudia Islamica XVI, 1962, 
pp. 5-12. 
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may be mnemonics for remembering the subject matter of the szras.*4 
Whatever their original intention, they continue to have special 
religious significance and magical connotations. 

Numbers and letters do not just occur in squares but often in 
horizontal lines, again engraved in positive and reverse.*? Rehatsek in 
his article on magic, working from Avicenna's Book of Treasures, sets 
out groups of individual letters and numbers which contain the names 
of the seven angels who govern the days of the week.*” Similar kinds 
of clusters can be found on figs. 8.8-9, for example, but not exactly. 
It is virtually impossible, I believe, to correlate the texts with the 
objects.48 We can only gain a generalised impression of the sort of 
meaning they might have. Individual letters, often repeated, are 
believed to have particular potency or to hasten the action of a spell.?? 
They are found engraved in positive and negative on paper amulets 
and elsewhere (figs. 8.8-9). The form of the letters too was important 
as will be discussed below. 

One of the most mysterious of the groups of symbols, which 
leads us back to al-Büni, as they belong in the discussion of the names 
of God, are the ‘seven magical signs’? (fig. 8.10). A description and 
explanation of these is given by the theologian al-Rázi (d. 1209) as 
follows;?! ‘three sticks lined up after a seal [the so-called Solomon’s 


44M Seale, ‘The Mysterious letters of the Qur’4n’ in Qur’an and Bible, London, 
1978, pp. 29-46. 

45 They do not just appear on the seals and amulets. A bronze beast illustrated in 
J G € Adler, Museum Cuficum Borgianum Velitris, published in Rome in 1782, 
plate X, described as a Druze idol, shows lines of numbers and letters as well 
as lines of Kufic (Microfilm Bodlean Library). I am grateful to Michael 
Macdonald for pointing this out to me. 

36 E Rehatsek, ‘Magic’, Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. XIV, 1878-80, pp. 199- 298. 

47 Rehatsek, ‘Magic’, p. 215. 

48 This is concurred by Savage-Smith, Science, p. 62. 

*? Canaan, ‘The Decipherment’, 1937, p. 96f. 

50 a]-Büni, al-Shams al-Ma ‘arif al-Kubrà, Beirut, n.d., p. 86ff. There is much 
literature on this subject. See for example A H Winkler, Siege? und Karacters in 
der Muhammidanischen Zauberei, Berlin, Leipzig, 1930, pp. 55-149; GC 
Anawati, ‘Le nom suprême de Dieu’, Atti del Terzo Congresso di Studi Arabi e 
Islamici, Naples, 1967, pp. 20- 58; J Dawkins, "The seal of Solomon’, JRAS, 
1944, pp. 145-50; Savage-Smith, Science, pp. 60. 

5! G C Anawati, ‘Le nom suprême’, p. 23f. and fn 2. G C Anawati, ‘Noms divins 
de Fakhr al-Din ai-Ràzi, Le Lawami‘ al-baiyinat fi 'l-asmà' wa 'l-sifat' in Arabic 
and Islamic Studies in Honour of Hamilton A. Gibb, Leiden, 1965, pp. 36-52. 
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seal]?? at their head is like a bent head of a lance; a mim squashed and 
amputated, then a ladder which leads to every hoped for object bur 
Which is nonetheless not a ladder; four Objects resembling fingers have 
been lined up, they point towards good things but [they are] without 
a fist; a ha’ in half then a waw bent over like a tube (anbub) of a 
cupper (hyam) but which is not a cupping glass.’ His explanation is 
as follows: ‘this is the name which is supreme in its power and if you 
did not know this before, know ir [now] ... Here is the name of Allàh 
may his glory be exalted ..^ Al-Ràzi goes on to describe how these 
signs possess seven names amongst the great names of God and seven 
letters which have been omitted from the Fattha, the opening chapter 
of the Qur'àn. (the sawagit al-fátiha). These letters, fa’, jim, shin, tha’, 
#4’, kha’ and gayn, are also the beginning letters of some of the divine 
names of God; Fard (the Only One), Jabbar (the Omnipotent) and so 
on. It is also said, adds al-Razi, that these signs refer to the name al- 
Rahman which may in fact be the ‘greatest name’ of all. However, its 
true meaning is unknowable, he Says, except by the most holy. 
Where do we find these symbols and what is their power? 
Solomon is believed to have exercised power over the jinn by virtue of 
a talismanic ring engraved with ‘the most great name of God.? But 
al-Razi’s text indicates how the signs may have been used in every-day 
life: the presence of these signs inscribed on a boat was believed to save 
it from sinking, on someone’s house prevented it from destruction by 
fire and marked on goods protected them from theft. He “says they 
were also inscribed on seals. 54 Nothing on the carnelian seal illustrated 
in fig. 8.10 provides any clue for dating purposes. Carnelian is still 


magic squares, do not appear on objects before the 12th century. This 
would appear to coincide with the proliferation of magical texts 
beginning with that of al-Büni's, whose Shams al-Ma ‘Grif was written 
in the late 12th or early 13th century, and with the interest in magical 
healing bowls (one of the earliest known examples of which was made 
for the Zengid ruler Nur al-Din Zangi in 1167).55 


?? A five or six pointed star. The whole of the seven signs have been called ‘the 
Seven seals of Solomon', Savage-Smith, Science, 1997, p. 60. 

55 R. Irwin, /slamic Art, London, 1997, p. 207. 

** Anawati, ‘Le nom suprême’, p. 26-7. 

55 Savage-Smith, Science, p. 60, and for an essay on magic-medicinal bowls, 
Pp. 72 ff. 
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In addition to letters and numbers, another category of seals 
and amulets contains bizarre words inscribed in positive and reverse 
which end in # and resemble Hebraic words (fig. 8.11 and 12). The 
so-called lunette script where loops are attached to letters was also 
popular, many of the ‘spells’ in al-Büni's Shams al-Ma ‘arif are in this 
form.55 

The final group of magical seals discussed here are inscribed 
in Arabic script in a style which Casanova first described as Koufique 
linéaire.” They are characterised by continuous lines, made up of 
Kufic letters, so that individual words cannot easily be differentiated, 
if at all.59 Even when there are breaks the meaning is often difficult to 
fathom. The letters themselves are simply written with no ornaments; 
on many of the seals some letters, such as the letter kã’, are written in 
a very early form which first appears on Dome of the Rock 
inscriptions.? Although it is generally possible to date Arabic 
inscriptions from their epigraphic style because of the amount of 
dated or dateable material, care has to be taken with magical 
inscriptions. We have already alluded to the fact that the form of the 
letter was important in amulets and these inscriptions were often 
written in a deliberately archaistic manner. This is emphasised by a 
magic bowl published by Rehatsek?? which includes panels of this 
script which contrasts with the cursive naskhi script of the rim. The 
contrast can be seen again on a paper amulet where there is a crude 


56 Irwin, Islamic Art, p. 205f; al-Büni, Shams, p. 251, for example. J Marquès- 
Rivière, Amulertes, talismans et pentacles dans les traditions orientales et occidentales, 
Paris, 1950, p. 125f. Canaan, ‘The Decipherment’, 1938, p. 143f. Magical 
alphabets are found in Ibn Wahshiya, Matton, La Magie, 1977, pp. 129-243. 

57 Casanova, M, ‘Alphabets magiques arabes’, Journal Asiatique, 1921, p. 52f. An 
inuiguing parallel with this style of script can be made with a number of pre- 
Islamic Nabatean inscriptions from Sinai which, completely 
uncharacteristically for Nabatean inscriptions are underlined, J Entling, 
Sinaitische Inscriften, Berlin 1891, plate 6. I am grateful to Michael Macdonald 
for pointing this out. Unlike the Arabic examples they are legible, bearing 
names of persons with additional phrases such as ‘May he be remembered’. 
Whether there is a link or this is coincidence we cannot say at present. 

58 Some of al-Bant’s formulae are written with an artificial baseline, for example 
Shams, p. 243. 

59 A Grohman, Arabische Paldographie, vol. I1, Vienna, 1971, chart facing p. 72. 

60 Rehatsek, ‘Magic’, 1880, plate following p. 218. Similar groups of letters are 
found on pottery incantation bowls, J B Segal and E C D Hunter, Catalogue of 
Aramaic and Mandaic Bowls in the British Museum, London, 1998. 
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rendering of magical Script in diagonal lines (fig. 8.13). The seals and 
amulets bearing these inscriptions are made from a number of different 
materials: carnelian, metal, with a large number in rock crystal. In the 


One small group of them are Particularly interesting because they have 
a standard pious inscription on one side, while on the other, are the 
strings of letters. Fig. 8.14, for example, has on one side the inscription 
'glory to God, forgiveness belongs to God, sultans and dignitaries 
belong to God,’ on the other, five lines of strings of Kufic letters.^! 
There is much yet to be learnt about this particular group of 


the letter order. However, whether this was simply a form of 
abracadabra or whether by trying to put ‘linear Kufic’ inscriptions 
from many different contexts together and comparing them might 
help us crack the code, is hard to say at present. 5? 


5! The only word I have been able to identify tentatively is the last which may be 
al-'ajal (‘speed’), sometimes found on amulets to hurry up their efficacy, 
Canaan, ‘The Decipherment’, 1937, p. 94. 

6? Kalus has suggested that a group of seals with this type of inscription were 
made for rainmaking, L Kalus, Catalogue des cachets, bulles et talismans 
Islamiques, Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, 1981, p 916 L Kalus, ‘Rock crystal 
talismans against drought’ in N Brosh (ed.), Jewellery and Goldsmithing în the 
Islamic World, Jerusalem, 1987, pp. 101-5. Rock crystal and its properties is 
discussed by A Shalem, ‘Fountains of light: the meaning of medieval Islamic 
rock crystal lamps’, Mugarnas vol, XI, 1994, Dp. 1-11. Regarding their 
Provenance, I understand from Mr Content that a number have an Egyptian 
Provenance, 

63 The question has been raised by colleagues as to whether they are in fact in the 
Arabic language. Ibn al-Nadim in his Fihrist, vol. YI, P. 865, in the context of 
magical inscriptions Says, ‘often these Scripts were transliterations into the 
Arabic language so it is necessary to study them so as to make those scripts 
correspond with ic’. 
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Islamic Seals; Magical or Practical? 


Magical or practical? Magic in one form or another is a subtle 
part of Muslim life. The seals and amulets that have been described 
here reflect the complexity but pose as many questions as they can 
answer. This is particularly true for those unequivocally magical seals 
with bizarre words and symbols. The texts provide us with no explicit 
rules about how they were used, only intriguing, but in the end 
unsatisfactory, hints generally shrouded in mystery and fantasy. 
However, it is also true for those apparently practical seals, used in 
such prosaic contexts as attachments to grain sacks, but making use 
of religiously charged expressions that undoubtedly had magical 
connotations in a wide variety of contexts. 
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í Fig. 8.1 Lead sealing inscribed in Kufic script 
f ‘sovereignty belongs to God’, ca. 7th-8th century. 
í Dimensions: 1.6 x 1.4 x 0.1cm 
/ BM (OA) 1983 5-172 
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Fig. 8.2 Quartz red jasper seal inscribed in reverse in Kufic Script with a 
Phrase from the Qur’an (süra 33 v. 25): ‘they cannot know my end (i.e. my 
death), God knows ir all and is able to enforce His will.’ 

Dimensions: 1.9 x 1.4 x 0.5cm 

BM (OA) 1880 3636 Masson collection 

(Image reversed) 
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Fig. 8.3 Quartz, sardonyx South Arabian seal 
engraved in reverse with an eagle grasping the 
tail of a serpent, Nadim in epigraphic South 
Arabian and around the sides a ca. 8th-century 
Kufic inscription, ‘O Lord, glory to Thee, keep 
me from the punishment and the fire.’ 
Dimensions: 1.7 x 1.25 x 0.6cm 

BM (WAA) 120304 

(Image reversed) 








Fig. 8.4 Quartz, chalcedony amulet engraved in positive in 
cursive script with Qur'ànic inscriptions, margin: süra 2 v. 255 
and centre süra 13 v. 12, ca. 18th century. 

Dimensions: 4.1 x 3.2cm 

BM (OA) Sloane amulet 8 
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Fig. 8.5 Cowrie shell amulet engraved in positive with 
the words ‘except He the Living’ from Qur'àn süra 2 v. 
255 ca. 8th century. 

Dimensions: max. length 1.7cm 

BM (OA) 1861 6-28 4 


Fig. 8.6 Brass seal engraved 
in reverse on both sides in 
cursive scripts. In the centre 
the magical square known as 
budüh around the margin 
six Qur'ànic verses associated 
with healing, sura 16 v, 69, 
10v. 57,9 v. 14, 17 v. 82, 

26 v. 80, 41 v. 44, 16 v. ll. 
Dimensions: 7,0 x 0.3cm 
BM (OA) 1893 2.15 1 
(Image reversed) 








E. 
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Fig. 8.7 Brass seal 
engraved in reverse with a 5 
x 5 magical square. In each 
of the individual squares are 
pairs of letters which include 
the ‘mysterious letters’ of 
the Qur'àn. Around the 
sides are the names of the 
archangels. 

Dimensions: 4.5 x 4.5 x 
0.2cm 

BM (OA) 1893 2-5 101 
(Image reversed) 


Fig. 8.8 Lapis lazuli 
engraved with horizontal 
lines consisting of a 
mixture of numbers and 
letters. It is difficult to 
be certain whether it is a 
positive or negative 
inscription. Round seals 
of this kind are generally 
thought to date from 
about the 15th century. 
Dimensions: 1.1 x 
0.3cm 

BM (OA) 14278 
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Fig. 8.9 Quartz, carnelian 

engraved in reverse with 

horizontal lines consisting 

of letter and numbers. It 

also includes the word 

Ja‘ala on the fourth line. 

‘Abdallah Güchàáni has 

suggested that this may be 

an abbreviated form of the 

phrase al-dunyå sá'ah wa 

Ja‘alaha ta‘a (‘the world is 

- transitory and He has 
" imposed obedience on it). 
"n Dimensions: 


" 1.4 x 1.3 x 0.4cm 
i BM (OA) Marsden 8 


6i (Image reversed) 
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Fig. 8.10 Quartz, carnelian engraved in Positive with 
| the ‘seven magical signs’, 
| Dimensions: 1.5 x 1.2 x 0.3cm 
ES BM (OA) 1878 12-20 68 Christy collection 
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Fig. 8.11 Rock crystal engraved both sides in reverse, 
the side shown here has three lines with bizarre names 
ending in il. 

Dimensions: 2.2 x 2.1 x 0.6cm 

BM (OA) 1883 10-31 16 presented by Revd Greville 
Chester 

(Image reversed) 





Fig. 8.12 Obsidian engraved in positive with 
invocations to bizarrely named angels or jinns. 
Dimensions: 3.5 x 0.6cm 

BM (OA) OA + 11435 
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Fig. 8.13 Paper amulet from a 
silver Yemeni amulet holder, it is 
crudely written in black and pink 
ink which has run in places. The 
inscriptions include the ‘seven 
magical signs’ and ‘Solomon’s seal’ 
separately, a 4 x 4 magical square 
and bands of diagonal lines with 
numbers and letters. |: 
Dimensions: 40 x 8cm 

Presented by Michael Macdonald 








Fig. 8.14 a-c Rock crystal seal 
engraved on both sides in reverse. 
On one side, the inscription reads 
‘Glory to God? (ai-"izzatu lilláh), 
“Forgiveness belongs to God’ (al- 
‘idhratu lish), ‘Sultans belong to 
God? (al-salatin Iillàh), ‘Elders 
belong to Gad’ (al-kibriyà lillah), 
‘Greatness belongs to God? (al- 
"izmatu lillàh), while on the other 
are strings of letters in Kufic scripts. 
Dimensions: 2.4 x 1.4 x 0.6cm 
Collection Derek Content 

(a = seal, b and c = impressions) 
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WEATHER FORECASTING IN 
THE ARABIC WORLD 


Charles Burnett 


The prediction of the weather is a subject which has always concerned a wide 
spectrum of society, from the farmer preparing for the seasonal rains, and the 
sea-captain setting sail when there is a prospect of good weather, to the general 
going into battle with a favourable wind. Many kinds of prediction are based on 
everyday experience or the cumulation of popular wisdom. But in the Arabic 
world an attempt was made to establish weather forecasting as a systematic 
science, on a par with medicine, music and astrology, in which mathematical 
principles are applied to physical effects! It is to this ‘science’ of weather 
forecasting that this article will be devoted, taking as its source material the 
large number of texts on the subject written in Arabic, and the Hebrew and 
Latin writings which derive from them? 

In Arabic the science is called ‘dw abdath aljaww (‘the science of the 
occurrences in the atmosphere"). It reached its fully-fledged form in the mid- 
ninth century in the works of the Philosopher of the Arabs’, Ya‘qiib ibn Ishaq 
al-Kindi (ca. 800—after 864). Several strands can be seen as contributing to the 
science, all having ancient roots. The oldest are the weather forecasts included 
in Mesopotamian omen texts? In these the positions of heavenly bodies are 
simply juxtaposed to meteorological events, without any attempt to draw up 
universal rules. A similar juxtaposition of astronomical and meteorological 
events can be found in Pliny, Natural History, Book 18, which includes chapters 
on forecasts from the Sun, from the Moon, and from the stars. Pliny’s principle 





` i Bor fuller details concerning the topics covered in this essay, see Gerrit Bos and Charles 


Burnett, Scientific Weather Forecasting in the Middle Ages: The Writings of a-Kindi (London and New 
York, 2000). 

2 For Arabic texts on weather forecasting see Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen S chrifttums. VII: 
"Astrolagie--Meteorologie und Verwandtes bis ca. 430 H (Leiden, 1979) where 69 texts are enumerated. 
The fullest list of Latin translations of Arabic texts and other Latin works on weather forecasting 
of the Middle Ages (162 texts) is that of Stuart Jenks, *Astrometeorology in the Middle Ages’, Isis, 
74 (1983), 185-210. 

3 H. Hunger, 'Astrologische Wettervorhersagen’, Zeitschrift fir Asspriologie, 66 (1976), 234-60. 
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source is a text belonging to the Lyceum (though probably not by Aristotle 
himself), ‘On signs (indicating weather)’ , which included the astronomical signs 
alongside indicators from animals, plants and inanimate objects.4 For example, 


A more orderly kind of weather forecasting was that based on the calendar, 
in which changes of weather were associated with the tisings and setting of 
different stars and constellations through the course of the Solar year. In the 
ancient Greek context this is called a ‘Patapégma’, so-called because the first 





1 Pseudo-Aristotle, De signis, ed^and trans. A. Hort, in T] heophrastus, Enquiry into Plants, trans. A. 
. Hort (London/New York, 1916), vol. 2, 391—423, and P. Cronin, "The Authorship and Sources 
of the Peri sémeién Ascribed to Theophrastus’, in Theophrastus. His Psychological, Daxographical. and 
Scientific Writings, ed. WNW. Fortenbaugh and D. Gutas [Rutgers University Studies in Classical 
Humanities, 5) (New Brunswick, NJ, 1992), 306-45. 

5 Walter Kley, Theophrasts Metaphysisches Bruchstiick und die Schrift neo onpetiov in der lateinischen 
Übersetzung des Bartholomaeus von Messina [Inaugural-Dissertation, Friedrich-Wilhelms Universitat] 
(Berlin, 1936), 

5 Charles Burnett, ‘An Unknown Latin Version of an Ancient pargpégma. the Weather-forecasting 
Stars in the Indida of Psendo-Ptolemy’, in Making Instruments Count: Essays on Historical Scientific 
Instruments Presented to Gerard LEstrange Turner, ed. R.G.W. And erson, Jim A. Bennett, and William 
F. Ryan (Aldershot, 1993), 27-41, 
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number of days from its beginning (or, according to some, until the beginning 
of the next zaw’). This led Charles Pellat to describe this system as ‘une 
météorologie rudimentaire"? These thirteen-day periods (with one fourteen-day 
period) divided the solar year of 365 days into 28 divisions, which provided an 
alternative to the twelve divisions of the signs of the zodiac.8 Unlike the zodiac- 
divisions, however, the anwa’ were always intimately associated with the 
weather. The preface to an Arabic calendar in use in Córdoba in the late tenth 
centuty (AD 961) makes this clear: 


[The calendar includes] the theories of the [pre-Islamic] Arabs concerning the 
anwa’ and rains, because they were particularly concetned with determining the 
date of the rising and setting of the stars, and to distinguish those which 
brought rain from those which did not keep their promises, in order to decide 
where to move their camps and look for food. ... They considered that the zaw’ 
of each star was necessarily accompanied by tain, cold, wind or heat... Those 
which they found bringing rain they compared to fertile women, those not 
bring rain, to sterile [women] and useless men ... The pre- -Islamic authors 
frequently mention the a#wa’ in their poems and proverbs .. 


When they see lightning flashing in the direction of the south and its 
neighbouring regions, the Arabs [ie. pre-Islamic Arabs] take this as a good 
omen for irrigating-rain because they are certain that it accompanies irrigation. 
When it flashes from the direction of the north, they call it ‘deceiving’. When 
they see redness on the horizon at the time of the rising or setting of the Sun 
together with thick clouds, they take this as a good omen for fertility. When 
they see redness without clouds or with little cloud they posit with this 


droughte.!9 


As an example one may take the anwa’ of April: 


Naw” of al-Simak al-A‘zal fa Virginis, Spica], which lasts five nights ... It is a 
naw’ abundant [in rain], which rarely deceives. The rising of its opposite — Batn 
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al-Hüt [B Andromedae, Mirach] — is at dawn. The Arabs say that the rain of this 





7 Le Calendrier de Cordone, ed. R. Dozy, revised Charles Pellat (Leiden, 1961), x. See also Daniel 
Martin Varisco, "The Origin of the Anwa’ in Arabic Tradition’, Journal for the History of Arabic 
Science, 9 (1991), 69-100, reprinted in D.M Varisco, Medieval Folk Astronomy and Agriculture in 
Arabia and the Yemen [Variorum Reprints] (Aldershot, 1997). 

5 Charles Burnett, "Lunar Astcology: The Varieties of Texts Using Lunar Mansions, with 
Emphasis on Jafar Indus’, in Micrologus XII: N sole e la luna (Turnhout, 2004). 

? Le Calendrier de Cordoxe (above note 7), 4-7. The proverbs mentioned here are of the same genre 
as the weather signs referred to above, and include ‘redness on the horizon’ as a sign of coming 
rain. 


10 Ibid, 8.9. 
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naw’ reunites the khatd’it: a &batila is a land which does not receive rain, placed 
between two lands which receive it. Its naw’ belongs to those of spring, and its 
rain is called ayyjf.!! 


Distinctive of these zm» texts is the fact that the star was normally depicted 
graphically in respect to its neighbouring conspicuous stars (the 'asterism"), so 
that it could easily be recognized in the night sky. Their observation was 
straightforward in any society in which the sky was usually unclouded, and did 
not require sophisticated knowledge of astronomy or mathematics. 

But there exists also a mote learned tradition which derives its scientific 
bases from Aristotle’s physics, and from the mathematical tradition which 
culminated in Ptolemy's A/magest. A good starting-point for investigating this 
tradition is the Meteorologica of Aristotle, which was well-known in Arabic, both 
through a pataphrase made by Hunayn ibn Ishaq, and through a more literal 
translation by Yahya ibn al-Bitrig. In this work Aristotle had promised to deal 
with 


everything which happens naturally, but with a regularity less than that of the 
first of the elements of bodies (i.e. the Jifib clement), and which takes place in the 
region which borders most nearly on the movement of the stars: e.g. the Milky 
Way, comets, shooting stars and meteors, all phenomena that may be regarded 
as common to air and water ... and the causes of winds and earthquakes. !2 


Aristotle explains how meteorological phenomena are the product of mixtures 
of the four primary qualities, the hot, the cold, the dry and the moist. Rain is 
caused by vapour (the product of the cold and the moist) rising, cooling, 
condensing again as a result of the loss of heat and the altitude, and hence 
turning from air into water, and falling again onto the earth. On the other hand, 
'exhalation' (the product of the hot and the dry), on being moved, becomes 


- wind. He then explains meteorological phenomena one by one, in terms of the 


movements of the four qualities, and in regard to how they appear to the sight. 
Two things ate to be noticed here about the Meteorologica. First, that it is the 
most ‘astrological’ of Aristotle's works, in that it contains the most explicit 


„Statements that the heavenly bodies influence sublunar events.!3 Secondly, its 


subject-matter is stated to follow on from studies of ‘number, kinds and mutual 
transformations of the four elements, and growth and decay in general’ (ie. 


LA—— se Se s t 
1L Thid., 66-7. 

12 Aristotle, Meteorologica, ed. and trans. H.D.P. Lee [Loeb Classical Library} (Cambridge, MA, 
1952), I, i, 338b19-339a1. For the Arabic tradition, see P. Lettinck, Aristorke’s Meteorology and its 
Reception in the Arab World (Leiden, 1999). 

13 See Meteorologica, 1, ii, 339223-4 and 339a28-33, and I, iii, 341a18-10. 
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arithmetic, and the subject-matter of Aristotle’s Physics, On the Heavens, and On 
Generation and Corruption). But the Meteorologica is not concerned primarily with 
weather forecasting. It seems that Aristotle intentionally reserved a general 
survey of weather signs for a separate work, traces of which survive in the 
abovementioned ‘On signs’.'4 However, one has to wait until the ninth-centuty 
development of Peripatetic philosophy in an Islamic context before one finds a 
serious attempt to create a science of weather-prediction that is distinct from 
meteorology. 

We owe this development to Ya'qüb ibn Ishaq al-Kindi. Al-Kindi was the 
leading figure in a group of scholars (the 'al-Kindi circle’) who were involved in 
translating texts of Greek philosophy and adapting them to an Islamic 
context. He wrote most of his philosophical works in the form of ‘letters’ 
(r5), or essays, on particularly philosophical problems. Among these letters 
are several devoted to the subject of rain: eg. ‘On the reason why in some 
places it does not rain’, ‘On the reason for the formation of clouds’, and ‘The 
cause of thunder, lightning, snow, cold, lightning-bolts and rain'.!6 Two 
substantial letters are specifically on weather forecasting: ‘On moistures and 
rain’, also entitled “The Sufficient One’, which he composed for his student 
Habib, and ‘On the causes of the forces atttibuted to the higher bodies, which 
indicate the origin of rains, by the decree of God'. Unfortunately neither of 
these texts has been identified in the original Arabic, but there exist (1) very 
literal translations of both letters in Hebrew, made in 1314—15 by the prolific 
Provengal translator of Arabic scientific and philosophical texts, Kalonymus 
ben Kalonymus ben Me’ir; (2) a Latin version, titled De mutatione temporum, of a 
treatise in eight chapters which had probably already been compiled in Arabic 
from the two letters, and has some extra material from authors other than al- 
Kindi. The date of the Latin translation and the identity of the translator are 
not known, but the earliest manuscript dates from e. 1250. In both languages 
the Letters were popular, sutviving in Hebrew in a dozen manuscripts, in Latin 





H Occasionally Aristotle refers in the Meteorologica to phenomena as sigas of the weather that 
follows; e.g. in respect to comets and halos round the Sun, but these passages do not fit into the 
general scheme of the Mefeorologica. Note, too, that the fourth (last) book of the Meteorologica has 
always been regarded as being concerned with a different subject from that of the fist three, and 
may originally have been a separate work. 

15 See Gerhard Endress, "The Circle of al-Kindi’, in The Ancient Tradition in Christian and Islamic 
Hellenism, ed. G. Endress and R. Kruk (Leiden, 1997), 43-76, and Peter Adamson, Plotinus Arabus 
(London, 2002). 

16 These works ate listed in the tenth-century Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim, Kitab a/-Fibrist (Cairo, 1928), 
374 and 377-9. Summaries of the surviving letters are included in William John Sersen, ‘Arab 
Meteorology from Pre-Islamic Times to the Thirteenth Century AD’ [unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of London] (London, 1976), 220-6. 
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in thirty manuscripts and two Renaissance editions,17 

Al-Kindi begins his first letter by saying that he will explain the principles of 
meteorology, the phenomena of the atmosphere and the weather, and the 
causes of moisture, dryness, heat and cold. This list of topics, and his specific 
mention of meteorology (a/-dthar al- ulviya, literally ‘higher impressions’) might 
lead us to expect that he was putting into his own words the doctrines of 
Aristotle's Meteorologica, whose Arabic title was also a^ abr al- ubviya. There is no 
doubt that he uses Aristotle’s work, probably in the translation of Yahya ibn al- 
Bittiq who belonged to his circle, But, rather than summarising the text, al- 
Kindi brings into service meteorological theories and doctrines from other 
works by Aristotle, for predicting changes in the weather. 

Al-Kind?’s argument tuns as follows. The heavenly bodies cause heat by 
their movement. The amount of heat depends on the speed and the closeness 


influence, again, increases with their closeness'to the earth as they go round 
their orbits. Following a medical tradition that was originally developed by 
Galen, al-Kindt sets up a detailed scheme for measuting the amount of heat 
generated by the planets and the Sun together. Each elemental quality is 
measured on a scale of one to four. ‘Hot to the end of the fourth degree’ 
signifies the maximum degree of heat; ‘hot to the beginning of the first degree’ 
the least. If one can work out the planetary combination that gives the 
maximum and minimum heat, then one can gtade the intermediate planetary 
combinations correspondingly. The simplest of these combinations is taken as 
an example: each of the planets in each of the four quadrants of its circle, both 
at its apogee and at its perigee, combined with the Sun in each of its four 
quadrants (= 32 combinations altogether). But other factors should also be 
added, such as the number of Planets in combination and the duration of the 
effect (e.g., if two hot petiods follow each other the second will be hotter than 
the first). To these factors must be added the situation of the Moon, since it has 
a particularly close association with earth and water: its effects depend on which 


Of twelve positions it has in respect to the Sun (its ‘phases)). The heat of a 


region, in turn, affects the wind-direction, For heat causes air to expand, cold to 
contract. So the expanding air in a hot region will stream towards the contract- 


ee 


? Bos and Burnett, S; eientific Weather Forecasting in the Middle Ages (above note 1) includes editions 
and translations of the Hebrew texts, and an edition of the De mutatione Temporum. 

15 The Sun is imagined as being carried round the earth on a circle whose centre is not the centre 
of the earth. 
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ing air in a cold region. 

Up to now, al-Kindt has rigorously followed Aristotelian principles. He has 
avoided attributing elemental qualities to the planets, which would have been 
contrary to Aristotle’s doctrine (which he espouses) that the universe beyond 
the sphere of the Moon consists of a fifth essence, and therefore cannot be hot, 
cold, dry or moist. Instead, he has attributed celestial influence entirely to the 
movement of the heavenly bodies or to the relationship between them as 
expressed in geometrical terms (trine aspect, quartile aspect, opposition etc.). 
But whilst he has been faithful to Aristotelian principles of physics, he has not 
taken his account of the causes of changes of temperature and of winds from 
Aristotle himself. His explanation of wind direction is, rather, closer to that of 
Theophrastus,” while his description of the twelve lunar phases can be found 
in the work of one of the first generation of astrologers to write in Arabic: 
‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhan al-Tabari (late 8th century AD).” 

Much of the rest of the first letter gives weather forecasting based on 
astrological lore cutrent in his time. Al-Kindi himself wrote several texts 
specifically on astrology, and he refers his reader to his own fuller discussions 
of the subject. He admits that, although the planets are all made of a fifth 
essence, nevertheless they have individual elemental natures, so that Saturn is 
predominantly cold and dry, Jupiter hot and moist, Mars hot and dry, Venus 
cold and moist, and Mercury cold and slightly dry. Moreover, they have effects 
depending on their position in respect to the signs of the zodiac in which they 
are 'at home' (Le. their domiciles or houses). One theory which is found in 
several astrological texts and reproduced here is that of the ‘opening of the 
doors’ (fath al-abwab) whose effect is coincidentally the same as that of the 
popular expression: ‘the heavens opened’. This is based on the conjunctions 
and aspects of the planets whose houses are opposite each other (e.g. Sun and 
Moon with Saturn; Jupiter with Mercury; and Venus with Mars). The letter ends 
with a collection of weather signs, most of which have been taken from 
Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos, but they include othets of apparently a more popular 
native Arabic source that recur in the Calendar of Cérdoba: 


Lightning in the South always indicates the occurrence of tains ... Similarly, 
tedness at sunrise and sunset with clouds at the very edge of the horizon is a 
sign of water. When the redness is accompanied by lightning in the north, but 
without clouds, it is a sign of dryness ... When you see the fixed stars brighter 


19 Cf. Theophrastus, De ventis, ed. V. Coutant and V.L. Eichenlaub (Notre Dame, IN, and 
London, 1975), ch. 10, p. 11. 

?? ‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhin al-[abad, Kitab aukhtasar al-masd’il (Book of the Abbreviation of the 
Questions), chapter 84, edited in Appendix IVB of Bos and Burnett, Swentific Weather Forecasting in 
the Middle Ages (above note 1), 440 and 447. 
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and larger than usual, it indicates a wind that will arise in whichever angle of the 
north and south they are in. When they are dense and dark, it indicates waters 
and clouds.21 


Al-Kindi’s second letter deals with a topic which relates more directly to the 
information in the Calendar of Córdoba: namely, the and’ He gives the same 
pre-Islamic names to the twenty-eight ama as those found in the Calendar of 
Córdoba, calling them the "lunar mansions” (manāgil al-gamar). Like the anwa’ 
the lunar mansions are seen as pre-eminently providing information concetning 
changes in the weather. However, the situation is complicated by the fact that, 
aside from pre-Islamic lote, there was another available source for the belief 
that twenty-eight lunar divisions of the zodiac indicated the weather. This was 
the Indian doctrine of naksatras, which were twenty-seven (sometimes twenty- 
eight) divisions matked out by the Moon in its monthly course, classified into 
“fixed, sharp, fierce, swift, soft, common’ and ‘unstable’ 22 They, too, were taken 
into consideration in weather forecasting in Indian astrology. For example, 
clouds are said to ‘conceive’ when the Moon is in certain naksatras, and rain falls 
when the Moon is in particular naksatras in particular months.23 Al-Kindi, like 
the Indians, but unlike the authors of the anwá-texts, classifies the lunar 
mansions. But his classification scheme is totally different: namely, into moist, 
very moist, dry and moderate, and no textual similarities with Indian doctrine 
have yet been found. Nevertheless, al-Kindi specifically states that he is 
reproducing an "Indian system’ % and this statement is corroborated by the fact 
that we find exactly the same ‘doctrine of the Indians’ in another Arabic text, 
independent of that of al-Kindi, which has survived only in two Latin 
translations, one called ‘The Book of Rains’ of Jafar Indus’, the other known 
only by its incipit Sapientes Indiae.. ("The Wisemen of India.. .°).25 

According to this doctrine, observations must be made four times a month, 
and the weather is indicated by the nature of the mansion in which the Moon is 
located at that time, as well as its relationship to the planets. For example: 


es 

2! Bos and Burnett, $, aentific Weather Forecasting in the Middle Ages (above note 1), 201. 

2 Cf. al-Birüni, India, trans. C. E. Sachau (2 vols., London 1910), ch. 56, II, 81-9, and David 
Pingree, "The Indian and Pseudo-Indian Passages in Greek and Latin Astronomical and 
Astrological Texts’, Viator, 7 (1976), 141-95, esp. 174-6. The variation between 27 and 28 
mansions is discussed both by al-Birüni and by al-Kindi, ; 
2 Cf. the weather predictions in the Brhatsamhita of Varáhamihira (6th century AD), trans. N.C. 
lyer, 2nd ed. (New Delhi, 1987), chapters 5, 21-8 and 34-5. 

? Bos and Burnett, S. aentific Weather Forecasting in the Middle Ages (above note 1), 253. 

75 Both texts are edited in Burnett, ‘Lunar Astrology’ (above note 8). The situation is complicated 
by the fact that the work of Jafar Indus’ is said to have been ‘improved and abbreviated by the 
Cyllenian Mercury’ (Le, Hermes). A Hermetic route for this "Indian" material is not implausible, 
since the 28 lunar mansions ate also characteristic of Hermetic works on using talismans. 
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When the Moon enters a moist mansion and is aspected by a planet or in 
conjunction with it, it indicates rainfall ... When the planet is Saturn, the rain 
will be weak and quiet; when it is Mars, it indicates thunder, lightning, rain and 
hail, when it is Mercury, there will be rain, a strong wind and intermittent, very 
changeable rain. When the Sun and the Moon are in one mansion, it indicates 
rain with large drops and hail.26 


Al-Kindi started off in his first Letter on weather forecasting with the aim of 
replacing ‘the confusing and erroneous arguments’ of his predecessors with 
‘clear proofs and syllogisms'. He could not sustain this scientific method, but, 
as we have seen, resorted to an eclecticism in which he combined Aristotelian 
physics with popular lore, astrological doctrine and a system of the Indians. 
Nevertheless, he tries to distance himself from astrology and make weather 
forecasting, as a ‘spiritual’ science, the culmination of philosophical study. For, 
he says, ‘one only deserves to be called a “philosopher” when one has acquired 
comprehensive knowledge of meteorology and the effects of the heavens,’ 
which can only be reached after learning the mathematical and physical 
sciences.?? The majority of works on weather forecasting in Arabic were, in fact, 
by astrologers. These included not only ‘Umar ibn al-Fatrukhin (whose 
doctrine of twelve lunar phases appears in al-Kindi’s work), but also "Umar's 
associate Mashéa’allah, and al-Kindi's colleague, Aba Ma‘shar.28 The translation 
of these astrological texts into Hebrew and Latin from the tenth century 
onwards ensured the continuation of the genre, and no medieval compendium 
of astrology was complete without a section on weather forecasting.”? 

The Latin version of al-Kindi’s two letters (‘De mutatione temporum’) also 
brought the text into the field of astrology, by omitting much of the theoretical 
and philosophical material and including further excerpts from ‘Umar’s Book of 
the Abbreviation of the Questions, Masha'allah and Abū Ma‘shar. Nevertheless, the 
special nature of al-Kindi’s text was recognised. It provided the main soutce for 
Firminus de Bellavalle's De mutatione aeris (mid-fourteenth century), which was 
printed in 1485 as a work whose method was as much ‘meteorological as 





?* Bos and Burnett, Scientific Weather Forecasting in the Middle Ages (above note 1), 254-6. 

27 Ibid, 161-2. A more detailed account of the order in which the sciences should be studied is 
given at the beginning of his second Letter: ibid., 243-5. 

38 Several of these texts are included as appendices in Bos and Burnett, Scientific Weather Forecasting 
in the Middle Ages (above note 1), 385—466. 

P E.g., the late twelfth-century treatise Book of the Nine Judges: Liber Novem Iudicum (Venice, 1507), 
the late thicteenth-century treatise by Guido Bonatti, Decem tractatus astronomiae (Venice, 1506), 
and, from the fourteenth century, Leopold of Austria's Compilatio de astrorum scientia (Augsburg, 
1489) ail devote their last section to weather forecasting. 
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astrological’ Al-Kindi’s work itself was singled out by biographers, from the 


author of the Speculum astronomiae in the mid-thirteenth century to Bernardino 


men who make discoveries through their experience’). 

91 Speculum astronomiae, ed. P. Zambelli in The Speculum Astronomicae and its Enigma (Dordrecht, 
1992), 230-2 and Bernardino Baldi, Le vite de’ matematici, ed. Elio Nenci (Milan, 1998), 118-21. See 
Charles Burnett, ‘Al-Kindi in the Renaissance’, in Sapientiam amemus: Humanisnns und Aristotelismus 
in der Renaissance, Festschrift fir Eckhard Kefler zum 60. Geburtstag, ed. Paul Richard Blum (Munich, 
1999), 13-30. 

*2 Hieronymus Cardanus, De subtilitate (Nuremberg, 1550), XVI , 310-311. 
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ISLAMIC GEOMANCY AND A 


THIRTEENTH-CENTURY DIVINATORY DEVICE: 


ANOTHER LOOK 
Emilie Savage-Smith and Marion B. Smith 


THE FOCUS OF THIS STUDY is an Islamic metal tablet from the thirteenth 
century AD in the possession of the British Museum (Department of Oriental 
Antiquities, Inv. No. 188.5-26.1).! The analysis of this unique device attempts 
to place it within the context of Islamic geomantic theory, practice, and 
historical development. The authors gratefully acknowledge the support of the 
G.E. von Grunebaum Center for Near Eastern Studies at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, both for the initial study and publication and for this 
opportunity to reprint major portions of the original monograph with 
corrections and updating to incorporate material published in the intervening 


years.? 


I. Survey of Islamic Sources and T'raditions of Geomancy 


The art of divination known in the West as geomancy appeats to be a distinctly 
Islamic development which later reached the Byzantine and Latin worlds. The 
term ‘geomancy’ comes from the Latin word geomantia? possibly first used by 


! For a complete list of earlier illustrations and discussions of this device, see our monograph, 
E. Savage-Smith and M.B. Smith, Islamic Geomancy and a Thirteenth-Century Divinatory Device [Studies 
in Near Eastern Culture and Society, 2] (Malibu, CA 1980), vii, notes 1 and 2. It was also 
exhibited in Paris in 2001—2; see /'Orzent de Saladin l'art des Ayyoubides. Exposition présentée à l'Institut 
du monde arabe, Paris du 23 octobre 2001 au 10 mars 2002 (Paris, 2001), 210 item 222. 

2 The authors wish to thank those who have contributed corrections and suggestions 
following the initial publication. These include Lawrence I. Conrad, Toufic Fahd, Helmut Gátje, 
Bernard Goldstein, Bruce Inksetter, David King, Paul Kunitzsch, and Josef van Ess. 

* Isidore of Seville (d. AD 636) used the term geomanita in his Etymalogiarum, Lib. VIII, ix, 12~ 
13, where he cites the Roman scholar Varro (d. 27 BC) as saying that divination was divided into 
four categories corresponding to the four elements: earth, water, air, and fire: Varro diat 
divinationis quattuor esse genera, lerram, equam, aerem et ignem. Hinc geomantiam, hydromantiam, 
aeromantiam, pyromantian dictam. Of these four divinatory arts, only hydromancy, however, is 
actually described by Isidore, the other three — geomantia, aeromantia, and pyromantia — being . 
coined to complete the parallel. In any case, the use of the term geomantia in this context, 
sometimes interpreted as divination from earthquakes or other geological phenomena, has no 
connection with and seems to have had no influence upon the history of the Islamic divinatory 


art ‘tha al-ranl. 
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Hugo Sanctallensis (Hugh of Santella), working at Tarazona in Aragon in the 
twelfth century,‘ as a translation of the Arabic term ‘im al-raml ‘the science of 
the sand, the most common name in Islam for this art.5 The Origins of this 
system of divination prior to the Islamic era are shrouded in various traditions. 
The most common traditional account places the origin of the art with the 
archangel Gabriel (Jabra'il) who taught the practice to Idris.6 The latter was a 
common name to which to attribute authority in occult and divinatory subjects, 
and Idris is frequently cited as an authority on geomancy. Idris is then said to 
have taught Tumtum al-Hindi, another legendary figure very frequently cited by 
geomantic authors. Other legendary and quasi-legendary figures, such as 
Hermes and the prophet Daniel, are also occasionally cited as geomantic 
authorities.’ 


ee 


* For a survey of extant Latin treatises, see Thérése Charmasson, Recherches sur une technique 
divinatoire. la Ltommantie dans occident medieval [Hautes Études Médiévales et Modernes, 44] (Paris, 
1980). See also Laurel Means, ‘A Translation of Martin of Spain’s De geomancia’ in Popular and 
Practical Science of Medieval England, ed. Lister M. Matheson [Medieval Texts and Studies, 11] (East 
Lansing MI, 1994), 61-121, 

5 Other Arabic terms were occasionally employed as well, such as farb al-raml ‘the striking of 
sand" or &hapt al-ranl ‘the line of sand’, 

* For the importance in Islamic thought of the archangel Gabriel, who is the bearer of 
revelations, appearing in the form of an ordinary man to all but the Prophet, see J.Pedersen, 
"Djabral in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., 11 vols. fhereafter EF] (Leiden, 1960-2002), IT, 
362-4. The name Idris is probably to be identified with the Biblical Enoch rather than with 
Hermes Trismegistus; see G. Vadja, ‘Idris’ in EP, VII, 1030-1. For the legend of Idris and Gabriel 
and the origin of geomancy, see ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Jawbad, Kitab alMukbtar ft kashf al-asrar (Cairo, 
n.d. [1918]). 

? For example, Oxford, Bodleian Library, Oriental Collections, MS Arab.£36 and MS Marsh 
216; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, MS Mq. 49, fols. 68b-213b (Ahlwardt no. 4201), and Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MSS arabe 2631 and arabe 2632. 

2 Alchemical, lapidary, and talismanic Arabic treatíses are also attributed to this figurc. See A. 
Hauber, "Tomtom (Timpim) = Aavóayíc = Dindymus?’, Leitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft 63 (1909), 457-72; and I. Goldziher, "Tumtum al-Hindt’, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
13 (1910), cols. 59-61. For a suggestion of a possible confusion between Hindi and indas 
(geometer), see Carra de Vaux, ‘La géomancie chez les arabes’ in Paul Tannery, Mémoires 
Scientifiques, 4 vols. (Paris, 1920), IV, 299-318, esp. 303. See also F. Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen 


him, such as Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica, MS arab. 1106 item 3; Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, 
MS arab. 1814 (Cod. Vind. Palat. A.F. 554); British Library, OIOC MS Or. Add. 9702; and 
Berlin, Staatsibliothek, MS Turk. 157 item 7. 
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A certain Khalaf al-Barbari the Elder is said to have been a contemporary of 
the Prophet Mubammad and to have travelled to India where he lived for 120 
years, studying thoroughly the works of Tumtum al-Hindi. He is supposed to 
have given, when he died in AD 634 (13 AH) at the age of 186, the book of 
Tumtum to his pupil, a shaykh Nasir al-Din al-Barbari the Younger. 

From the latter a series of masters and pupils is traced!? until reaching Abü 
Sa'id al-Tarabulsi!! who in turn was the teacher of the acknowledged master of 
geomancy, Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Uthmin al-Zanati. Nothing is 
known of the latter’s life, but his name would seem to indicate that he was from 
the North African Berber tribe of Zanata. It is certain, however, that he lived 
before 1230 (629 AH), for he is cited as an authority on geomancy by ‘Abd al- 
Rahim al-Jawbari. The latter, at the request of al-Malik al-Mas'üd of the Artugid 
dynasty which ruled parts of Diyar Bakr, the upper basin of the Tigris, from 
1222 to 1231 (619-29 AH), wrote a treatise on all the frauds, deceptions, and 
charlatans he had encountered while travelling throughout the Islamic lands.!? 
In this treatise he cited al-Zanati as an authority on geomancy after Tumtum. 
Shaykh al-Zanati is cited extensively by almost all later geomantic authors, and 
treatises under his name have been printed in Cairo under various titles.'3 


“ For some accounts of the carly masters, see F. Klein-Franke, ‘The Geomancy of Ahmad 
b. ‘All Zunbul: A Study of the Arabic Corpus Hermeticus’, Abix 20 (1973), 26-35; and Carra de 
Vaux ‘La géomancie’ (above note 8), 301-2. 

!! He is an author frequently quoted in the gcomantic treatises. A treatise entitled Thamart al- 
jad at-mupaddith ‘an al-murad fi Lbawatin wa-Lakbad is extant in Paris, BnF, MS arabe 5834, fols. 
110a-119b. Paris, BnF, MS arabe 2716, fols. 112a-113b, contains a didactic poem (ura) under 
his name, while Escorial, Bibl. Monasterio de San Lorenzo el Real, MS arab. 924, fols. 9a-13b 
contains a chapter (fas/) from a geomantic tract by al-['arbulsi. Algers, Bibliothèque Nationale, 
MS 1531, consists of a tract by al-Tarábulsi redone by Abū ‘Abd Allah ibn Hàrün al-Süsi. Several 
manuscripts arc cxtant of a Latin geomantic tract by one Alatrabulucus apparently derived from 
an Arabic original; see P. Tannery, ‘La Rabolion' in P. Tannery, Mémoires scientifiques (note B), IV, 
324-8, 339-44, and 373-403. 

12 Kitab al-Mukhtar fi kashf al-asrar (note 6), 3. Sce also MJ. de Goeje, 'Gaubar's "entdeckte 
Geheimnisse", Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgentandischen Gesellschaft 20 (1886), 485-9. The treatise by 
al-Jawbari does not present a detailed discussion of the method of geomancy, although it does 
given an account of the legendary origins of the art. 

13 These texts are rare in Western libraries. There are two printed treatises attributed to al- 


. Zanati, one of which is entitled a//4qwa/ at-mardiya fi -abkam al-ramiiya h-l-shaykh al-Zandti ft ‘ila al- 


rami (‘Pleasing Statements on the Geomantic Principles of Shaykh al-Zanàti concerning the Act 
af Geomancy’); a copy printed in Cairo in 1908 (1328 H) is now at the New York Public Library. 
The second treatise is titled Kitab a-Fas/ fi múl ‘thn al-raml ‘ala hukm al-gawd'td at-asliya al-idrisiya 
(‘The Chapter on the Principles of the Art of Geomancy Based on the Authority of the Original 
Idrisian Principles) and was printed several times with slight variations; one copy dated 1280 AH 
(1863) is at the New York Public Library, another dated 1345 AH (1926) was at the Ecole 
Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris but is now lost, and a third undated printing 
is in the Princeton University Library. For a summary of a printed text with the same title as the 
second work, but with remarkably different contents, see Aboubekr Abdesselam Ben Choaib, Le 
bonne aventure chez les musulmans du Moghrib’, Le Revue Africaine 1 (1906), 62-71. Yet 
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There are intimations in the names of these legendary and quasi-legendary 
figures of a possible Hindu or Berber otigin of the art. The legendary Tumtum 
al-Hindi implies an eatly connection with India, a symbol of antiquity and 
hence authority. The names Khalaf al-Barbart, Nasir al-Din al-Barbari, al- 
Zanàti, and presumably also Abū Saïd al-Tarábulsi, suggest Berber 
connections. Moreover, in several extant treatises there are purported Berber 
names given along with the Arabic names for the basic geomantic figures. 
These terms, however, appear to be mote frequently incorrect or simply 
unintelligible Arabic than actual Berber." The peoples of North Africa were 
well known for their mastery of various occult and divinatory practices. The 
Zanata tribe, for example, practised prognostication by the inspection of 
shoulder blades (scapulimancy, 9 al-katif ).'5 It is not outside the realm of 
possibility that some North African peoples did in fact develop such a system 
of divination as geomancy, but on the other hand the Maghrib might be a 
reasonable area to which to attribute the development of an art whose origins 
had become obscure by the time it was committed to writing and which may in 
fact have originated in the pre-Islamic Near East or India.6 

Somewhat outside the above traditions is the attribution of a geomantic 
treatise to the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq who died in 765 (148 AH), the last Imam 


surprisingly few manuscripts are Preserved of a geomantic treatise attributed to al-Zanàd. An 
edition of the available manuscripts is being undertaken by Anne Regourd; see her preliminary 
study, ‘Au sujet des sources manuscrites de l'ouvrage imprimé au Caire sous le titre d'ALfayl ff ugil 
tha al-raml d'Al-Zanàü', Annales istamologiqnes 35 (2001), 393-407. See also P. Kunitzsch, ‘Die 
“Unwettersterne” und dic “Geomantie” des Zanàti', Byzantinische Zeitschrift 60 (1967), 309-317 
(repr. P. Kunitzsch, The Arabs and the Stars [Variorum CS 307], Northampton, 1989, item XV). 

H See Carra de Vaux, ‘Le géomancie’ (note 8), 306-8 and 311-14. T homas Penchoen, 
Professor of Berber at UCLA, kindly studied the so-called Berber terms employed in some of the 
treatises. To date only one of the barbari names can with certainty said to be Berber: brid ‘path’ 
used for the Arabic frig which has the same meaning. An additional term may possibly be from a 
Berber root. 

'5 E. Doutté, Magie ef religion dans Afrique du Nord. La societé musulmane du maghrib (Algiers, _ 
1909); R. Pottier, Initiation 2 la médecine et à la magie en Islam (Paris, 1939), 85; D.S. Margoliouth, 
‘Divination (Muslim)’ in Engyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. J. Hastings and J.A. Selbie, vol. 4 
(New York, 1912), 816-8. On the other hand, al-Mas'üdi (d. 956/345) speaks of wyjid al-mugat 


. (the finding of points’) being associated with the Berbers, while scapulimancy (a/-nazar f; al-katif) 


he says is something all peoples engaged in; see al-Mas'üdi, Kitab Muréj al-diabab wa-rza'ádin al- 
Jawhar, ed. Barbier de Meynard and Payet de Courteille, rev, by Ch. Pellat, 5 vols. (Beirut, 1966— 
79), II, 203. 

Y Tt is uncertain whether »ujiid al-nugat mentioned by al-Mas'üdi (see above note) refers to 
what came to be called it al-ram/ or geomancy. The word rammal, possibly though not necessarily 
meaning ‘diviner in sand’, occurs as a personal name, either as a nisba, derived from his trade, or 
preceded by sha — that is, pact of the nasab or list of ancestors — in sixteen pre-Islamic Safaitic 
inscriptions. Safaitic graffiti in North Arabian dialect have been found in Safa, Harra, and Lejā 
east of Damascus and date from the third to sixth centuries AD. See G. Lankester Harding, An 
Index and Concordance of pre-Islamic Arabian Names and Inscriptions (Toronto, 1971), 287. 
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recognized by both Twelvers and Isma‘ili Shi‘ites.!’ Many treatises on 
divination, magic, and astrology have been, perhaps incorrectly, attributed to 
him, and he is considered the teacher of the alchemical author Jabir ibn Hayyán 
known in Europe as Geber.” The tradition of ascribing the origins of geo- 
mancy to Ja‘far al-Sadiq was still prevalent in nineteenth-century East Africa 
from the following statement of Richard F. Burton: ‘The Arabs call it El Raml, 
and ascribe its present form to the Imam Jaafar al-Sadik; amongst them it is a 
ponderous study connected as usual with astrology".!? 

Although the preserved geomantic tract ascribed to him may not be genuine 
and his name is seldom cited in later geomantic treatises, the attribution does 
taise the possibility of there having been some relations between geomancy and 
the Ikhwan al-Safa’ (the Brethren of Purity), a sect of the Isma'ili who were 
instrumental in the early propagation of astrology and numerology in the 
Islamic world.” A treatise attributed to Ja‘far al-Sádiq on the divinatory practice 
‘Of jar i$ inclüded in some of the modern printings of one of the Zaniti texts 
mentioned earlier?! 

In addition to the writings of the authorities mentioned above, there were 
other sources of knowledge concerning geomancy that were available in the 
Islamic world by the middle of the thirteenth century. One of the great 
codifiers of geomancy was ‘Abd Allah ibn Mahfüf a/-munayim (‘the astronomer’) 
who lived before 1265 (664 AH). His treatise, which is quite extensive and 





7 An incomplete manuscript of five folios is at the Princeton University Library, Garrett 
Coll. MS 929 (547 AH), while Gotha, Forschungsbibliothek, MS arab. 74, fol. 24b, contains a 
short discussion of geomancy attributed to Ja‘far. 

18 See J. Ruska, Arabische Alchemisten 1I: Gafar al-Sadiq der secheste Imam (Heidelberg, 1924; repr. 
Wiesbaden, 1967), 28-9, and M.G.S. Hodgson, ‘Dja‘far al-Sàdik* in EP (note 6), II, 374-5. The 
best-known and most authoritative treatise on fa’Lnama, a type of sortilege practiced in the Middle 
East, is that which goes under the name of the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq; see H. Masse, ‘Fal-nama’ in 
EP, II, 760-1. See also, R.Y. Ebied and MJ.L.Young, ‘A Treatise on Hemerology ascribed to 
Gafar al-Sadiq’, Arabica 23 (1976), 296-307. 

' Richard F. Burton, First Footsteps in East Africa or, Exploration of Harar (London, 1856), 55-6. 

?? V. Marquet, ‘Ikhwan al-Safa’’ in EP (note 6), I11, 1071-6; and S.H. Nasr, An Introduction to 
Islamic Cosmological Doctrines (Cambridge MA, 1964), 25-106. 

?! al-Zanati, Kitab al-Pasl fi usil tlm al-raml (note 13) in the 1863/1280 printing. See also, T. 


_ Fahd, Djafr’ in EP (note 6), II, 375-7. 


? [n the colophons of two Istanbul manuscripts (Esat. Ef. MS 1988 and Ragip Pisa MS 964) 
the scribes state that both copies were made from a copy dated 664 AH (= AD 1265-6); see T. 
Fahd, La divination arabe: etudes religieuses, sociologiques et folkloriques sur le milien natif de l'Islam (Leiden, 
1966), 201 nt. 4. In addition, Birmingham, Selly Oaks, Mingana Coll. MS 911 was copied in 1300 
[= 1883] from a copy made in 1159 [= 1746] from one made in 664 [= 1265-6]. The author's 
name is clearly written in all recorded copies as ‘Abd Allah (ibn Abi/*Ali) ibn Mahfüf, often 
prefaced by a/-Mambik, and it is unlikely that he is to be identified with the astronomer Jamil al- 
Din Abi al-Qasim ibn Mahfüz al-Baghdadi, whose sj was completed in 1285; for Ibn Mahfüz, 
sce C. Jensen, "The Lunar Theories of al-Baghdad?, Archive for History of Exact Sciences 8 (1972), 
321-8. 
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detailed, is extant in several Arabic manuscripts.2 The title of his treatise is 
often given simply as Kisab JE tle ab-raml (‘Book on the Art of Geomancy’, but, 
according to some manuscript copies and the Ottoman historian Katib Çelebi 
(Hajji Khalifa), the title should be Kitab al-Muthallath JE tha al-raml (‘The Book of 
Triplets in the Art of Geomancy ’),24 

The great astronomer, mathematician, and philosopher Nasir al-Din al-Tüsr 
(d. 1275/ 672AH), also wrote on the art of geomancy. A small Arabic tract under 
his name entitled al-Risdla al-ultaniya f khat al-raml (The Royal Epistle on 
Geomancy) as well as a lengthy treatise on the Same subject entitled simply 
Kitab fi “ilm al rapi] (‘Book on the Art of Geomancy’) are extant.25 Furthermore, 
several Persian treatises ot Parts of treatises on geomancy by Nasir al-Din al- 


A knowledge of geomancy is also to be found in the writings of one of the 
most celebrated theologians of Islam, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi who was born in 
1149 (543 AH) at Rayy near modern Tehran.? In 1178 (574 AH) he composed 


23 In addition to the three mentioned in the Previous note, there are Los Angeles, UCLA 
Near Eastern Coll. 898, MS 129; Oxford, Bodleian, MSS Arab.£.36 and Marsh 216; Manchester, 
John Rylands Library, Arabic MS 373; Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, Arabic MS 5273, Berlin, 
Staatsbibliothek, MSS Mq. 49, fols, 12a-63b (Ahlwardt 4200) and Or. gu. 1734, fols. 1-59b; Patna 
(Bankipore), Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library, Arabic MS H.L. 2077 (cat. 2487); and Cairo, 
Dar al-Kutub, MSS buriif 42, hurüf 43, and hurif mim 70 (fragments); Damascus, Maktabat al-Asad 
al-Wataniya MS 6226; and Princeton, Garrett Coll., Yehuda Arabic MS 4216, fols. 40b-80a. 

24 Manchester, John Rylands, Arabic MS 373 and Oxford, Bodleian, MS Arab.f.36; Fai 
Khalifa, Kashf at-zunsin: Lexicon bibliographicum et encyclopedicum, ed. G. Flügel , 7 vols, (Leipzig, 1835- 
8), V, 373, no. 11365. Note that Oxford, Bodleian, MS Marsh 216 bears the title Kitab Bughyat al- 
Ptál fi sind at alraml Wa-laqwin tadayuf al-ashkal wa. 'aláma (The Desire of Hopes concerning the 
Art of Geomancy and the Schema of Figures and Attributions of Meanings?) with the author 
given as Abü Nasr ibn Tarhan al-Farabi. This attribution js certainly incorrect, for the manuscript 
is clearly an incomplete Copy of the treatise by Ibn Mahfir. 

25 Algiers, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS 1530, fols. 25b-27a, and Princeton, Garrett Coll., 
Yehuda Arabic MS 2748, fols. 38b-39b, contain the Shorter tract whereas Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, MS arab, 880, presents the more extensive work in 90 folios. See Muhammad 
Taqi Mudarris Razavi, Khojah Tas (Tehran, 1956/1335 5), 57-8; and S.H. Nasr, 'al-Tüsi' in 
Dictionary of National Biography, éd. C.C. Gillispie (hereafter DSB), 14 vols. (New York, 1970-6), 
XIII, 508-14. 

. 26 For example, Oxford, Bodleian, MS Laud. Or. 313, fols. 75b-77b and MS Walker 55, fols. 
41b-47b; Patna (Bankipore), Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library, Persian MS 1066; and 
Madras, Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Persian MS 509. An Arabic translation by 
"Abd al-Muhsin Ahmad ibn al-Mahdi of part of a Persian tract is in Paris, BaF, MS arabe 2716, 
fols. 113b-118b. A Turkish translation (from Arabic or Persian ?) of a lengthy treatise by Nasir al- 
Din al-Tūsī on geomancy is now at Hamburg, Stadtbibliothek, MS Orient. 253 (cxlii), fols. 41b- 
163b. 

?! For his life and Writings, see G.C. Anawati, ‘Fakhr al-Din al-Raz?’ in EP (note 6), II, 751.5. 
A treatise on gcomancy is also attributed to the theologian and philosopher Abü Hamid al- 
Ghazzali who died in 1111 (505 AH); the treatise is extant in Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, MS We. 
1218, fols. 1a-11b (Ahlwardt 4204). If this is a valid attribution (which is unlikely), it would be 
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in Persian an encyclopaedia of Muslim science, Jami‘ al-‘ubim, that contains a 
section on the science of geomancy.?? In addition, an extant Arabic manuscript 
concerned in part with geomancy and, in another manuscript, a didactic poem 
("tjiza) on the same subject are both attributed to al-Razi29 

There is a small text containing some geomantic material which has been 
printed several times in this century and which bears the name of the well- 
known ninth-century astrologer Abü Ma'shar al-Balkhi, known to the West as 
Albumasar (d. 886/272 AH). The booklet is entitled "Book of the Meticulous 
Investigator, the Greek Philosopher known as Abü Ma‘shar the Astronomer’ 
(Kitab al-Muhaggig al-mudaggiq al-Ytinani at-faylastif al-shabir bi-Abi Ma'shar aL 
Falaki). No treatise of such a title is attributed to Abū Ma‘shar in the medieval 
biographical dictionaries! The approach to geomancy in this work is an 
unusual one in the Islamic world in that the Sixteen geomantic figures are 
discussed exclusively in relation to the twelve zodiacal houses without any use 
of the customary geomantic tableau. The printed text appears to be identical 
with Abū Ma'shar's tract ‘On the Nativities of Men and Women’ (Kitab Taki‘ al- 
mawlid [-Lrjàl wa-l-nisd’) in which each zodiacal sign is discussed along with its 
three decans (wth), with one important exception. The printed booklet has an 
additional paragraph on a related geomantic figure following the discussion of 
each zodiacal house in the section on the nativities of men, and these extra 
paragraphs are not to be found in the manusctipt copy of Kitab Tak‘ al-mawhid 
4-Lryal wa-L-nisà' which the present authors have examined.? The author of 
these paragraphs was clearly well acquainted with the sixteen geomantic figures 
and the vations meanings and attributes attached to them, although the details 


one of the earliest confirmed dates for a gcomantic treatise. Al-Ghazzali has had attributed to 
him some writings on number symbolism and magic Squares as well as some clearly spurious 
alchemical tracts. See Ullmann, Natur (note 8), 227 and 274; W. Ahrens, ‘Studien über die 
"magischen quadrate" der Araber, Der Islam (1 917), 186-219 esp. 203-5; and Abū Hamid 
Muhammad al-Ghazzali (spurious ?), a/Awfag, ed. Mahmid Hamdi (Cairo, n.d., ¢ 1973]). 

?^ Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Jaui* al-‘ubin (Bombay, 1323/ 1905), 187-9. Compare Hajji Khalifa, 
Kashf al-zunün (note24), II, 560 entry no. 3923, 

? Florence, Biblioteca Laurentiana, MS Or. 329 and an urjiva in Vatican, Biblioteca 
Apostolica, MS arab. 1106, fols. 131a-136b. 

9? Printed in Cairo several times, including 1905 (1323 H) and 1910 (1328 H), and in Beirut in 
1982. See also J.-M. Faddegon, ‘Notice sur un petit traité d’astcologie attribué à Albumasar (Abü 
Ma‘Sar)’, Journal "Asiatique 213 (1928), 150-8, who does not, however, mention its geomantic 
contents. 

?! Ibn al-Nadim, Kitab al-Fihrist, ed. G. Flügel, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1871), I, 277 and The Fibrist of 
al-Nadir. A Tenth-Century 5. urvey of Muslin Culture, tens. Bayard Dodge, 2 vols. (New York, 1970), 
II, 656-8; Ibn al-Qifüi, Ta'rikh at bukamd’, ed. J. Lippert (Leipzig, 1903), 154. See also D. Pingree, 
‘Abt Ma'shar' in DSB (note 25), II, 32-39, esp. 38, who aligned the printed tract with a work 
entitled. Kirab a Mawálid al-saghir ("The Small Book of Nativities) which is not extant today in 
manuscripts of that tide. 

? Los Angeles, UCLA Near Eastern Coll. 898, MS 60. 
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possible source for geomancers. Consequently, a final assessment of Abi 
Ma‘shar’s role in the diffusion of geomancy must await further investigation. 
Of the writings just discussed, some are not vety detailed in their 


c 


information regarding ‘thy al-raml, and some, such as those by Nasir al-Din al- 


century, when the geomantic device which is the object of this study was 
executed. No doubt, in the first part of the thirteenth century there were 
additional sources for the knowledge of geomancy, whose titles and authors are 
not known to us today. 

Lot-books that employ geomantic figures were apparently known in the 
thirteenth century, but they have not been included in the summary just 
Presented, for they represent a very different form of geomancy and were not 
at all likely to have influenced the maker of this device. The geomantic lot- 
books are geomantic in name only, for the basic procedures are different. The 
methods employed in the lot-books do not make use of tableaux and some- 
times not even of geomantic figures. In some of these methods, dots were 
made at random and then the number divided by twelve with the remainder 
giving the page and line where the answer to the inquiry would be given for any ` 
one of a list of 144 questions.55 There is considerable confusion in much of the 


—_ 


B Ullmann, Natur (note 8), 322 nt. 4. 

?! One reference is in Pacis, BnF, MS arabe 2730; see Carra de Vaux, 'La géomancie' (note 8), 
302 nt. 1. An Arabic geomantic treatise by Abū ‘Abd Allah ibn Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al- 
Lakhmt al-Andalusi, written in 1875 (1292 AH), also cites Abū Ma'shar as an authority (Los 
Angeles, UCLA Near Eastern Coll. 898, MS 618, fol. 22), and he is cited as well in a Provençal 
Bcomantic treatise written about AD 1330 (P. Meyer, "Traités en vers provençaux sur l'astrolopie 
et la géomancie’, Romania 26 (1897), 225-75, esp. 262). 

55 Three Turkish manuscripts are extant of geomantic lot-books supposedly written by ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Auis (or Ani) for the eighth-century caliph Hárün al-Rashid (London, British Library, 
OIOC MS Harl. 262 and MS Harl. 5522 as well as Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, Turkish MS 1509). 
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literature, both primary and secondary, between the counting of points any time 
they have been put down at random and what one might call the classical type 
of m aLramí, consisting of the sixteen possible geomantic figures with the 
production of a tableau from them according to precise rules.56 

To add to the confusion, in Persian treatises the term ram/is applied to two 
types of divination: the traditional form of geomancy — the type employed on 
this device — and the throwing of brass dice strung together in groups of four. 
Although these are commonly called ‘geomantic dice’, their markings do not 
produce a geomantic figure, and divination using such dice is a form of lot- 
casting related to the sortes of classical antiquity rather than true geomancy.?? 


The author is possibly to be identified with ‘Abd Allah al-Asni (or al-Ansi) named in Arabic lot- 
books, which are not, however, geomantic; see P. Kunitzsch "Zum Leber /A/fadbo! ein Nachlese’, 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgentandischen Gesellschaft 118 (1968), 297-314, and ‘Der Liber /Affadbo£. ein 
arabischen Losbuch und seine Schicksale im Morgen- und Abandland’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgentandischen Gesellschaft, Suppl. I, 2 (1969), 667-72. Kunitzsch argues that the Arabic (non- 
geomantic) lot-books, related to the "Liber Alfadhol of the Latin tradition, do not predate the 
twelfth century. For further discussion of Latin geomantic lot-books going under the name of 
Alfodhol or Alfadhol, see Lynn Thorndike’s articles, &4/fodbo/ and Almade/ Hitherto Unnoted 
Medieval Books of Magic in Florentine Manuscripts’, Speculum 2 (1927), 326-331, ‘Alfodhol de 
merengi again’, Speculum 4 (1929), 90, and ‘Alfodhol and Almadel once more’, Speculum 20 (1945), 
88-91. Gerhard Eis has edited a medicval German lot-book in which one of the sixteen 
geomantic figures is produced to determine the answer (G. Eis, W'abrsagetexte des spätmittelalters aus 
Handschriften und Inkunabelen (Texte des späten Mittelalters, 1], Berlin, 1956). 

36 Also in the class of lot-books there should be placed the so-called ‘manual of geomancy' 
entitled Experipentarius written or translated by Bernard Silvester of Tours written in the twelfth 
century. This treatise does not cast a geomantic tableau or even one geomantic figure, but rather 
describes a procedure for setting down points at random, dividing by 7, and using the remainder 
to determine the answer selected from the lot book. See M.B. Savorelli, ‘Un Manuale di 
Geomanzie presentato da Bernardo Silvestre da ‘fours (XU Secolo): L’Experimentarins, Rivista 
Critica di Storia della Filosofia 14 (1959), 283-342, and C.S.F. Burnett, “What is the Experimentarius of 
Bernardus Silvestris? A preliminary survey of the material’, Archives d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire 
du Moyen Age 44 (1977), 79-125. The Oxford, Bodleian Library, Western Manuscripts, MS Digby 
46, a fourteenth-century copy of the Experimentarius, has set into the inside front cover of the 
volume two interlocking wooden cogged wheels with twenty-cight and thirteen teeth, by which 
one can find a random number, rather than by counting random points. This rather mechanical 
way of obtaining a number is very different in principle from the determination of the geomantic 
figures on the device by Muhammad ibn Khutlukh al-Mawsili now at the British Museum. 

37 For a study of so-called ‘geomantic dice’, see E. Savage-Smith, Divination’ in F.R. 
Maddison and E. Savage-Smith, Saence, Tools & Magic [The Nasser D. Khalili Coll. of Islamic Art, 
12], 2 vols. (London/Oxford, 1997), I, 148-57. Confusion in the use of the term rami for 
geomancy and for a form of sortilege employing dice has caused such errors as that of Nasr, who 
labels a photograph of two sets of such dice as "Instruments used in geomancy’, see S. Nasr, 
Islamic Science. An Ilustrated Study (London, 1976), 207. Furthermore, the circular plate pictured by 
Nasr in the same photograph as another geomantic instrument is in reality unrelated to ram? in 
either sense, but rather is a plate closely resembling the back of a compass used for finding the 
qibla, the direction towards Mecca. That is, the plate gives the names of 34 cities and their 
corresponding directions and inpirdf, which is the angle that determines the direction toward 
Mecca. Such a plate is used neither in 4/7 aram? (geomancy) nor in soxtilege with dice. 
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The device studied here contains some features apparently not found in 
extant Arabic, Persian, or Turkish writings on geomancy dating from before the 


insttument was quite familiar with written treatises on the subject, for in one 
inscription he has the device say of itself: ‘from my intricacies there comes 
about insight superior to books concerned with the study of the att.’ 

In view of the confused and not overly large corpus of geomantic writings 
prior to the fourteenth century, this intricate device proves to be of 
considerable importance for the history of the occult sciences, complementing 
its value as a fine example of thirteenti -century Islamic metalwork. In addition, 
the tablet itself is a unique concept in the history of geomancy, since there seem 


geomantic device from any culture remotely similar to it. 

It does seem likely that a dust board was employed by some geomancers, for 
the word /&bf occurs frequently in geomantic treatises where it could mean 
either the abstract sixteen-place tableau or a dust board on which the tableaux 
of geomantic figures were produced. The word sekht occurs in medieval 
Arabic mathematical Writings as a term for a small board lightly covered with 
sand on which one could mark down numerals and then erase them by 
smoothing over the sand or dust or by covering it with additional dust.» It is 
entirely likely that such a board would have been used for matking down the 
geomantic figures until Paper and pen later became sufficiently available to 
teplace it. The several references in AY layla wa-layla ("The Thousand and One 


ean eaaa PI 

% For example, Los Angeles, UCLA Near Eastern Coll. 898, MS 88, p. 31, uses the term 
takbt for the surface which you mark with a stylus, mi, once calling it sakbt lawh ‘dustboard’, In 
one of the printed texts attributed to al-Zanaü the word is more frequently used for the 
completed sixteen-place tableau of geomantic figures from which the reading is derived, but it is 


. also used as a tablet of sand (takbt min atram) on which you mark with a stylus, galam, the row of 


dots and form the first four figures; see al-Zanàti, Kztzb al-Fasl f£ usil tha al-rapl {note 13, copy 
dated 1280 AH), 18, 24-5, e; passion. 

*?? Küshyàr ibn Labban, Prinaples of Hindu Reckoning. Kitab £F nail hisåb al-bind, ed. and trns. 
Martin Levey and Marvin Petruck. (Madison, WI, 1965) 5.6 4 passim, AS. Saidan, ‘The 
Comprehensive Work on Computation with Board and Dust by Nasir al-Din al-Tüsr ^, al Abbatb 
20 (1967), 91-163 and 213-92, See also M. Souissi, ‘Hisib al-ghubar’ in EP (note 6), III, 468-9, 
who suggests that the tablet may not necessarily have been covered with dust but rather covered 
with clay in which figures could have been marked and erased by a stylus. 

^! A collection of Arabic stories comprising The Thousand and One Nighis appears to have 
formed about a Persian framework and to have developed with many additions from various 
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dust board is quite different, however, from a device designed to generate the 
geomantic figures mechanically, which is the nature of the instrument we are 
here discussing.*! 


II. Principle Method of Casting a Tableau 


In Islamic geomancy, divination is accomplished by forming and then 
interpreting a design consisting of sixteen positions, each of which is occupied 
by some geomantic figure. This design is referred to as the geomantic tableau. 
The figures that occupy the first four positions are of primary importance in 
constructing the tableau, for they determine the occupants of the other twelve 
places. Consequently, the formation of these first four figures, called the 
Mothers (wmmabat), is of great significance. Ordinarily each of the Mothers is 
made by marking in the dust or sand or on a piece of paper four horizontal 
lines of dots, one row below another (see Fig. 1). Among some practitioners of 
geomancy these rows of dots ate made by the person seeking advice or the 
answer to some question, whereas in other practices the diviner or geomancer 
being consulted puts down the marks. It is always stressed that the dots should 
not be counted as they are made, but rather the hand should make the marks 
while the conscious mind is totally absorbed in reflection on the question or 
problem. 

Since there are four Mothers to be formed, sixteen rows of dots must be 
made in all (see Fig. 1). After this has been done, each row is examined in tutn 
and the dots are grouped in pairs so as to find whether the row has an even or 





locations from the ninth and tenth centuries AD, taking final shape in the thirteenth century (see 
E. Littmann, ‘Alf layla wa-layla’ in EF (note 6), I, 358-64). A tablet of sand (takAt rami ot takht al- 
ramh and a stylus of brass (galam min nubás) figure prominently in the story of “Ali Shar and 
Zumurrud (the 320th to 326th night), while a gift of a geomantic sand board of gold (rakhi rami 
min dbabal) is mentioned in the tale of Qamar al-Zaman (the 202nd night); see Kitab Alf layla wa- 
layla, 4 vols. (Bulag, 1862/1279AH), II, 18-19, 196-8, and 200-3; The Book of the Thousand Nights and 
a Night, tens. Richard F. Burton, 6 vols. (London, 1885; rpc New York, 1962), 1117-8, and 1464- 
74; and Husain Haddawy, The Arabian Nights I: Sindbad and Other Popular Stories (New York, 
1995), 197. The tales of Jawda the Fisherman, Shimàs and Jali’ad, Gharib and his brother Ajib, 
and Delilah the Crafty also mentioned a geomantic dustboard or tablet; see O. Rescher, ‘Studien 

_tiber der Inhalt von 1001 Nacht’, Der Islam 9 (1919), 1-94, esp. 36-8. The practice of geomancy 
with a square box of sand plays an important role in the story of Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp, which is not usually grouped as one of the Thousand and One Nights; see H. Zotenberg, 
Histoire dAlé al-Din on la lampe merveillense (Paris, 1888), 11, 62-3, and 76; R.F. Burton, Supplemental 
Nights to the Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, Bossaorah Edition, 3 vols. (London, n.d.), IIT, 
68, 156-7 and 179-80; and Haddawy, The Arabian Nights If: Sindbad, 81-163. 

41 Also very different from the present device is the thin brass astrological/geomantic plate 
from a late Safavid workshop, now in the Khalili Collection, Acc. no. SCI33. It is engraved on 
both sides with numerous Persian inscriptions, laid out in concentric circles, presenting a 
gazetteer as well as astrological aligaments and an arrangement of geomantic figures. See Savage- 
Smith, ‘Divination’ (note 37), I, 158-9. 
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an odd number of dots, If the number of dots in the row is even, then that row 
is represented by a pair of dots; if the number is odd, then by only one dot. In 
this way there is obtained, for each Mother, a vertical column of fout marks, 
each of which is one or two dots. 
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Fig. 1. The formation of the first four figures of a geomantic tableau. 
The four geomantic figures thus formed ate then placed side by side, with 


the first one on the tight, the second one immediately to the left of it, and so 
on. From these four Mothers occupying positions I through IV in the tableau, 


Daughters Mothers 
VII VII VI V III II I 
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Fig. 2. An example of a complete geomantic tableau, with Roman 
numerals marking the number of the position or ‘house’. 
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the remaining figures in the tableau are produced as shown in Fig. 2. 

The figure for position V is formed by taking the top row of marks in the 
Mothers from right to left and writing them as a column from top to bottom. 
The ones for positions VI, VII, and VIII are obtained similarly by taking the 
second, third, and fourth rows respectively, in the Mothers, always going from 
right to left, and turning them into columns. The figures thus produced and 
placed in positions V through VII are commonly known as the Daughters 
(banat). 

For position IX a figure is produced in an entirely different way, for here 
only the first and second Mothers are used, and they are in a sense ‘added’ 
together. Starting with the top row, the marks of the two figures are combined. 
If the sum is even, then two dots are placed in the top row of the new figure; if 
the sum is odd, only one dot is put there. By adding in this way the dots in the 
second row of the two Mothers, the number of dots for the second row of the 
new figure is determined, and likewise the number of dots for rows three and 
four. All the temaining figures are formed by combining a previously 
determined pair of figures: for example, by adding figures in positions III and 
IV we find the figure for position X, the figure V ‘plus’ the figure in VI yields 
the figure for XI, and so forth. Finally, when one has obtained the figure for 
position XV from those occupying positions XIII and XIV, the final figure, the 
one in position XVI, is found by combining in this same manner the figures in 
positions XV and I, and this completes the formation of the geomantic tableau. 

The device that we ate examining was designed so that it was unnecessary to 
put down the sixteen tows of dots as the first step in finding the four Mothets. 
Instead it is cleat that these four figures are obtained by moving the four curved 
slides which are located in the upper right-hand portion of the face of the 
device (see Pl. 1). 

Since each geomantic figure consists of four marks, and each mark consists 
of either one or two dots, there is a total of sixteen (Le., 2*) possible figures. 
Each figure has à name and vatious meanings. Furthermore, the geomantic 
treatises give numerous alignments between the figures and such items as the 
planets, the zodiacal signs, the four classical elements, parts of the human body, 
and so forth. These alignments play a role in the interpretation of a particular 

‘tableau, but the alignments and interpretive methods vary considerably from 
author to author. The sixteen figures are described in the next section, where 
the name of each and the unique alignment of the figures found on the device 
under consideration are discussed. 

There are sixteen positions or ‘houses’ (bay#t; sing. bay?) in the complete 
tableau. Although there are also sixteen different geomantic figures, it can be 
proved that it is impossible for all sixteen figures to appear in a tableau. In 
other words, in a properly drawn tableau some figure must be in more than one 
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house. Another feature of every correct tableau is that the geomantic figure in 
position XV is an even figure — that is, the figure must have an even number of 
dots. Observation of this Property of the tableaux was stated by Arabic geo- 
mantic writers as eatly as the thirteenth century, and, furthermore, they gave 
arguments explaining the reason for this characteristic.4 

Because of the method of combining geomantic figures as used in the 
production of figures to occupy houses IX through XVI, described above, 
Islamic geomancy has a pronounced mathematica] structure. In fact, the set of 
all sixteen geomantic figures forms, under the 'addition process, an algebraic 
Structure known as a finite commutative group. Although the topic has been 
telatively ignored by historians of Science, some attention has recently been 
given to it by ethnologists, and there has been an attempt at a structural 
analysis. It would seem, however, that there is still a considerable amount of 
research to be done before much of a definitive nature can be said regarding 
the structures underlying the practice of geomancy.*? 


III. Detailed Desctiption of the Geomantic Tablet 


The Islamic geomantic device now in the possession of the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities of the British Museum is signed by Muhammad ibn 
Khutlukh al-Mawsili and dated 639 AH (= AD 1241-2). From the maker's nisba 


century.45 
A second piece of metalwotk also signed by Muhammad ibn Khutlukh al- 
Mawsili has recently been discovered — an undated incense-burner that is stated 


eS 


® For readers interested in mathematical proofs of these properties, see R. Jaulin, La 
Géomance. analyse formelle [École Pratique des Hautes Études, Sorbonne, Cahiers de l'Homme, n.s., 
4] Paris, 1966), 20-3 and 27. 

^! Bee M. Pedrazzi, Le Figure della Geomanzia: Un Gruppo Finito Abeliano’, Physis 14/2 
(1972), 146-61; M. Ascher, ‘Malagasy Ji&idy A Case in Ethnomathematics’, Historia Mathematica 
24 (1997), 376-95; and the monograph by the French structural anthropologist Robert Jaulin, La 
Géomaneie (note 42). For a critical study of the latter work, see M.B. Smith, ‘The Nature of Islamic 
Geomaucy with a Critique of a Structuralist’s Approach’, Studia Islamica 49 (1979), 5-38. 

4 DS. Rice, ‘Inlaid Brasses from the Workshops of Ahmad al-Dhaki al-Mawsil, 4s 
Orientalis 2 (1957), 282-326, 

6R. Harari, ‘Metalwork after the Early Islamic Period? in ALU. Pope, 4 Survey of Persian Art 6 
vols.(Oxford, 1938-9), V, sec. Xii, 2466-2539 esp. 2495 and VI, plates 1276-1396, 
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to have been produced in Damascus, possibly made a few years before the 
geomantic device.“ It is unusual amongst incense-burners because of the archi- 
tectural nature of its design, and it possibly reflects Sasanian influences on 
craftsmen working in Greater Syria in the early thirteenth century. No other 
examples of his work are recorded and no information on him is available 
except what can be gleaned from the objects themselves. 

From the standpoint of design and metallurgical craftsmanship, the geo- 
mantic tablet is very similar to the incense-burner beating his name and 
compares favoutably with some twenty-five pieces of metalwork associated 
with Mosul, including a celestial globe made by Muhammad ibn Hilal al- 
Munajjim al-Mawsili in 1275-6 (674 AH) that was produced after the centre of 
metalwotk began to decline following the sack of the city by the Mongol 
Hulagu in 1260.47 A compatison might also be made with some of the 
outstanding and roughly contemporary examples of Syrian-Egyptian scientific 
instruments, such as the celestial globe? made by the Egyptian architect and 
mathematician Qaysar ibn Abi l-Qasim ibn Musafir al-Ashrafi al-Hanafi in 
1225—6 (622 AH) for the Ayyübid ruler of Egypt al-Malik al-Kamil, the nephew 
of Salah al-Din (Saladin). Even mote fruitful is a comparison with the fine 
astrolabes made by ‘Abd al-Karim al-Misti who worked for the last Ayyübid 
and the first Mamlük ruler of Egypt, which display similar decorative bands.” 

It is not the purpose of the present study to elaborate upon the importance 
of this tablet to the history of the minor arts and metallurgy, but it is evident 
that this geomantic tablet is an exceptionally fine example of the inlaid 
metalwork produced by the craftsmen of thirteenth-century Greater Syria, 
Egypt and Iraq. The device is of a brass alloy having a rich reddish colour and 
is in three basic pieces — front plate with attached dials, back plate, and the 
frame enclosing them. The device is amply covered with inscriptions, 
decorative devices, and arabesque inlaid in gold and silver. The instrument 
measures 33.7 cm in length and 19.6 cm in height, not including the 5.4 cm 


46 James Allan, ‘Muhammad ibn Khutlukh and the History of Early Islamic Incense-burners’ 
in James W. Allan, Metalvork of the Islamic World. The Aron Collecion (London, 1986), 25-34 and 66- 
9. 

] 4? British Museum, Dept. of Oriental Antiquities, Inv. no. 71.3.1. See R.H. Pinder-Wilson, 
‘The Malcolm Celestial Globe’ in The British Museum Handbook. Vol. I; The Classical Tradition 
(London, 1976), 83-101; and E. Savage-Smith, Is/amicate Celestial Globes. Their History, Construction, 
and Use (Smithsonian Studies in History and Technology, 46] (Washington, D.C., 1985), 219-20 
no. 4. 

48 Museo Nazionale, Naples; see Savage-Smith, Celestial Globes (note 47), 218-9 no. 5. 

Two such astrolabes are extant, one dated 625 AH (= 1227-8) and the other 633 AH 
(=1235-6). The former is now at the Museum of the History of Science, Oxford, and the latter in 
the Department of Oriental Antiquities of the British Museum. Unfortunately the inscription on 
the latter has been reworked and hence is unreliable. See L.A. Mayer, Islamic Astrolabists and Their 
Works (Geneva, 1956), 29-30 and pl. xiib; and Allan, ‘Muhammad ibn Khutlukh’ (note 46), 33. 
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high projection by which it can be suspended (see Pl. 1 for an overall view of 
the front of the device), 

The front plate has nineteen small circles, each of a diameter of 3 cm 
surmounted by a window exposing a sector of a small dial that rotates beneath 


nested at the right of the front plate behind openings in the front plate, the 
largest of radius 8 cm (see Pls. 1 and 4). The numerous inscriptions are inlaid in 
either gold or silver wire. 

The front plate of the tablet, with dials attached to it from behind (see PI. 2), 
is recessed in a metal frame which holds it in the manner of a picture frame. To 
the top of the frame is attached a device for hanging the tablet, and on the four 
sides of the frame there is a poem engraved and inlaid in silver against a 
background of arabesque (see Pls. 8—1 1). The front edge of the frame jis 
decorated with a silver inlaid band formed of a trefoil alternately upside down 


The manner in which the geomantic tablet was designed to be suspended 
closely resembles that common in astrolabes.59 The decorative triangular 
Projection attached to the top edge of the frame (PL. 1) is like the kursi 


halqa (‘ting’) of diameter 3.4 cm. Both the ring and the handle are decoratively 
engraved. To this ring would probably have been attached a cord, tga, as was 
done with astrolabes. 


50 See W. Hartner, "The Principle and Uses of the Astrolabe' in Pope, Survey (note 45), TII, 
2539—54 and VI, plates 1397-1404; reprinted with additions in W. Hartner, Oriens-Occidens: 
Ausgewählte S chriften zur Wissenschafts- und Kulturgeschichte Festschrift vum, 60 Geburtstag [Collectanea 3] 
(Hildesheim, 1968), 287-311, esp. 292. 

?! Oxford, Museum of the History of Science, Inv. no. IC 5, 

52 London, Khalili Coll., Acc. no. MTW825; see Maddison and Savage-Smith, Jaen, Tools e» 
Magic (note 37), 1, 206-9; and Orient de Saladin (note 1), 209 no. 221. 
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seems, consequently, a strong possibility that the metalworker who executed 
this geomantic tablet - Muhammad ibn Khutlukh al-Mawsili — was also an 
astrolabe maker, though no astrolabes bearing his name are known to be extant. 
An association with the astrolabe industry is further borne out by the fact that 
the incense-burner that he is known to have made also has decoration similar to 
that on astrolabes.* 

To the back of the front plate are attached nineteen small independent dials 
of diameter 4.4 cm (see Pl. 2). The dials are not cogged nor interrelated in any 
way. One larger dial of diameter 8.7 cm is also attached to the front plate. The 
significance of these rotating dials becomes evident in the following discussion. 
Four semicircular channels contain four 90° sliding arcs, the largest having a 
radius of 8 cm. On the back of the front plate, four metal strips have been 
placed across the channels to keep the sliding arcs within the channels. 

The back plate (Pl. 12) sits within the back of the frame and is held in place 
by two small pins, one in the middle of each of the long sides, which can be 
turned over the edge of the back plate to retain it in the frame. The back plate 
is bordered by a rectangular inscription, the background of which is filled with 
arabesque and some letters terminating in arabesque; it is inlaid with silver, with 
decorative devices placed at the four corners and at the centre of the two longer 
sides. In the middle of the back is a diamond-shaped band containing a second 
insctiption inlaid in silver against a background of engraved and inlaid 
arabesque. This band is intertwined by two other bands which are filled with 
spiralling vines of inlaid silver. These bands form within the lozenge a central 
circle containing a short engraved inscription. 


THE MAKER AND AN OWNER 


Nothing is known of the maker of this elaborate device except his name which 
is inscribed in Naskh script, inlaid in silver, on the front of the device beneath 
the four sliding arcs in the upper right-hand corner (see Pls. 1 and 4; for a 
transcription, see Appendix, item 1): 


The work of Muhammad 
ibn Khutlukh al-Mawsili 
in the year 639 [= 1241-2]. 


The equivalent of the Latin opus in the signature is the noun sana‘a(#), written 
with diacritical dots over the #4’ marbita, which occurs frequently on scientific 
instruments.54 On the incense-burner also made by him, the signature is 


53 Allan, ‘Muhammad ibn Khutlukh’ (note 46), 33. 
S Sana‘a(t) is clearly the most frequently employed term on Islamic celestial globes, while the 
noun ‘al occurs only twice on globes before the sixteenth century; see Savage-Smith, Celestial 
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virtually identical, except that the first word can be read as the verb sana‘ahy 
(‘made it) rather than as a noun since it lacks dots over the ta’ zarbijfa,55 
Whether or not Muhammad ibn Khutlukh al-Mawsili was also the designer 
of this unusual concept for producing a geomantic reading, and hence was well 
read in the geomantic literature and à practicing geomancer himself, is an open 
question. His name is not mentioned in any of the geomantic literature 
Surveyed. From the employment and design of a Suspensory apparatus 


came into the collection of the British Museum. Since it is the sole inscription 
on the tablet which is engraved only, not inlaid in gold or silver, and it employs 
a slightly different style of calligraphy from the rest of the device, it is likely that 
it was added later, 


Globes (note 47), 214. LA. Mayer, however, asserts that the noun sanasa rately occurs on 


astrolabes; Mayer, Islamic Astrolabists (note 49), 13 nt. 1. 

55 Allan, ‘Muhammad iba Khutlukk’ (note 46), 33 and 66.8. 

S For example, see Mayer, Islamic Astrolabists (note 49), 13-14 and 21. 

57 The name could also be read as Muhammad al-Mukhiis al-Bukhari, since the final bg? of 
muhtasib is not well formed. 
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inspector of the markets and weights and measures -- that is, an official of that 
branch of the legal system referred to as the isba system.** If indeed he was the 
person for whom this geomantic device was actually designed and executed, the 
high quality of the metalwork and a reference to the owner being supetior to 
the rest of mankind in an inscription on the edge of the frame would indicate 
that he was a very wealthy and important person. 


THE SMALL DIALS 


On the front of the tablet there are nineteen small circular regions. The border 
of each region is reptesented by two finely drawn concenttic circles of inlaid 
silver wire. In the centre of each circle is a small knob which serves as a pointer 
and rotates a dial behind the engraved circle, causing individual geomantic 
figures to appear in the open window. Each engraved circle is divided by inlaid 
silver wire into sixteen sectors, in addition to the open window. In these sixteen 
sectors are inscribed in gold inlaid wire in Kufic script the names of the sixteen 
geomantic figures, while on the plate beneath, each figure is represented by 
configurations of inlaid silver dots. Since the order of the figures on the plate is 
the same as that which occurs on the dial beneath, it seems that the purpose of 
the pointer was to indicate the name of the figure visible in the window. 
Considerable care was obviously taken in the design and placement of these 
small plates so that none of the sixteen figures on a plate would appear in the 
window when the pointer was aligned with the open window itself. The device 
seems, however, to have been repaired many times, the circular plate being re- 
soldered onto the pointer — obviously at times by people unfamiliar with the 
principle of the device, for many of the dials are no longer in proper alignment 
with their pointer. 

All of the nineteen dials have the same inscriptions with the same spellings 
presented in the same order (see Pl. 3 and Appendix, item 3). All of these 
names for the sixteen figures are found extensively in the geomantic literature, 
and, with two exceptions, they seem to be the most frequently used terms. The 
meaning of some of the names is a bit obscure, and it is difficult to give precise 
English equivalents of them For a few figures, such as that having the name a/- 
farig meaning ‘path’, the name might be explained by the very form of the 
figure itself. However, to approach the meanings of most of the names in this 
manner seems to lead to highly questionable interpretations. 


54 Scc C. Cahen, 'Hisba' in EP (note 6), IIT, 485-93. 
5" For such a discussion, see J.C. Hébert, ‘Analyse structurale des géomancies comoriennes, 
malgaches, et africaines’, Journal de la Société des Africanistes 31 (1961), 115-208, esp. 121-2. 
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Pl. 3. Detail of one of the nineteen small dials 


. [Brit. Mus. Neg. no. 046131] 
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The following list presents the inscriptions around the small engraved 
circles, reading clockwise from the open window, along with the corresponding 
geomantic figure which appears on the rotating dial: 





er 25 oo 
al-jamá'a 99 

oo 
tariq 3 
nusra &ba|rya] 8, 

oo " 
nusra dapehbila] a8 | 
qabd da|khi]] ds | 

i 
t 
gabd khi] ^ 4» 

oo 
bayad 88 

oo 
bumra cos 

oo | 

am o 
al-hiyan 83 
inkis $8 

o 

‘ataba da|kbila| ¥ 
‘taba kha[ja $ 

oo 

awrá* oo 
9 

jawdala & 

ajtima' Ki 

oo 

sca E 


o 


The first figure, which contains the maximum number of points (eight) you 
can have in a figure, is given the common Arabic term a/jamd‘a meaning a 
collection or assemblage of things or people. This is virtually the only term 
found in the literature for this figure, except for the so-called ‘Berber’ term and 
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the additional name al-sakima (‘well-being’) given it by Ibn Mahfūf.so 

The second figure, which has the minimum number of points (four), is 
called fariq meaning ‘way’ or ‘path’; and it is the only term used for the figure. 
Nusra kbárja has a somewhat obscure meaning, possibly ‘diminishing victory’ 
or ‘external help’, while nusra dikhila means something like ‘incteasing victory" 
or "internal help’; these names are nearly universal terms for the two figures, 
though a/-sultan ‘the ruler’ and sashmir ‘preparing or despatching something’ are 
Provided respectively by Ibn Mahfüf. 

Qabd dikhil is also a term whose meaning is not altogether clear. Qabd means 
‘the act of taking or seizing something’ and can sometimes mean ‘prize’ or 
‘possession’. Hence qabd dákhil might be translated as ‘increasing seizure’ or 
possibly as ‘internal prize or property’. Qabd khanj might similarly be translated 
as ‘diminishing seizure’ ot possibly ‘external Property’. Bayád means ‘white’ and 
bumra "red". The latter two, as well as the previous two, are essentially the only 
terms employed in the literature for these figures, though Ibn Mahfaf adds a/. 
laban ‘milk’ and al-damm ‘blood’ for the last two. 

The name a/-biydn appears to be one of several variant spellings of the word 
at-labyan, the latter spelling being the most commonly found. The word means 


` the two jawbones, uppet and lower, and, in a man, the part on which the beard 


grows. The misspelling found on the device occuts, but very infrequently, in 
geomantic treatises, one of which is by Ibn Mabfü£6 Another name for this 


——————— ÉL 


*' For more detailed discussions of these terms, see Kunitzsch (note 13) and Carra de Vaux, 
(notc 8). For the present discussion the following texts have been most frequently consulted: 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, Oriental Collections, MSS Greaves 40, Arab.f.36, Marsh 21 6, Bodl. Or. 
505, Hunt. 456, Ouseley 156, and Hunt. 193; London, British Library, OIOC, MSS Sloane 2650, 
Or. 2332, and Or. 12395; Paris, BnF, MSS arabe 2716, arabe 5014, arabe 2758, and arabe 2732; 
Princeton, University Library, Garrett Coll. MSS 954 (547 H IID), 929 (547 H IV), and 962 (548 
H); Los Angeles, UCLA, Research Library, Near Eastern Coll. 895, MSS 678 and 686, Near 
Eastern Coll. 898, MSS 88, 618, and 685, and Near Eastern Wellcome Coll. MS 142; Cambridge, 
University Library, MSS Add. 3613(10), Add. 3624(8), Ox. 901(8), Or. 431(7), Corpus Or. 80, and 
Browne Coll. MS Q-2(9). The following printed texts were also compared: Aba Ma'shar, K. a 
Muhaqqiq (note 30); Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Jays" al- ulim (note 28); al-Zanad, K. al-Fas! fi. mål, 
printed in 1863/ 1280, and al. Aqual at-mardiya (note 13); Da'üd al-Antaki, Tadhkira awwali Lalbab 
wa-Ljamt' li-L Gjab al-"ujab (Bulag, 1282 [1865], part 4, 234-42, Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Tünisi, 


- Tashbidh aladbhin bi-sirat biléd al-'arab wa-L-stdan, ed. Khalil Mahmüd ‘Asikir and Mustafa 


Muhammad Mus‘ad (Cairo, 1965); ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Husayni al-Adhami, Risada mizān al-adl fi 
maqasid ahkam al-raml, in K. Shams ai-ma'arif al-kubré wa-lajāif al- awarif li-Abmad ibn ‘Ali aLBgni 
(Cairo, n.d. [1945p, 1-14; Muhammad Bàqir ibn Murtada al-Yazdi, Nafabát al-asrar fi tle al-raml 
(Bombay, 1308 [1 890]); and ‘Abd al-Fattah al-Sayyid al-Tükhi, Manba‘ usül akrami, al-mushtamil ‘ala 
thaminin darsan fi usül lee al-raml (Cairo, 1376 [1956]). Berber terms are beyond the scope of this 
study. 

$' Ibn Mahfif calls at-hiyén a Berber’ term (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Oriental Collections, 
MS Greaves 40, fol. 178a, and MS Arab.£.36, fol. 101b), giving as the Arabic kathir al-hayba ‘of 
great esteem’ and afrajx/ al-kabir ‘the great man’. See also Klein-Franke, ‘The Geomancy of 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali Zunbul’ (note 10), 32, whose reading of sayydn in the text by Ibn Zunbul written in 
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figure is dapik, an adjective meaning ‘laughing’, which occurs in the literature 
about as frequently as a/-/ahydn and its variants. The name inés is probably not 
of Arabic origin, though it might be interpreted as an unusual form derived 
from the root #-&-s meaning to turn something upside down. It is the most 
common term for the corresponding figure, although the passive participle 
manküs meaning ‘inverted’ and hence ‘unfavorable’ and nakis, ‘inverting’, occur 
as well as r2&iza meaning a pole or peg or buried treasure.9? 

The word ‘faba can mean either the lintel or the threshold of a doorway, 
and so ‘taba dakbila is the outside lintel of a doorway while Gaba kbarja is the 
outside threshold of the doorway. These are the two most common terms for 
these figures, although raya fari Joyful banner’ and rakixza thabita ‘fixed pole or 
peg; fixed treasure’ also occur respectively for these two figures. 

The term ara‘ (‘the cautious ones’) comes from the root »—r-' meaning to 
be timid, but it is far from the most frequent word in geomantic manuals for 
the figure, the common one being nagi /-khadd meaning something like ‘pure of 
cheek’ or ‘pure of visage’. The name jawda/a is a bit of a puzzle, for it is from a 
quadriliteral root which is not otherwise attested in medieval or modern 
dictionaries. While it is a common name for this figure, of almost equal 
incidence is the name käsaj ot Aawsaj, meaning to be scanty-bearded. 

The word itimd‘, meaning the act of being arranged or assembled, is the only 
term to be used in the literature for this geomantic figure. The name 54/a, ‘a 
bond or shackle', is the most common label for the last figure in the listing 
above, although the term shikdf occurs occasionally. The latter word refers both 
to an instrument for straightening objects such as spears as well as to the att of 
fighting with a sword. 

Sixteen of the nineteen small circles have an inscription in Kufic script inlaid 
in silver written above the open window, and these form the sixteen positions 
or houses of the geomantic tableau. The names provided for the houses agree 
with those that ate often found in Arabic geomantic treatises. The labels over 
the first eight houses — that is, the eight small circles across the top of the 
device — reading right to left are as follows (see Pl. 1 and Appendix, item 4): 


o The House of Soul and Life 
[t] The House of Property and Wages 
[ru] The House of Brothers and Sisters 





the sixteenth century seems to imply the same reading as yan, which is the verbal noun from the 
third form of the root -y-n and as such means ‘a certain period of time’; see E.W. Lane, An 
Arrabic-English Lexicon, 8 vols. (London, 1863; rpr Beirut, 1968), II, 689. 

€ Ibn Mahfüf gives af-rajul alladbi lapl ‘the man who is most strong of character’. 

63 Various arrangements of diacritical dots are found on the word, such as aga‘, but the most 
common spelling is awra‘/ aur’. 
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[iv] The House of Fathers and Mothers 
Iv] The House of Offspring and Children 
[v1] The House of Iliness and Disease 
[viij The House of Women and Sexual Matters 
VIH The House of Slaughter and Death 
g 
The next row of four houses, reading right to left: 
IX The House of Movement and Chan es 
ix] g 
[x] The House of Power and Glory 
[xi] The House of Hope and Ex ectations 
P p 
XII € House of Enemies and Envious People 
[xri] The H f Enemi d Envi pl 


The small dial to the tight of the centre latge dial: 
[xir] The House of the Questioner 
The dial to the left of the large centre dial: 
[xrv] The House of the Object of the Inquiry 
The small dial on the right below the large centre dial: 


[xv] The House of the Result 
The small dial on the left below the large centre dial: 


[xvi] The House of the Result of the Result 


The three remaining small dials do not bear individual labels and ate grouped in 
an inverted triangular formation at the lower tight of the device. Between the 
two upper dials of this gtoup is the engraved statement that follows, written in 
Kufic script and inlaid in silver (see Pl. 4 and Appendix, item 5): 


In these locations® circles generate the geomantic triplet, 


THE SLIDING ARCS 


Each of the four nested 90° arcs in the upper tight-band portion of the tablet 
(see Pl. 4) contains a slide which may be moved by a small knob attached 


"RM 


51 Reading al-maballat instead of al-balét as engraved. 

6 The term santhallatha, translated here as triplet, occurs frequently in geomantic literature in 
the specialized sense of a group of three ram/ figures, one of which is derived from the other by 
combining, or ‘adding’, them. The word muthallath, as well as muthallatha, also appears as the title 
of the treatise by Ibn Mabfüf, a treatise devoted in large part to the interpretation of triplets (see 
notes 22-24 above). The term muthallatha (and the plural mutballathat) also occurs in astrological . 
literature, but in the very different sense of trines (“iphaitates in Latin treatises) of 120° alignments; 
sec al-Birüni, The Book of Instruction in the Elements of the Art of Astrology, ed. and tens. R. Ramsay 
Wright (London, 1934), 230 sec. 379; and Ullmann, Natur (note 8), 356. 
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Pl. 4. Detail of sliding arcs on front of device, with signature of maker and date 
beneath the smallest arc. [Brit. Mus. Neg. no. 046130]. 
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directly to the slide. Each slide moves independently and contains the geo- 
mantic figures inlaid in silver dots. All sixteen figures appear on each atc in the 
same order of presentation, and, read in an anti-clockwise, direction they form 
the following sequence, listed here from right to left: 


o 
o 


00 90 o [4 00 o o 0o oo o o 00 Qa o o 
[) oo oo o 00 o oo o 00 o o oo 00 o oo o 
00 00 o o 9 `O o0 00 00 oo o o o Q 00 o0 
o oo oo o 0 LI o o0 o oo oo o 00 o o0 o 


Ás one goes from the outermost arc to the innetmost, the figures become 
increasingly crowded as the length of the arc becomes shorter. 

Over the four slides is the following statement, inscribed in Naskh script 
and inlaid in silver (see Pl. 4 and Appendix, item 6): 


We have placed these arcs in order to generate the figures,“ and so those 
that appear next to the separating line at the point of visibility are to be 
considered, and then from them you generate the Mothers. 


A small rivet inserted in the process of constructing the tablet has matted the 
inscription at the point fz-ya tabiry ‘it/they are to be considered’, so that a 
precise reading is not possible at this point.&? 


THE LARGE DIAL 


Above the large central dial is a four-line inscription, in Kufic script and inlaid 
in silver, which reads as follows (see Pl. 1 and Appendix, item 7): 


[1] We have established this circle so that you might learn from it the 

[2] correspondences of the forms of the figures with the forms of 

[3] the lunar mansions, rising and setting. Thereupon the power to interpret 
[4] might belong to it [the circle], but God knows best. 


On the front plate around the large dial engraved in Kufic sctipt and inlaid in 
silver are the four cardinal points. These names are stable and do not turn with 
the dial (see Pls. 1-5 and Appendix, item 8). Below the hemispherical window 
exposing the large circular plate on the front of the device is a semicitcular 
band, containing an inscription inlaid in silver and in Kufic script. In this 
insctiption the device, or possibly the large circular plate, is made to speak the 
following words (see Pls. 5 and 6 and Appendix, item 9): 


ee 

“ Shakl (plural ashkdl) is the usual term for the geomantic figures. See Muhammad ‘Ali al- 
Tahanawi, Kashaf istilibat al-funtin. A Dictionary of Technical Terms Used in the S. etences of the Musulmans, 
ed. Mawlawies Muhammad Wajih, Abd al-Haqq, and Gholam Kadir [Bibliotheca India, 17], 3 
vols. (Calcutta, 1853-62), IT, 784. . 

5 Other readings have also been Suggested, such as fa-yatabayyann ‘it/ they will become clear’. 
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Pl. 5. Detail of one half of the large central dial with the northern—winter quadrant of figures 
at the top. [Brit. Mus. Neg. no. 046128] 
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-summer quadrant of figures at 


, with the southern 


Pl. 6. Detail of other half of the large central dial 





the top. [Brit. Mus. Neg. no. 046129] 
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Pl. 7. Composite photograph showing the complete central dial 
with the four quadrants of figures labelled. 
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From my intricacies there comes about insight superior to books 
concerned with the study of the art [of geomancy]. 


Behind the window rotates a large circular plate turned by an eight-lobed 

knob on the ftont of the plate. In PL 7 the circular plate is shown in its entirety. 
Of course, only half of the plate is visible at any one time through the window 
seen in Pls. 5 and 6. The circular plate edged with inlaid silver wire contains five 
concentric bands: in four of the bands are inscriptions written in Kufic script 
‘with inlaid gold wire, and in the fifth are the sixteen geomantic figures formed 
by inlaid gold dots. In the outermost band are inscriptions giving the 
‘indication’ or omen associated with the adjacent geomantic figure. The figures 
themselves occupy the second concentric band. The third band from the 
outside gives the name of the adjacent geomantic figure. These three bands are 
separated from the two inside bands by a second circle of inlaid silver wire. The 
next innermost band of writing presents the names of certain lunar mansions 
and states whether their tising or setting is intended. In this way an alignment 
of the geomantic figures with some of the lunar mansions is clearly indicated. 
Silver inlaid lines separate the sixteen items in these four bands, but the 
innermost band (separated from the adjacent band by another inlaid silver 
citcle) is divided by silver lines into four equal quadrants. In this way the 
inscriptions in the innermost band gtoup the geomantic figures into four sets 
corresponding to the seasons and the directions of the compass. 

As the dial is turned clockwise, the four quadrants, or groupings of figures, 
appear in the window in the order southern, eastern, northern, and western and 
consequently have the same relative position on the plate as do the four 
stationary cardinal points engraved about the large dial. The arrangement of the 
stationary directions of the compass about the large central dial is the same as 
that of the quadrants on the back of an astrolabe and the orientation of a safiha 
of an astrolabe, which is the disk on which is engtaved a stereographic 
ptojection of the heavens.# Consequently, the placement of South at the top is 
in keeping with the procedures followed by astrolabe makers and astronomers. 

For a transcription of the inscriptions on the large dial, see Appendix, item 
10. Note that in Pls 5, 6, and 7, the geomantic figures represented by inlaid 
silver dots ate displayed hotizontally rather than in the usual vertical manner. 
The only explanation we can offer for this arrangement is the maket’s need to 
conserve space. Also note that in Pls 5 and 6 the symbols of the figures in the 
southern and eastern quadrants, although still horizontal, have been reversed in 
their direction — that is, the symbols in the southern and eastetn quadrants run 
in the opposite direction from those of the other two quadrants. To put it 


Se 
^ Hattner, ‘Principle and Uses of the Astrolabe’ (note 50), 295 and 302. 
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another way, the figures in the southern and eastern quadrants have their heads 
(their topmost marks) at the right end, while the figures in the northern and 
western quadrants have their heads at the left. In all likelihood this is because 
the metalworker held the plate steady in one position when inserting the silver 
studs. If the entire plate were viewed all at once, as in Pl. 7, the figures as placed 
by the maker would read properly. But as the plate 1s turned and viewed 
through the semicircular window, the figures in the bottom half are inverted, 
since the maker failed to take into consideration the effect that the rotating 
movement of the dial would have on the appearance of the figures when 
displayed in the window. 

Since one of the more distinctive features of this device is the association of 
geomantic figures with lunar mansions, it is important that we consider in detail 
this alignment. Before doing that, however, some preliminary remarks on the 
origin and nature of the lunar mansions are necessary. 


Table 1. Inscriptions on Large Rotating Dial 


Lunar mansion / Geomantic name and figure® / Indication 


al-balda, setting al-jawdala ; i Mixed, tending 


toward good omen 


al-haq'a, xising al-bayad l Increasingly mixed 


al-‘owwa’, rising aHariq ; Mixed 
and setting ; 


8 
Gz] 
3 
zi 
E 
o 
J 
8 
Z 


al-thurayyā, ising  / nura dakhila : Increasing good fortune 





^! We have interpolated the geomantic figures within Yee dotted lines so as to show the 
reader the figures in their normal orientation. 
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Table 1. Inscriptions on Large Rotating Dial (Continued) 


Lunar mansion / Geomantic name andfigure / Indication 


























g al-simak, alghafr | al ugla 088o i sS : Constant ill luck 

E rising and setting oo 

8 

S al-han'a, setting / gabd kharij 0808 Decreasing ill fortune 
o 

E al-zuband, abiklil | ‘taba &bárija 000° : g ; Decreasing ill luck? 

> rising 2 i oo 

oO $ 

y al-dabarān, setting / inkis 360° : $8 ; Increasing bad luck 













akbalda, rising / awra‘ 0080 S Increasingly mixed 
RENT opo | | 
at-hag ‘a, setting / albumra 00° i9? | Ill fortune 





al-na in, rising Pi al'jauá'a 





o000 | ; Serious adversity 








al-thurayya, setting / nusra &hánja oo 


o 
0099 


Southern summer quadrant 


Decreasing good 





fortune?! 











at-dhiré’, al-naltha — / aiftima’?? — Qus i i 
and af-farf : do B 





Mixed, neither 


increasing nor decreasing 









al bana, rising / gabd dakhil 





o ioo! Increasing good fortune 
o H i 










al-zubānà, akiklil | ‘staba dīkbila 0008 


Increasing good fortune 
setting 






Eastern spring quadrant 









000 


2 ioi 
al-dabaran, rising 000° i 88 





at-hiyan Decreasing good fortune 









The origin of the system of lunar mansions is obscure and complex. The 
Bedouins of the Arabian peninsula in pre-Islamic times had a Primitive system 
by which they estimated the Passage of time and predicted meteorological 


— 


70 The inscription actually reads khärikh, amended by the present authors to read khan. 
7! The engraver has written sa'd kharija instead of sa'd Abani. 


72 The engraver has written ziumtazaj ‘mixed’ alongside the name of the 


figure jtiza* It 
should be read with the indication 


or interpretation of the figure rather than the name. 
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events so as to locate winter and spring grazing lands whose locations varied 
greatly depending upon the rainfall. The pre-Islamic system called anwa’ was 
based upon a seties of prominent stars whose cosmical settings (setting in the 
west as the sun rises in the east) and heliacal risings (rising in the east with the 
sun) delineate the solar year by breaking it into about twenty-eight periods.” 
The stars themselves were held responsible for weather conditions. Sometime 
before the advent of Islam the Bedouins assimilated from India a system in 
which the zodiac, or ecliptic, was divided into twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
‘mansions’ (mandzz/) of the moon.” These mansions corresponded to places in 
the sky through which the moon passed in its course from new moon to new 
moon in twenty-seven or twenty-eight nights. The course of the moon is 
inclined to the ecliptic at an angle only slightly more than 5°, but its brilliance is 
such that nearby stars cannot be observed; hence the mansions were named for 
stars in the vicinity of but not directly along the ecliptic. Each mansion 
represents one day’s travel of the moon, and corresponds, therefore, to roughly 
13° along the ecliptic beginning at the vernal equinox. 

In superimposing the system of mandzi/ upon the Bedouin grouping of fixed 
stars, the Arabs applied anwa’ star names to the Hindu lunar-mansion divisions 
of the ecliptic. These two systems ate not entirely compatible, however, for one 
is calculated on the basis of the tisings and settings of fixed star groups and the 
other reckoned on regular intervals of the ecliptic taken from the vernal 
equinox. With the precession of the equinoxes, no fixed star will maintain the 
same distance from the vernal equinox. The most commonly accepted value in 
the medieval world for the precession was 1° per 66 years. Consequently one 
star group cannot be successfully aligned with one segment of the ecliptic 
measured from the vernal equinox for an extended period of time. The 
resulting anwd’~manazil system began with a star group in Aries (probably to be 
identified with By Arietis) which corresponded to 0° House of Aries, at the 





| 
! 
| 


T A confusion in the use of the term ‘acronychal’ has occurred in much of the literature on 
lunar mansions; hence we have taken care to avoid the term and consequently have used only 
heliacal and cosmical (see Fig. 3). See also C. Pellat, ‘Anw?’ ' in BF (note 6), I, 523-4. 

: The number of lunar mansions seems to have been originally less than 28. Several theories 
have been put forward as to the origia of this system: that it is Chinese and spread from China to 
India, that it was originally Indian, that it was Babylonian in origin and extended thence to India, 
and that Hellenistic astronomy played a role in the diffusion either as a point of origin or through 
Hellenistic astronomical and trigonometric techniques current in India. See W. Whitney, "The 
Lunar Zodiac’, Oriental and Linguistic Studies 2 (1874), 340-421; P. Yampolsky, The Origin of the 
Twenty-Eight Lunar Mansions’, Osiris 9 (1959), 62-83; F. Hommel, Uber den Ursprung und das 
Alter der arabischen Sternnamen und insbesondere der Mondstationem’, Zeitschrift der Dentschen 
Morgentindischen Gesellschaft 45 (1891), 592-619; S. Weinstock, ‘Lunar Mansions and Early 
Calendars’, Journal of Hellenic Studies 69 (1950), 48-69; and R. Mercier, ‘Studies in the Medicval 
Conception of Precession: Part IF, Archives Internationales d'Histoire des Sciences 27 (1977), 33-71. 
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vernal equinox, in about 300 BC.75 

Following the advent of Islam and the reception and elaboration of Greek 
astronomy and astrology, the earlier Bedouin star groupings were overlaid with 
the Ptolemaic constellations which we tecognize today. In most of the later 
prognostication using lunar mansions (which continued to be employed to 
predict rainfall and other meteorological phenomena), the System was 
interpreted in such a way that it was not affected by the precession of the 
equinoxes — that is, each zodiacal house, or 30? division of the ecliptic, was 
assigned two and one-third lunar mansions. In the Islamic system, the twenty- 
eight mansions are numbered, the first one coinciding (if the system is not 
precessed) with the vernal equinox, the second one occurring about thirteen 
days further into the zodiacal house of Aries. Each lunar mansion was given the 
name attributed to one of the twenty-eight anwd’ star groups, even though the 
Star groups were no longer in the segments of the ecliptic bearing their names. 
The rising of a lunar mansion is most often interpreted as the heliacal tising.76 
An interval of approximately thirteen days passes between the tising of two 
adjacent lunar mansions. When one lunar mansion is rising in the East with the 
sun (heliacally), the fourteenth one from it in the order of the twenty-eight 
lunar mansions will be setting (see Fig. 3). The setting of a lunar mansion in the 
West as the sun rises is called the cosmical setting and occurs at a six-month 








Cosmical setting sunrise Heliacal rising 
West it East 

[eg, no. 17 alikiil] [e.g., no. 3 althurayyd ] 

leg, no. 3 al-tharayyd} [e.g no. 17 vikil) 
West Lt East 

Heliacal setting 12 hours later Cosmical rising 


Fig. 3. Heliacal and cosmical risings and settings of lunar mansions. 


_ 


75 This attempted compounding of the and’ with the lunar mansions (mandgil) gave rise to a 
type of Arabic literature, known as anwd literature, in which lexicographers recorded the Bedouin 
would include a discussion of the system of rains, winds, cold, and other weather conditions, 


lunaires chez les arabes’, Arabica 1 (1955), 17-41 
7 Since the sun’s brightness makes it impossible to see the actual rising of the lunar mansion 
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interval from its heliacal rising. When a lunar mansion sets in the West as the 
sun sets, then it is termed an heliacal setting, and this occurs on the same day as 
its heliacal rising. Similarly, the cosmical rising of a star (in the East as the sun is 
setting) occurs on the same day as its cosmical setting. 

Many of the Arabic terms applied to lunar mansions wete so ancient that 
when the lexicographers recorded them in the ninth century their significance 
had already been lost. Frequently, therefore, only a tentative translation can be 
given. The names appear to be older than many of the pre-Islamic Arabic star 
names, and the imagery behind them more obscure. 

There was a tradition in the Islamic and Latin worlds of associating with the 
lunar mansions abstract patterns of dots or stars in small geometrical designs 
(see Table 2). The thirteenth-century writer on occult sciences al-Büni as well as 
the thirteenth-century cosmographer and geographer al-Qazwini have extensive 
sections on the lunar mansions illustrated with configurations of dots, some of 
which are suggestive of geomantic figures, although neither mention geomancy 
in their treatises."? An Arabic brass celestial globe”? dated 718 H [= 1318-19] 
and signed by ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Burhan al-Mawsili represents the lunar 
mansions by patterns of inlaid silver dots along the ecliptic apparently in the 
same tradition. This particular globe appears to be unique amongst the Islamic 
celestial globes in this feature. Also, patterns of dots obviously related to the 
twenty-eight lunar mansions, though the term is not used, are found in the 
Latin Experimentarius, said to have been translated in the twelfth century from 
Arabic by Bernard Silvester of Tours.® 

In many cases there ts little similarity between the various patterns of dots 
assigned to a lunar mansion and the actual appearance of the stars in that region 
of the sky. Even the number of dots used in a design may be quite different 


7 See Savage-Smith, Celestial Globes (note 47), 119-32; M. Steinschneider, "Über die 
Mondstation (Naxaira) and das Buch Arcandum’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morganlandischen 
Gesellschaft 18 (1864), 118-201; and P. Kunitzsch, Arabische Sternnamen in Europa (Wiesbaden, 1959) 
and Untersuchungen zur Steranomenklatur der Araber (Wiesbaden, 1961). 

78 Ahmad ibn ‘Al al-Bünt, Kitab Shams al-ma'arif al-kubré wa-lofa'if al-‘awarif (Cairo, n.d. [1945)), 
10-25. It is noteworthy that al-Büni, the acknowledged master of the occult sciences in Islam, did 


, not include in his encyclopaedia any mention of geomancy. For al-Qazwini, see Kitab 242 ib al- 


makbhigat wa-gbard'ib. al-manjadét. al-Qazwini’s Kosmographie, 1: Die Wunder der Schöpfung, ed. F. 
Wiistenfeld (Göttingen, 1849), 42-51; a German translation of al-Qazwini’s discussion of lunar 
mansions and the constellations was published by C.L. Ideler, Untersuchungen über den Ursprung and 
die Bedeutung der Sternnamen. Ein Beytrag qur Geschichte der gestiraten Himmels (Berlin, 1809). 

7? Oxford, Museum of the History of Science, Inv. no. 57-84/181, Billmeir Collection. There 
arc, however, reasons for questioning the date of this globe; see Savage-Smith, Celestial Globes 
(note 47), 247-8 no. 60 and fig. 7. 

& In the Experimentarivs associated with Bernard Silvester (see note 36 above), the lunar 
mansions are used to designate the 28 topics of inquiry such as illness, marriage, victories, and so 
forth, each having 28 lines of responses. 
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twenty-fitst mansion, entitled al-balda, is uniformly recognized by writers as 
referring to a starless tegion of the Sky.?! The pattern, however, associated With 
this mansion varies greatly, consisting of four, five, or even twelve dots. 

Table 2 summarizes information tegarding the lunar mansions which is 


sequence of lunar mansions begins, as is cus tomary, with al-sharatan, 
Occasionally a listing begins with a different mansion,® but even then the same 


that given by al-Biranzs (d. 1050/442 AH) in which the mansions tepresent 
twenty-eight arbitrary divisions of the ecliptic beginning at the vernal equinox, 
disregarding the positions in the sky of the asterisms for which the lunar 
mansions are named. The seasonal divisions in the thitd and foutth columns of 
Table 2 are also derived from al-Birüni. 

In column 5 of Table 2, the chart gives the usual number of Stars assigned 
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8! Sce, for example, al-Birüni, The Chronology of Ancient Notions. An English Version of the Athar- 
ul-Bakiya of Adbinini or Vestiges of the Past’ Collected and Reduced to Writing by the Author in AH 390-1, 
AD 1000, tens. E.C, Sachau (London, 1879), 348 and 356. 

82 For example, the Experimentarins begins with the 28th mansion, which it calls Alnazene, 
making Avatha the 2nd in the list. Some anya’ authors began their discussion with a-thurayd, the 
3rd mansion; see Pellat, Dictions rimes’ (note 73), 19. 

8 al-Birüni, Chronology (note 81), 351, and for further discussions of the lunar mansions, see 
335-65. See also al-Birüni, Book of Instruction (note 65), 81-7, sec. 164.6, 

84 “Abd al-Rahman al-Süfi, Suwaru’Lkawakib or Uranometry (Hyderabad, 1373 {1 954), passim; 
partial French translation by HL.C. EC. Schjellerup, Descriptions des étoiles Sixes composée au milieu du 
dixième siècle de notre bre, Par Lastronome persan Abd al-Rahman AlSuf (St Petersburg, 1 874). 

45 See Kunitzsch, Untersuchungen (note 77); and Savage-Smith, Celestial Globes (note 47), 121-32. 

55 The patterns given by al-Qazwini are taken from the text given by L.P.EA. [Louis-Amélie} 
Sédillot , Matériaux Jour servir à l'histoire comparée des Sciences mathematiques chez les grecs et les orientaux, 2 
vols. (Paris, 1849), II, 550-62; they were omitted in the Wiistenfeld edition of al-Qazwint (see 
note 78). Al-Būnī gives two different designs for some of the lunar mansions, in which case both 
are given on the chart; he does not, however, state the number of stars composing an asterism, as 
did al-Süfí; see al-Bünr, Shanes at-ma‘anf (note 78), 18-24. 
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the number of stars stated in that text. The three writings were selected from 
a considerable number of treatises in which the lunar mansions are illustrated 
by abstract patterns because of the importance of the works. They are offered 
only as illustrations of the numerous designs associated with the asterisms and 
are not to be interpreted as the only representations found in the literature. 

We now consider each of the fourteen lunar mansions named on the latge 
dial. Throughout out discussion, these mansions are treated as segments of the 
ecliptic, and the season in which that segment would rise or set is indicated. See 
Fig. 3 to distinguish heliacal from cosmical risings and settings. If the mansions 
are viewed as asterisms and their locations with respect to the equinoxes are 
calculated for the thirteenth century, one finds that the seasonal tising or setting 
of the fourteen mansions mentioned on this device would differ from those 
given in Table 2 in only one instance, which is noted in the discussion of that 
mansion. The seasons associated with the mansions on the large dial (see Table 
1), however, frequently fail to coincide properly with either a heliacal or 
cosmical interpretation of the rising or setting. 


THE QUADRANTS 
NORTHERN WINTER 


al-balda, setting: The twenty-first lunar mansion is named ‘the place’, referring 
to an area behind the head of the Ptolemaic constellation Sagittarius 
which was said to contain no stars. Its heliacal setting would occur in the 
winter, in keeping with the seasonal quadrant in which it is placed on the 
device, while its cosmical setting would be in the summer. 

al-haq'a, rising: The name of the fifth lunar mansion means a tuft of hair, a 
branding mark, or any other distinguishing mark of a horse. Its cosmical 
tising would occur near the beginning of winter, while its heliacal rising 
would be near the beginning of the summer. 

al awwá, rising and setting: The meaning of the name of the thirteenth lunar 
mansion is uncertain, but it appears to be from a root meaning to howl or 
yelp, or to twist or bend. It was sometimes said that the name referred to 
dogs barking behind a latge lion visualized in the sky. Its heliacal rising 
and setting would occur in the autumn, and its cosmical rising and setting 
in the spring — neither in the winter. 

al-thurayya, rising: The third lunar mansion refers to the open star cluster called 
the Pleiades. It is a very old Arabic star name of obscure origin and 
etymology, but was most commonly associated with the pre-Islamic image 





*” The edition by Savorelli has been used for this chart (see note 36). Compare Burnett (note 
36), 118-20. 
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meaning either to fold or to bend, or to brand a camel on the neck. 
Explanations of the word from both meanings appear in the early 





maintains a parallel with the fifth mansion, al-haq 2, discussed earlier. Its 


*5 Sce Hommel, ‘Uber den Ursprung’ (note 74), 597, and Savage-Smith, Celestial Globes (note 
47), 175. 
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SOUTHERN SUMMER 


al-balda, tising: The twenty-first lunar mansion rises heliacally in the winter 
rather than summer, though its cosmical rising would be in the summer. 

al-hag'a, setting: The fifth lunar mansion sets heliacally in early summer and 

cosmically in early winter. 

al-na‘dim, tising: The name of the twentieth lunar mansion means ‘the 
ostriches’ and refers to an early conceptualisation of the Milky Way as a 
river passing through the area now called Sagittarius, with four ostriches 
going toward the river and another four leaving on the other side. Its 
cosmical rising is in the summer, though its heliacal rising is in winter. 

al-thurayya, setting: The heliacal setting of the third lunar mansion, associated 
with the Pleiades, would be in the spring, with its cosmical setting in the 
autumn — neither in the summer. 


EASTERN SPRING 


al-dbira’, al-nathra, and al-tarf: These are the names of the seventh, eighth, and 

ninth lunar mansions, respectively, In the anwa’ tradition a large lion — 
. much larger than the Ptolemaic Leo — was visualized in the sky with its 

forelegs in the Ptolemaic constellations of Gemini and Canis Minor, the 
nose in Cancer, and the eye, forehead, neck, shoulder, and tail tuft in Leo, 
while its hind legs were in Boótes and Virgo. The names of lunar man- 
sions numbered seven through eleven as well as number fourteen all 
reflect the image of this enormous lion. A/dbird“ means the foreleg, a/- 
nathra the cartilage of the nose belonging to the large lion, and a4/arf 
means the glance or vision, also of the large lion. The maker of the 
gcomantic device has not indicated whether the risings or settings are to 
be considered, for he clearly ran out of room. In fact, he had so little 
space that he omitted two letters of the name a^sa[/^r]z. The heliacal 
tisings of all three of these mansions occur in the middle of the summer, 
being around the summer solstice. 

al-ban'a, rising: The si xth lunar mansion rises heliacally in the early summer. 

al-xubánd and alibi, setting: The sixteenth and seventeenth lunar mansions 
bave their cosmical settings in the mid to late spring. 

al-dabaran, rising: The heliacal rising of the fourth lunar mansion occurs in the 
late spring. If the position in the thirteenth century of the actual asterism 
is considered, the rising would occur in the early summer. 


PATIERNSIN THE ALIGNMENTS 


The similarity between the abstract pattern for an asterism and a geomantic 
figure is in some cases quite pronounced. For example, one of the patterns 
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given by al-Büni for the sixth lunar mansion, and also for the seventeenth and 
nineteenth mansions, is in fact a geomantic figure, and others could, were a 
Person so inclined, be interpreted as patts of geomantic figures. The twentieth 
lunar mansion, alna dim, is said by al-Birüni to consist of ‘eight stars, four of 
them lying in the Milky Way in a Square, which are the Descending Osttiches, 
descending to the water, which is the Milky Way; and four of them lying 
outside the Milky Way, also in a Square, which are the ascending ostriches’,8 
That description does not disagree greatly with the pattern given by al-Qazwini 


oo 
D . pum m o8 A 
and suggests the association of the geomantic figure a/jamda ( 33) with that 


lunar mansion, which is in fact the assignment given by given by the device. In 
an Arabic calendar written in Spain in AD 961,% which Presents the anwa’ 
traditions regarding natural phenomena, the Pleiades are illustrated by a series 


of dots closely tesembling the geomantic figure named nusra dakhila ( zs ) with 


which it is associated by the maket of this device. Although al-Qazwini's 
pattern for the Pleiades (the third lunar mansion) does not particularly resemble 
this geomantic figure, it does contain six dots which both al-Süfi and al-Birüni 
gave as the number of stars in this asterism. 

Even though certain of the astetism designs would seem to suggest 
geomantic figures or parts of them, explicit alignments of the lunar mansions 
with geomantic figures are quite uncommon in Islamic literature. In fact, in the 
manuscripts and printed sources surveyed, only two items contain any such 
alignment. Both are late, anonymous, Persian manuscripts. These two 
assignments differ from each other, while neither in any way corresponds with 
that of the geomantic device by Muhammad ibn Khutlukh al-Mawsili, 





9? a]-Birüni, Chronology (note 81), 348. 

90 Le calendrier de Cordone, ed. R. Dozy, new ed. with French tens by C. Pellat [Medieval Iberian 
Peninsula Texts and Studies, 1] (Leiden, 1961), 15 and 164. 

*! Los Angeles, UCLA Research Library, Minasian Coll, 1493, fol. 9b, copied in 1031 [= 
1621] from a copy dated 812 [= 1409], and Minasian Coll. MS 1495, fol. 4a, dated 1285 [71868]. 

?2 C.H. Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science (Cambridge, MA, tpr New York, 
1960), 77-8. 
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with no lunar mansions repeated.?? Only three figures are assigned to the same 
lunar mansions in both the geomantic device and the treatise by Hugo 
Sanctallensis. These are listed in Table 3. 


Table 3. Similarities between Geomantic Device and 
Hugo Sanctallensis Tract 





Geomantic Latin Asterism Lunar 

name and figure names Mansion 

nusra dakhila a8 Fortuna major Pleiades thitd 

Auxilium intus 

al-hiyan go Barbatus Aldebaran ` fourth 
99 Laetitia 

aljamá'a oo Congregatio y8enoqit; twentieth 
$9 Populus Sagittarii 





A later English manuscript on geomancy™ gives ‘the geomanticall figures 


attributed to the fixed starres in the eighth Sphaere’ which is, in fact, an 
alignment very similar to that of Hugo Sanctallensis, except that only eighteen 


o 


: A o EET " 4 
lunar mansions are named and Fortuna minor 99 (nusra kharija) is assigned to 


the Pleiades. The geomantic device assigns both $8 and 2 to the Pleiades, 
o oo 


the former rising and the latter setting in the winter and summer according to 
the device, though actually in the spring and autumn.. This feature of the 
correspondences found on the device — namely, assigning a geomantic figure to 
the rising or setting of a lunar mansion — appears entirely unique, for all other 
cotrespondences we have found elsewhere do not refer to risings and settings. 


In contrast with the lunar mansions, alignments of geomantic figures with 


the directions of the compass and/or the seasons are very common in the 
Islamic geomantic manuals. Of the many found in the manuals studied, 
however, only one association of geomantic figures with cardinal points and 
with the seasons bears much resemblance to that presented on the geomantic 
tablet, but in that instance the similarity is remarkable. It occurs in a manuscript 
entitled Kitab Darb al-raml (Book on Geomancy’) by the shaykh Tumtum al- 


93 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Western Manuscripts, MS Digby 50, fol. 2r-2v, a thirteenth- or 


possibly twelfth- century manuscript. See also P. Tannery, ‘La Rabolion’ (note 11), 324-8, who 
gives the pertinent section of Paris, BnF, MS lat. 7354, which is also a thicteenth-century copy. 


94 Oxford. Bodleian Library, Western Manuscripts, MS Ashmole 434, fol. 17r. 
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Hindi.” The volume appears to be a compilation from various sources, with 
several authotities cited (in addition to Tumtum al-Hindi), such as the shaykh al- 
Zanati and Khalaf al-Barbari, In both a square diagram and an accompanying 
text, contained in a section concetned with finding lost objects,% the groupings 
of the figures with the four directions and the four seasons are identical with 
those given on the geomantic device. In the text accompanying the diagram, 
not only are the figures gtouped with the seasonal and directional quadrants, 
but there are indications or portents given to each figure, such as ‘good omen? 
of ‘increasingly mixed’. While the significations ascribed to the figures are not 
precisely the same as those on the geomantic device, the terms used, when not 
identical, are very similar, 

The alignment of geomantic figures, lunar mansions, and seasons on the 
large dial possesses a number of remarkable features (see Fig. 4). With the 
quadrants of the dial bearing the labels of the seasons, it would be natural to 
assume that the designer intended for the entire dial to be interpreted 
chronologically, with each geomantic figure occupying a sector corresponding 
to one-fourth of a season, and consecutive sectors (in a clockwise direction) 
denoting consecutive time periods. That assumption would seem justified by 
the fact that for twelve of the sixteen sectors the rising (or setting) of a lunar 
mansion is placed diametrically Opposite its setting (or rising). Such an 
arrangement could be interpreted as indicating the six-month alternation of the 
heliacal rising / setting and the cosmical tising/ setting of a lunar mansion. 

There are, nevertheless, setious inconsistencies which make this chrono- 


mansions, heliacal must be intended since they are placed in the autumnal 
quadrant. In the case of the thirteenth mansion, however, the tising and setting 
ate said to occur in winter, which is inappropriate by either interpretation. In 
several other instances neither heliacal Dor cosmical yield a satisfactory 
interpretation of the tising or setting in terms of the season specified. 

An even more serious inconsistence comes to light when one examines the 
sequence in which the lunar mansions are listed. Those that appear on the dial 


eee 

?5 Los Angeles, UCLA Research Library, Near Eastecn Coll, 895, MS 678; copy dated 12 
Jumadé 1 1133 [= 11 March 1721]. 

% ibid., fols. 36b-38b. 
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Summer — South 


3929/4 — uunny 


Spring — East 





Fig. 4. The alignment of seasons, directions, geomantic figures, and 
risings and settings of lunar mansions found on the large dial. The lunat 
mansions are indicated by a number representing their position in the 
sequence of twenty-eight mansions. The letters ‘R? and ‘S’ represent the 
rising and setting respectively. 


180° from the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth mansions (which as stated 
above ate close to the autumnal equinox) are not the ones near the vernal 
equinox, but rather the ones that occur at or neat the solstices. Furthermote, 
the sectors of the dial marked with the rising (and setting) of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth mansions do not occur consecutively on the dial, but instead the 


em 
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sector containing the figure marked as the tising of the third mansion is placed 
between them. Similarl » the rising of the fourth mansion is within the spring 
quadrant, although the risings of the third and fifth mansions are listed in the 
winter quadrant, In other words, the order of the mansions as listed on the dial, 
when tead either clockwise or anti-clockwise, does not agree even remotely 


finds that of the sixteen seasonal assignments, nearly half are incorrect 
regardless of whether they are interpreted as heliacal or cosmical. A simple re- 
labelling of the quadrants, however, will Mot put the mansions in a 
chronologically correct Sequence, since, for example, the rising of the fourth 
mansion will still occur in a Sector other than that between the third and fifth 
ones. Consequently, it is evident that the difference between the correct order 
and that found on the device is so pronounced that it cannot be explained on 
the basis of sctibal error or the accidental reversal by the maker of the winter 


and summer quadrants. 





oo 
ylima’{ 8, ). Al-Qazwini and al-Büni agree in their configurations for the 


seventh and ninth mansions, as is shown in Table 2. They differ in tegatd to the 
eighth mansion, but this is the asterism containing the open cluster Praesepe 
whose representation has varied greatly, Consequently, it seems likely that the 


] o0, , Š . : 
choice of the figure 8 “for these three mansions is based on the combination 
° oo 


of the three Patterns, the top and bottom of the figure being formed by the 
Seventh and ninth mansions, and the two middle dots fepresenting the open 
cluster Praesepe associated with the eighth mansion. 

From this it would seem that the Primary concern in assigning geomantic 
figures to lunar Mansions was agreement between the design of the figure and 
the appearance in the sky of the Corresponding asterism ot gtoup of asterists. 
That concern would be in keeping with the inscription the designer of the 
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device placed over the large dial: “We have established this circle [dial] so that 
you might learn from it the correspondences of the forms of the figures with 
the forms of the lunat mansions, rising and setting’. Here the designer clearly 
speaks of aligning the shapes of the geomantic figures with the shapes of the 
lunar mansions; the word he has employed for shapes or forms (sawar) means 
also images ot appearances and is frequently used for the outlines of 
constellations. 

This concern on the patt of the designer would also explain a very 
distinctive feature of the dial. In six instances the setting of a lunar mansion is 
assigned to a geomantic figure which is the inverted image of the figure 
assigned to that same mansion’s rising. It is as though the rising in the east of 
an asterism was being pictured as a geomantic figure and its setting in the west 
represented by the figure turned 180°. Nowhere in the literature have we found 
such an alignment of the geomantic figures, nor one so clearly tied to visual 
representations. 

If one focuses attention on how the geomantic figures, rather than the lunar 
mansions, are arranged on the dial and the correspondence of these figures 
with the lunar mansions and seasons, one finds great consistency and 
unquestionable evidence of purposeful design. To assist in our analysis of this 
design, we call two geomantic figures a symmetric pair if the 180° rotation of 


one of the figures yields the other figure; for example, $ and 8 form a 
o oo 


symmetric pair. In the set of sixteen geomantic figures there are six symmetric 
pairs and four figures that are not changed by the 180° rotation. We call these 
four figures autosymmetric. 

For the purposes of this study, two figures are termed opposites if in each 
of their four rows they differ from each other in the number of dots displayed. 


oo o . 5 . 
For example, 88 $ are opposites. There are among the geomantic figures eight 
o 


pairs of opposite figures, and two of these pairs ate also symmetric pairs — 
thatis, $, 83 and & & 
oo o o oo 

On the large dial each of the six symmetric pairs ate placed so that the two 

figures in a pair are diametrically opposite, one figure of the pair assigned to the 

rising of a certain lunar mansion and the other figure corresponding to the 

setting of the same mansion. In both instances on the dial where the rising and 

setting of lunar mansions are assigned to a single geomantic figure, one finds 


o 9 N 
that the figures ( 88 8 ) are autosymmetric and the lunar mansions at ot near 


the autumnal equinox. The invariance of the figure under rotation seems a 
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particularly appropriate Property for a figure assigned to both rising and setting. 
oo oo 
The other two autosymmetric figures ( $, $8 ) lie on the dial opposite these 


two and are assigned to mansions Occurring at or near the solstices. However, 
the first of these two autosymmetric figures is the sole figure on the large dial 


assigned a pair of opposite figures, one of the four figures whose Opposite is 
symmetric to it, and one of the four autosymmetric figures (see Fig. 4), For 
example, for winter: feo, te 

the pair of opposite figures oo 3% 


o o 


o6 


o 


the opposite-symmetric figure 88 
o 

the autosymmetric figure E 
Certainly such an arrangement indicates considerable familiarity with the 


geomantic figures and at least an intuitive awareness of the relations of 


using, at least to some extent, sources like those of the cosmologist al-Qazwini 
which represented the lunar mansions by designs of dots. Bearing in mind the 


geomantic figures to lunar mansions found on this dial was obtained completely 
from some source not known to us, ot whether it was an alignment original 


with him. 
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intended to give alignment of the seasons and lunar mansions. The curious 
anomaly mentioned earlier regarding the consistent positioning of auto- 
symmetric figures and yet the inconsistent treatment of their associated lunar 
mansions suggests that the designer was more concerned with the figures as 
abstract designs and the relationships between them than he was of the 
chronological sequence of lunar mansions. Certainly, he appears more intent on 
preserving relationships between geomantic figures, and also graphically 
representing with these figures certain lunar mansions, than he is with 
maintaining an astronomically correct sequence. If our interpretation is correct, 
then this device affords an interesting example of geomantic considerations 
taking precedence over astronomical, and consequently astrological, concerns. 


TWO POEMS 


To the right and below the large dial (see Pl. 4) is a poem in &zzi/ metre, in 
which the tablet is speaking in the first person (see Appendix, item 11, for a 
transcription). The calligraphy is Naskh script, inlaid with silver. 


I am the possessor of eloquence and the silent speaker 
and through my speech [arise] desires and fears. 

The judicious one hides his secret thoughts, but I disclose them, 
just as if hearts were created as my parts.’ 


On the lower left-hand side of the tablet, to the left of the small dial labelled 
‘House of the Result of the Result’, there is another poem in &az/ metre, also 
in Naskh script and inlaid in silver, in which the tablet again speaks in the first 
person (see Pl. 1 and Appendix, item 12). 


Iam the revealer of secrets; in me are marvels 
of wisdom and strange and hidden things. 

But I have sptead out the surface of my face out of humility, 
and have prepared it as a substitute for earth. 


THE FRAME 


Engraved in Naskh script, inlaid in silver, and entwined with decorative vines, 
around the edge of the geomantic tablet is a poem in five basi verses, in which, 
apparently, the maker is speaking to us concerning the device. The inscription 
begins at the upper right-hand corner as you view the tablet from the front and 
runs clockwise about the edge. The right-hand edge contains the first verse, the 
bottom edge two verses, the left-hand edge one verse, and the top edge one 


97 The idea apparently being, just as if the device’s internal parts were hearts — ie., as if the 
tablet were a living and hence perceptive being. 
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vetse, with the Suspensory device (kursi) separating the two half-verses of the 
last verse (see Pls. 8, 9, 10, and 11, and Appendix, item 13). 





Examine the tablet and memorize it, for in it 
there is meaning from the tablet [of God in Heaven] when it was 
marked with the pen.%8 
It [the geomantic tablet]? shows hidden sectets of the unseen! 
which were determined from time immemorial. 
It [the tablet before us] agrees with 8comancy in meaning but 
differs from it 
because it Benetates the figures from nothing. #01 
The tablets of Moses were made valuable by what 
wisdom and authority God gave them. 
But it is sufficient honour for it [the tablet before us] that a hand 
touched it 
Which is superior to the hands of men!2 in Strength and 
nobleness of character, 





random dots, Ashhdl is the usual word for the Beomantic figures, but the word in the inscription 
is not well formed, for it looks more like arkal, which does not seem appropriate in this context, 
Another possible interpretation of this verse might be ‘geomancy agrees [with the tablet of God} 
in meaning, but differs from it because it [the tablet of God] creates forms from nothing — the 
sense in this case being that while God can create from nothing, the geomancer must physically 
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THE BACK OF THE DEVICE 


The back of the geomantic tablet contains two inscriptions giving blessings to 
the owner. The band forming the rectangular frame contains the following 
inscription written in Kufic script and inlaid in silver, beginning in the top 
right-hand corner of the back and proceeding anti-clockwise (see Pl. 12 and 
Appendix, item 14). 


Everlasting glory, continual and abiding prosperity, constant power, supreme 
peace, perpetual well-being, increasing good fortune, favourable fate, a 
comfortable manner of life, a long unimpaired life, complete honour, a pure 
manner of life, sufficient satisfaction, peace of mind, blessing, compassion, 
support [from God] and success. 


The inscription around the centre diamond is engraved in Naskh script and 
inlaid in silver, beginning at the left-hand corner and proceeding anti-clockwise 
(see Pl. 12 and Appendix, item 15). 


Everlasting glory, a long unimpaired life, outstanding character, efficacious 
power, fortunate omens, complete honour, a pure manner of life, support 
[ftom God] and victory over the enemies for its owner. 


Bands filled with decorative arabesque entwine the diamond and encircle the 
small centre inscription containing an ownet’s statement (see Pl. 12 and 
Appendix, item 2). As discussed above (pp. 21-2), this is likely not the name of 
the patron for whom the device was executed but rather than of a later owner: 


In the possession of Muhammad al-Muhtasib al-Bukhart. 


IV. Operation and Interpretation of the Tablet 


This geomantic tablet presents only a small amount of information about the 
procedures intended for its operation. In the two poems on the front of the 
tablet, the device speaks in the first person telling us that it is a ‘silent speaker’ 
who is not judicious since it discloses innermost thoughts as if it were a living 
being. It continues in the second poem to say it is the revealer of secrets and 
has humbly spread out the surface of its face to serve as a substitute for earth — 
that is, the front of the device is to be used instead of the ground or a dust 
boatd for the formation of the geomantic tableau. 

More specific directions are found in the engraved statement over the four 
curved slides. They leave no doubt that the tablet was designed so that the first 
four figures, the Mothers, would be obtained by using these slides rather than 
in the customary manner of making marks on the ground or on a dust board. 
The poem on the tablet's edge states that the device ‘agrees with geomancy in 
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meaning but differs from it because it generates the figures from nothing,’ 
referring, no doubt, to this manner of generating these four figures from the 
slides. 

Consistently in the practice of geomancy, the first four figures ate supposed 
to be derived in a manner free of purposeful or even conscious selection. 
Consequently, it seems reasonable to assume that, prior to the determination of 
the Mothers, all the slides would be in a 'closed position' — that is, pushed down 
so that no figures were visible. Then each slide in turn would be moved up an 
arbitrary amount, an action analogous to spontaneously putting down in the 
sand fout rows of dots without counting them. It was probably the designer's 
intention that the slides be moved blindly so as to insure the purposelessness of 
the selection. Once the slides have been moved, the Mothers can be obtained 
following the directions given above the slides, which clearly describe which 
figure on each slide is to be selected. It is the one closest to the place where the 
slide disappears under the front plate, or, in other words, the visible figure 
closest to the horizontal edge of the aperture through which the side is visible. 
Hence, if we are correct in assuming that initially all the slides would be in a 
‘closed position,’ then it would require some movement of each slide upward in 
order to produce a figure, since at the statt all the figures would be out of sight. 
Although the tablet is explicit about where to locate the figure to be used, there 
is no indication of which slide provides the first figure, which the second, and 
so on. Nevertheless, in view of the ordering from right to left given in a 
geomantic tableau to the four Mothers, it would seem most likely that the 
nested sequence of slides would be read from the innermost outward — that is, 
from right to left along the horizontal margin of the slides, where the figures 
ate located which the device instructs the user to take as the Mothers. 

Having by means of the slides produced the Mothers, and having adjusted 
the dials for the first four houses so that each Mother was visible in the 
appropriate house, the other dials were doubtless turned so as to display the 
cortect figures, in accordance with the procedures for forming a geomantic 
tableau discussed above (pp. 11-13). The device itself is totally silent with 
regard to how these additional twelve figures of the tableau are formed. The 
absence of instruction on how the figures in the various houses are derived is 
significant, for it clearly indicates that the tablet was intended for someone 
already acquainted with the process of casting a geomantic tableau. 

For the interpretation of the tableau, the remaining parts of the device 
would be used: the large dial and the three small ones in the lower right-hand 
quadrant. The large dial obviously gives the interpreter information on the good 
or ill portent of each geomantic figure and its alignment with a season, a 
direction of the compass, and a lunar mansion. This information was clearly 
intended to assist the interpreter in divining the significance of a certain figure 
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occurring in a particular house. 

From the nature of extant geomantic treatises themselves and from the 
observation of practicing geomancers in more recent times,! it may be 
presumed that geomancers in the thirteenth century customarily used a 
geomantic manual for assistance in the interpretation of the tableau. These 
manuals present a variety of materials such as alignments of the figures with 
numbers, elements, letters, planets, directions, seasons, illnesses, masculine and 
feminine, good or ill fortune, moisture or dryness, parts of the body, 
professions, animals, minerals, and other things, sometimes presented in chart 
form. Frequently the significance of each individual house and the basic subject 
it covers are enumerated; for example, House I is the house of the soul, life, 
strength, stability, pride, prestige, self-motivation, cteative matters, initiative, 
ingenuity, organization, and all matters involving the mind and will. In addition, 
the characteristics and significations of each figure occurring in the various 
houses will sometimes be given, eliminating for the odd figures House XV.!0t 
Interpretative procedures, as distinguished from the meanings of figures and 
houses, were rarely described outside the context of discussing a specific 
question. Sample questions would be stated with detailed directions for the 
interpretation of the tableau. 

Authors differ greatly with regard to what is assembled in a manual and to 
their individual interpretation of the nature of a figure or a house. Enormous 
variety is found in the characteristics or significations attributed to the figures, 
as well as in the procedures for actually interpreting a tableau, which vary from 
the simple to the extraordinarily complex and involved. 

There is not as much variation in the types of questions asked, for certain 
ones dominate the manuals, such as — to name only a very few — who will win, 
the questioner or his adversary; who loves more, the questioner or the object of 
the question; whether a wife is intimate with another and if so with whom; 
what kind of pregnancy and delivery a pregnant woman will have; whether a 
pregnant woman will deliver a male or female child and how many; whether it 
is safe to travel by boat and what will occur during the voyage; whether an 
absent one will return or not; where to find the lost or hidden; how to 
determine the depth of water underground; whether it will rain or not; in what 





103 See, for example, C. Monteil, ‘La divination chez les noirs de l'Afrique occidentale 
francaise’, Bulletin de Comité d'Études Historiques et Scientifiques de l'Afrique Occidentale Française 14 
(1931), 27-136; and Ben Choaib, Le bonne aventure’ (note 13). 

194 Because of the relationship between the first four figures and figures five through eight, 
the figures in Houses XIII and XIV are not totally independent of one another. Both are even or 
both are odd. Consequently, the figure in House XV, being the ‘sum’ of these two, is always an 
even figure. This fact was known to some of the Islamic authors of geomantic treatises, such as 


, Ibn Mahfüf, see Oxford, Bodleian Library, Oriental Collections, MS Arab.f.56, fol. 100b. 
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part of the body lies a person's illness; and what will be the course of an illness. 

From the evidence provided by the ordering of the figures on the slides, the 
significations given to the houses and figures, the names of the figures, and 
from the reference in the insctiption under the large dial to ‘books concerned 
with the study of the art’, it is clear that the designer of this tablet was well 
versed in the geomantic literature of his day. The tablet itself, however, contains 
no information at all about the interpretive processes, which are customarily 
presented in the geomantic manuals, nor does it give even basic information 
about how to form a tableau. Obviously, either the designer intended for a 
geomantic manual to be employed along with the tablet, or he assumed that the 
user would be sufficiently familiar with the art to at least form a tableau and 
devise a method for producing a reading or interpretation from just the 
labelling of the houses. 

From the extant geomantic treatises no single interpretative method for 
geomancy emetges, but rather the method frequently depends upon the nature 
of the question. From a large number of procedures which varied in 
complexity, one was chosen depending upon the nature of the question. If the 
tablet were to be used without the aid of a geomantic manual which would 
explain the procedures for answeting a given question, it is likely that the 
geomancer would employ a very simple method such as inspecting the figures 
that appear in the House of the Result (position XV) or in the House of the 
Result of the Result (position XVI) together possibly with the figure occupying 
the house most closely related to the question being asked. House XV was 
usually considered to give the immediate result, while XVI was thought to give 
the long-range consequences of the result. Unfavourable figures, in terms of the 
attributions given on the large dial, would certainly indicate unfavourable 
immediate and future results. Favourable or mixed figures in such positions 
could be modified by any unfavourable signs appearing in the house whose 
subject covers the objects of the inquiry, such as illness or property. In 
addition, the portents associated with the figures in the House of the . 
Questioner or in the House of the Object of the Inquiry (positions XIII and 
XIV, respectively) could also have direct beating upon the ultimate favourable 
or unfavourable outcomé for the questioner or the person who is the object of 
the question. Quite possibly the figure occupying the first house, which governs 
the soul of the questioner, would be taken into consideration as well, for this 
was generally thought to be a significant house no matter what the topic of the 
question happened to be. 

If, however, the interpretation was limited to the procedures just discussed, 
then it is somewhat difficult to explain the function of the three small dials, 
which have over them the statement that ‘the geomantic triplet' is formed by 
these circles. Any two figures and the ‘sum’ of those figures is referred to by 
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some writers as comprising a geomantic triplet, muthallatha, and the figure 
which is the ‘sum’ is called the mizdn, ‘the balance’. In casting any geornantic 
tableau several triplets are involved, but on this device the dials for the houses 
are located so that the figures to be ‘added’ would already be closely adjacent to 
one another and there would be no advantage in using the small dials in the 
lower right-hand corner (see Pl. 1). Only in the case of forming the figure for 
House XV (by ‘adding’ those in XIII and XIV), and especially in forming the 
final figure (by ‘adding’ those in XV and I), would these small dials be of some 
value in allowing one to place the figures in close proximity to one another for 
ease of calculating the zzz, which then would be displayed on the lowest of 
the three dials and then transferred to its appropriate position in the tableau. 

On the other hand, it should be noted that in the manuals there are 
interpretive methods described using other special triplets to a considerable 
degree. For example, there are procedures in which after the tableau is 
completed the figure in a specific house is combined with the figure found in 
another certain house of the tableau, and the resulting figure analysed for its 
meaning. Sometimes many triplets were formed besides those necessary for the 
basic tableau. The following is an example of an elaborate, but not unusually 
complex, procedure in which the three small dials would have been useful.105 

If the question is about who will win — the questioner or the adversary — the 
geomancer is told to ‘add’ together the figure in the first house (the House of 
Soul) and the figure in the eighth house (the House of Slaughter and Death) so 
as to form a new figure. Then he is to ‘add’ together the figure in the ninth 
house (the House of Movement and Change) and the figure in the twelfth 
house (the House of Enemies and Envious People) to form a new figure. These 
two newly produced figures the geomancer then ‘adds’ together to derive a 
third figure. If this third figure is present in the section of the tableau belonging 
to the questioner (positions I though VT) then the questioner will win; if it is 
present in the section of the tableau belonging to the object of the question 
(positions VII through XID), then the adversary will win. If it occurs in both 
sections, it will be even between the persons. If it is not present in either 
section, then the geomancer is to see what position it occupies in a fixed 
ordering of all the sixteen geomantic figures, called a faskin, and whichever 
section it falls in, then that person will be the victor; should it occur in the last 


four positions of the “askin, neither party will be victorious. The consequences 


of the victory are to be interpreted from houses XIII through XVI in the 
tableau. 

Fixed orderings of all sixteen geomantic figures play a significant role in 
many treatises. These orderings, called sasdkin (sing. taskin), vary to some extent 


195 Los Angeles, UCLA, Research Library, Near Eastern Coll. 898, MS 618, fol. 63b. 
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from author to author, but certain ones seem to have been especially popular 
and widely circulated. The order in which the figures occur on each sliding arc 
of this device (see PI. 4), reading them in an anti-clockwise direction, is one of 
the /ar&zms most frequently found in the treatises, presented here reading tight 
to left: 


oo og o o oo o0 o o oo oo o o oo oo o 9 
o oo oo o oo o oo o oo o ò oo o0 o oo o 
oo o0 o o o 0 00 oo o0 oo 9. Q o Q 90 oo 
o oo oo o a oo o oo o oo oo o oo o oo o 


In geomantic manuals, this ordering is frequently called the ‘Zarkin of the 
circle’! This is further evidence of the designer’s acquaintance with the 
geomantic treatises or traditions. It could scarcely be coincidence that this same 
ordering occurs repeatedly elsewhere, for there is an extremely large number of 
possible orderings of the sixteen geomantic figures. In fact, the total number of 
arrangements exceeds twenty million millions. What is cutious to note is that 
on this device this ordering is used for a part of the process not concerned with 
interpretation at all, but solely with the selection of the Mothers. This is 
particularly interesting in view of the fact that the entire geomantic process 
tests on the assumption that the Mothers are not consciously selected. 
Therefore, a less well-known arrangement of the figures on this part of the 
device would seem more suitable since it would be more likely to avoid a 
purposeful selection of certain figures for the first four figures. On the other 
hand, the presence of this saskin on these slides may be owing to certain 
theoties about this ordeting which are not known to us at present. 

The order in which the figures are presented on each of the nineteen small 
dials seems to be of no particular significance and is seldom, if ever, 
encountered in the extant treatises on geomancy. There is a pronounced pattern 
to the ordering, however, for the figures are in opposite or symmetric paits: 


oo eo 9 o oo o oo oo o oo oo o o 0 oo o 
oo o 9 oo 9 o0 oo 9 oo oo o o oo o o oo 
oo Q oo o oo 9 o oo oo oo o o o oo o oo 
o0 o oo 6 o o9 oo oo oo o o oo 9 o oo o 


The failure to encounter this ordering elsewhere would seem to indicate that 
either it was an invention of the designer, who arranged the figures in these 
pairs in order to assist the user in locating a particular figure on one of these 
dials, or it represents a fask» that has not survived in the written discussions of 
geomanicy. 

Since the device presents the directions of the compass aligned with the 
geomantic figures, we can assume the designer intended it to be used for 
locating lost or stolen objects and concealed or buried items, which are the 


——————————— — UU 
1^5 It is also called ‘the geomantic saskin (taskin al-raml) belonging to al-Zanat?’. See al-Zanati, 
K. al-Fasl fi usal (note 13, printing of 1280/ 1863), 5-8, 24-5, 31, 34-5; Da'üd al-Antaki, Tadhkira 
(note 59), 234; Oxford, Bodleian Library, Oriental Collections, MS Greaves 40, fol. 117b and MS 
Marsh 216, fol. 1a; and Los Angeles, UCLA, Near Eastern Coll. 895, MS 678, fols. 78a and 114b. 
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subject of frequent questions in the literature. There is a complicated procedure 
attributed to Tumtum al-Hindi that occurs quite frequently in the manuals." Tt 
is impossible to know whether the designer assumed the user of the device 
would employ this procedure or whether the designer intended to simplify the 
method by having the user read the direction corresponding to the figure 
occupying, say, the fifteenth or sixteenth house. 

The method as presented in the treatises begins with a square diagram 
assigning the figures to the four cardinal points (see Fig. 5). It is assumed the 
geomancer knows that the top row or rank of a geomantic figure is called ‘fire’ 
and is assigned a value of one, the second rank ‘air’ with value two, the third 
rank ‘water’ with value three, and the bottom row ‘earth’ with value four. Near 
the location where the item is thought to be, the geomancer is told to make a 
tableau and then to count how many waters are in it (Le., to count the figures 
have a single dot in the third rank and to multiply this number by three). If less 
than eight, then there is nothing there. Otherwise the geomancer should 
proceed to produce a new tableau, after marking the directions of the compass 
on the ground. He then counts all the elements in the tableau, multiplying the 
number of single dots in each rank by the value of the rank. The sum is divided 
by 128, the remainder divided by 16, that remainder divided by 9, and finally 
that remainder divided by 4. If one is left, the direction is East; if two West; if 
three North, and if four South. 

The geomancer then faces that direction and draws a square on the ground 
and follows the same procedure to produce a new tableau, and the numerical 
process is repeated until one, two, three, or four is left. Then the geomancer 
looks at the Mother in the tableau which corresponds to this remainder (that is, 
occupies the corresponding position in the tableau) and locates that figure in 
the square diagram (Fig. 5) and notes the direcuon. The corresponding position 
on the square which he bas drawn on the ground in front of him then 
determines where the object is. In the case of one using this metal tablet rather 
than a manual, the geomancer would locate the corresponding direction from 
the large dial. If it is buried, then the depth can be determined by knowing that 
the element of fire is assigned the depth of a finger, air the depth of the breadth 
of a hand, water the length of a cubit, and earth the length of a human body. 

The geomancer then looks at the figure of the Mother which was found to 


‘be the indicator, counts the ranks containing only one dot, and adds up the 


corresponding lengths. Then, using a certain ordering of the figures known as 
the ‘askin of the letters’, he finds the figure that occupies the same position in 


V7 Paris, BNF, arabe MS 2697, fols. 16a-16b, and Los Angeles, UCLA Research Library, 
Near Eastern coll. 895, MS 678, fols. 63b-65b. Compare Los Angeles, UCLA, Near Eastern Coll. 
898, MS 43, fols. 11b-12a, by Ibn Tarahi al-Hanafi al-Dhakir. 
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West 





Fig. 5. Square relating geomantic figures with the four cardinal points 
for use in finding hidden or lost objects. 


the /arkin that the Mother occupied in the tableau. He counts the ranks of that 
figure which contain a single dot and adds the corresponding lengths. Finally, 
he finds the sum of the lengths obtained from the Mother and the lengths 
found from the figure in the zaskřn. This then is the depth at which the object is 
located. 

A simpler version of the procedure for locating lost objects is given in a 
printed al-Zanati text where it is said that at the suspected location the 
geomancer should put down a tableau and then add all the points of the figures 
together and subtract thirty-one.'* Using the remainder he then casts off one 
number for each of the houses until the number runs out. The geomancer 
should then take the figure in the house where the number stops and ‘add’ it to 
the figure in the fifteenth house to produce a third figure (on the device, the 
geomancer could use the three small dials for this purpose). Then the 
geomancer is to see what direction is assigned to that resulting figure in the 
diagram (Fig. 5), and in that direction lies the lost or hidden object. 

Just as the alignment of the figures with cardinal directions would have been 
of significance in responding to questions concerning spatial location, it is 
teasonable to assume that the seasonal groupings were intended for the 
interpretation of tableaux cast in an attempt to answer questions about time 


————— RÀ e 
18 al-Zanàti, K. a4 Fas/ fi usiil (note 15, printing of 1280/ 1863), 30-1. 
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and when an event would occur. The lunar mansion designation, on the other 
hand, may have only been meant to convey something of the quality of the 
figure and not to be used in the temporal location of events. The designer 
perhaps assumed that the user of this device would be acquainted with the 
' association of particular lunar mansions with indications of weather conditions 
and good or ill portents, such as are given by al-Btrüni.? Nothing, however, on 





the device itself can guide the user in the application of the lunar mansions 
toward the interpretation of a geomantic reading. Nor is there any indication in 
the few treatises that align lunar mansions with geomantic figures of how the 
lunat mansions were to be applied in a geomantic reading. 

Several remarkable features about the device from the standpoint of the 
practice of geomancy should be noted. The use of slides for producing the four 
initial figures, rather than marking down sixteen tows of dots which are then 
converted into four figures of four rows each, is striking in its uniqueness — a 
uniqueness the designer recognized when he said in the verse along the edge 
that the tablet ‘agrees with geomancy in meaning but differs from it because it 
generates the figures from nothing’. Furthermore, the very concept of designing 
a mechanical device or tablet for the production and interpretation of a 
geomantic tableau appears to be entirely unique in the history of geomancy. 

The alignments of the figures given on the large dial are notable for several 
reasons. The very insignificant role played by the lunar mansions in geomantic 
treatises makes their alignment here with geomantic figures surprising. 
Furthermore, in contrast with the remarkably logical patterns exhibited in the 
arrangement of geomantic figures and the seasons and cardinal points on the 
large dial, the sequence of the lunar mansions appears illogical and incorrect, 
unless, as suggested above, the maker were concerned only with aligning the 
shapes of the geomantic figures with the general appearances of the lunat 
mansion asterisms and did not intend the seasons and directions of the 
compass to also be attributed to the lunar mansions. While such an alignment 
based only on graphic representation of the lunar mansions is in keeping with 
the statement over the large dial, it does not reflect any known practice in 
geomancy current either then or later. It was quite possibly an otiginal 
conttibution by the designer and may offer some indication of his attitude 
toward geomancy as opposed to astrology. The maker was well aware of and 
proud of the tablet’s unique features, as shown in the remark over the large dial 
that ‘from my intricacies there comes about insight superior to books 
concerned with the study of the art’. 

Because of the relative lack of Islamic geomantic manuscript material prior 
to the fourteenth century, the design of this tablet is quite important to the 


109 a]l-Birrüni, Chronology (note 81), 351. 
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history of geomantic practices. The device ranks as one of the earliest dated 
sources for a complex system of divination that was clearly fully developed and 
established by the time Mubammad ibn Khutlukh al-Mawsili made it in 1241. It 


piece would have been produced. 
In medieval Europe geomantic treatises were on occasion produced for 
royal persons. Two examples are the geomancies written expressly for Richard 


European royal geomantic manusctipts, for it is beautifully ornamented and 
skilfully crafted and, one may safely assume, intended for a highly placed 
person interested in the geomantic art. l 
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IBN TAYMIYYA ON ASTROLOGY: 
ANNOTATED TRANSLATION OF 
THREE FATWAS 


Yahya J. Michot 


Là ubibbu l-afilina ... 
(Qur'àn, 6.76) 


INTRODUCTION 


According to Avicenna, the famous Aba l-‘Anbas al-Saymari! ‘was, 
in his time, the smartest man as far as swindling (zarq) is concerned. 
He wrote a book in which he provided instruction in swindling to 
every group of those [...] who held seances on the thoroughfares. He 
therefore also dealt with the astrologers, enumerating [for them] the 
various classes of people—men, women, children, the young and 
old, servants and others—and mentioning things appropriate for 
each. [The astrologers] memorized that book and, when they saw 
somebody, recited to him what they had memorized. Of course, the 
circumstances of the person [listening] werc incvitably alluded to by 
some of what that fraudster (mumakbriq) mentioned and others 
were amazed by his statements, as we have mentioned. Such is also 
the case of those swindlers (zarraq) who run about in places and 
roadways and dupe (makbraqa) women and children by telling them 
things of that sort. The veracity of such a fraudster is, however, 
greater than the veracity of one who pretends to possess the science 
of astrology (ilm abkam al-nujüm).? 


* Author's note: My thanks to the Oxford Centre for Islamic Studies where a 
Visiting Fellowship and the support of an Easa Saleh al-Gurg Scholarship enabled me 
to undertake this work. Also: to L. A. I owe much of my interest in stars as in more 
earthly realities. Fa-jaza-bà Allabu khayr al-jaza’ wa bafiza-hà! 

Humorist and astrologer admitted to the court of the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Mutawakkil (Saymara, near Basra, 213/828 — Baghdad, 275/888). See C. Pellat, 
EP, Suppl., ‘Abu l-'Anbas al-Saymari’. 

2 Ibn Sina, Nujam, ms. Leiden, f. 96r. H. Z. Ulken’s edition of Avicenna's refuta- 
tion of astrology (Opuscules, 49-67) is generally very bad. M. A. F. Mehren’s 
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astrology as a useful technique for charlatans, Aba Ma ‘shar al-Balkhi 
(Balkh, c. 1 70/786-Wasit, 272/8 86)? the greatest medieval astrologer, 
advocated its scientific character in terms of a late Neo-Platonic 
interpretation of Aristotle's natura] philosophy."f Despite its very 
uncertain nature, astrology never ceased to be widely practised in 
Classical Islam, either in relation to magic, occultism and charlatanry,* 
or in relation to cosmography, astronomy and falsafa. Of course, 
astrologers became the target of regular attacks and numerous con- 
demnations, not only by theologians or jurists, but also by philo- 
sophers, mathematicians Or astronomers, themselves threatened by 
association with astrology. However demand for the astrologers’ 
services never dried up, in palaces and among the élites or in shops, 
markets and streets, among the lowest social classes.” As G. Saliba, 
in his excellent investigation of the social status of astrologers in 


French version (Vues) is not a scholarly translation but what he himself calls a 
‘compte-rendu’. It also contains several mistakes, For example, in the passage here 
translated, Mehren reads rizq instead of zarq, although the latter is clearly the reading 
in the Leiden manuscript. (On the confusion in the sources between zarq and rizq, 
see C. A. Nallino, Zarq, and C. E. Bosworth, Underworld, li, 257-8. Avicenna's 
exposition of Abū |-'Anbas' book and the evidence of the lectio difficilior of the 
Leiden manuscript lead me to prefer zarg to rizq, in opposition to Nallino's and 
C. E. Bosworth's opinions.) 

? See R. Lemay, Aba Ma'sbar, i, 2-49, 

^ As pertinently argued by J. Lemay (Islam, 28-9), Aba Ma‘shar al-Balkhr's 
K. al-Mudkbal al-kabir, in its version of 262/876, showed a serious and worthy effort 
to synthesize the astrological heritage of the Middle East (Egypt, Mesopotamia, Iran 
and India) and the Greek falsafa, recently brought into vogue in Baghdad under the 
patronage of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma'mün; with the consequence that the book is 
visibly inspired by Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics as well as by the adaptation of 
Peripatetic naturalism to astrology accomplished by Ptolemy. It is indeed Aristotle 
himself who provided the theoretical framework on the basis of which astrologers 
were able to build their doctrines. In more than one text, he clearly affirmed the 
responsibility of the sun, the planetary spheres or the planets and their movements, in 
all processes of generation and Corruption, including animal generation. (See the 
references given by G. Saliba, Role, 45; D. Pingree, Astrology, 297-8.) l 

5 See for example Abū Dulaf (4th/10th c.), Qasida, trans. Bosworth, Underworld, 
li, 204, verses 88-9. 

$ See G. Saliba, Role, 46—7, See also History, 55-61. 

7 Ibn Khaldün offets a Psychological explanation for the phenomenon and shows 


8 See G. Saliba, Role, 66. . 
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Around 700/1300, ideas and debate reached an unprecedented level 
of sophistication and interdisciplinarity in the Mamluk sultanate. 
Philosophy, theology (kaldm), sciences and even Sufism interacted on 
each other as if all the resources available had to be dialectically 
explored in order to find an exit from the cul-de-sac into which 
Peripatetic rationalism and Ptolemaic cosmography appeared to have 
led most Muslim intellectuals.” Though perhaps inspired by despair, 
various disciplines relating to the sciences and wisdom (hikma) indeed 
appear to have experienced at that time some sort of ‘Golden Age’.!° 
It is undoubtedly the case with mathematics and astronomy, the 
latter having then become, in D. King's phrase,!! an ‘astronomy 
in the service of Islam’, i.e. clearly distinguished from astrology and 
therefore Islamically acceptable by the community of believers, 
increasingly dependent on the patronage of religious institutions, 
and dedicated to the lunar calendar, the times of prayer, qibla com- 
putations, etc., as well as to questions like the necessary reform of the 
Ptolemaic geocentric planetary model, all of which required high 
standards of mathematical sophistication. 

Mamluk astronomers employed by mosques no longer needed to 
practise astrology to earn a living. The majority were able to con- 
centrate on purely astronomical research, theoretical and practical. 
D. King, who catalogued 2,500 scientific manuscripts in Cairo's Dàr 
al-Kutub, affirms: "There is in fact remarkably little astrology in the 
[...] Mamluk scientific treatises known to me.’!* Astrology neverthe- 
less persisted. Though Mamluk society as a whole had become 
antipathetic to their functions, astrologers retained many of their 
clients, not only in the streets but also, sometimes, in the citadels of 
the ruling military class. However as their craft, definitely repudiated 
by astronomers, could no longer depend on them for precise celestial 
and mathematical data, it inevitably became more of an occult 
practice, closer than ever to magic, divination and charlatanry, get- 
ting its inspiration froni the sorcerer’s manual The Goal of the 
Sage (Gbàyat al-bakim) of the pseudo-Majriti or from al-Büni's 
Summa magica, The Sun of Supreme Knowledge (Shams al-ma'àrif 
al-kubra),'> rather than from Aba Ma‘shar’s Great Introduction to 


? See Y. J. Michot, Vanités. . 

10 See G. Saliba, History, 65; D. Gutas, Thought, 172. 

U D. King, Muwaqqit, 155; Astronomy, 534-5. 

12D, King, Muwaqqit, 155; Astronomy, 550. 

13 See A. Abel, Place, 301-4; E. Savage-Smith, Science, i, 59-71: ‘Magic and Islam’. 
It is the kind of astrology described in The 1001 Nights; see R. Irwin, Nights, ch. 8: 
‘The Universe of Marvels’, especially 190-1, 202. 
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the Science of Judicial Astrology and, a fortiori, Ptolemy's Abnagest 
and Tetrabiblos.!* 

It is not surprising that such astrologers attracted the particular 
attention. of jurists preoccupied with market inspection and the 
enforcement of public moral behaviour. At the beginning of the 
eighth/fourteenth century, Ibn al-Ukhuwwa deals directly with 
astrology in his famous treatise on bisba: astrologers, whose art is 
forbidden anyway, must practice on main streets, not inside shops or 
in byways.!° Similarly, ‘Umar al-Sunàmi forbids the study of the stars 
‘except to determine the direction of the qibla and the going down of 
the sun'.' As for Ibn Taymiyya (Harràn, 661/1263-Damascus, 728/ 
1318), the most fámous mufti and theologian of the Mamluk period, 
whose writings remain particularly influential in niodern Islam, he 
does not speak of astrology in his own Hisba.!” As with many other 
topics, he rievertheless examines the question in several writings, "8 in 
which he does not hesitate to repeat his analyses and condemnations. 
We can also be sure that, on some occasions, he provoked astrologers 
and attacked them publicly. He himself reports one such confronta- 
tion in Damascus, without unfortunately giving any date.!? He was 
also consulted in his capacity as a religious authority, and delivered 
at least three fatwas on the subject. 

It is these three fatwas that are translated here, in the order in which 
they are published in volume XXXV of the collection of the Shaykh 
al-Islam’s fatwas. Neither their context nor date of composition is 
known. They are very dissimilar in length, the first being twenty-five 
pages long, the second six, the last only a few lines—a fact of interest 
in that it reveals the latitude enjoyed by a mufti in his explanations of 
the religious Law. However, because they share the same character 
of juridical responsa intended to provide decisive guidance to the 
community, these three fatwas form a more homogeneous set of 
texts than pages that might have been selected from works of dif- 
ferent kinds. Also, even if they do not constitute an exhaustive 
presentation of Ibn Taymiyya's doctrinal positions on astrology, 
they shed very useful light on the diverse elements of the debate 


14 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350) considers astrology as dead in his time 
and its practitioners as simply rehearsing (taqlīd) the sayings and errors of the 
astrologers of the past, without always understanding them (Miftàb, ii, 148). 

I5 See Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Ma‘dlim, 67-8, 182-4; G. Saliba, Role, 49, 61. 

6 See M. Izzi Dien, Theory, 128. l 

17 He only refers to ‘the performance of magical tricks and natural sleight-of-hand 
and other ways of counterfeiting the miracles and signs of grace peculiar to the 
Prophets and Saints.’ (Ibn Taymiyya, Hisba, trans. Holland, 59.) í 

18 See for example Ibn Taymiyya, Radd, 286-9; MF, xxv, 198-201; FK, v, 73-4. 

1? See below, p. 161. 
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concerning this and other divinatory and magical arts within the 
Mamluk society of his time. 

The reader will surely share my view that these fatwas entitle their 
author to full membership in the club of classical Muslim writers who 
attacked astrology. Yet, the Damascene Shaykh al-Islam has been, 
to date, almost completely ignored in the history of anti-astrology 
literature in Islam. During the last century, the list of representatives 
of this literature studied by Western islamologists has grown longer. 
In 1908 for example, C. A. Nallino quoted the names of al-Farabi 
(d. 339/950?), Aba !-Qasim ‘Isa b. ‘Ali (d. 391/1001), Avicenna 
(d. 428/1037), Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), 
Averroes (d. 595/1198) and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350).29 
Later on, I. Goldziher mentioned al-Shafit (d. 204/820), the Shi‘ 
Mu'tazili theologian Hasan b. Masa al-Nawbakhti (d. c. 310/920), 
the theologian Aba l-Hasan al-Ash'ari (d. 324/935), al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071) and Ibn Hajar al-Haytami (d. 974/ 
1567)?! During the last decade, G. Saliba added the names of the 
grammarian al-Khalil b. Ahmad (d. c. 170/786), the poet Abū 
Tammam (d. c. 231/845), the mathematician, philosopher and 
astronomer Thàbit b. Qurra (d. 288/901), the mathematician 
Uglidist (mid 4th/10th c.), the Ash'art theologian al-Baqillani (d. 
403/1013), the philosopher and man of letters Abū Hayyàn 
al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023?), the astronomer and specialist in optics 
Ibn al-Haytham (d. 430/1039), the astronomer al-Birüni (d. after 
442/1050), the algebraist al-Samaw'al al-Maghribi (6th/12th c.), 
the philosopher Abū l-Barakàt al-Baghdàdi (d. after 560/1164), 
the biographer Khalil al-Safadi (d. 764/1363), the astronomer Ibn 
al-Shatir al-Dimashqi (d. 777/1375), the encyclopaedist Muhammad 
al-Damiri (d. 808/1405) and the historian Ibn Khaldün (d. 808/ 
1406). From G. Saliba's lists, as in Nallino's, Ibn Taymiyya’s name 
is omitted. In 1908, in a brief footnote reference to the longest of the 
three fatwas here presented, Nallino had observed that Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyya’s master, ‘il famoso hanbalita Ibn Taymiyyah’ had also 
fought against astrology.”? In 1992, G. Saliba failed to pick up on this 
observation. I hope that the present work will go some way towards 
admitting Ibn Taymiyya to the history of anti-astrological polemic in 
classical Islam. L. 


20 See C. A. Nallino, Astrologia, 19-38. 

21 See I. Goldziher, Attitude, 196-8. 

22 See G. Saliba, Role, 46-7; History, 55-61, 63-4. 

3 See C. A. Nallino, Astrologia, 33, n. 3. Ibn Taymiyya is also absent from 
M. Ullman, Natur. 
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To be sure, Ibn Taymiyya’s three fatwas will never supplant the 
long refutation developed by Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya in The Key 


to the House of Happiness (Miftàb dar al-sa'áda), which Nallino 
compared to Pico della Mirandola's Adversus astrologiam,** and 
G. Saliba called ‘the most elaborate and comprehensive attack on 
astrology’ or the ‘culminating’*® point in the history of systematic 
religious attacks on astrology in Islam.2” The examination of the 
positions of the master should, however, contribute to a better 
appreciation of the views of his famous disciple,28 

That said, one should not expect to find, in Ibn Taymiyya's three 
fatwas, well-structured and Systematic refutations of astrology. The 


about eclipses, the phenomenon of historical forgeries and pseudepi- 
graphic writings, or Islam's grandeur... . The second fatwa is, also, 
mainly structured in relation to the various aspects of the question it 
answers, and this time without digressiveness: Is astrology forbidden, 


are not only informed by the religious disciplines of Islam but also 
by his reading of the. works of philosophers like al-Kindi, al-Farabi 
and Avicenna, or philosophizing theologians like al-Ghazali and 


24 


2. 


26 
27 


See C. A. Nallino, Astrologia, 33. 

G. Saliba, History, 69. 

Ibid. 56. 

See Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Miftàb, ii, 125-233. This work has been analyzed 


in C. A. Nallino, Astrologia, 33-7, and, more recently, by J. W., Livingston in Ibn 
Qayyim and Science. 


Itis particularly disappointing that J. W. Livingston, who knows Ibn Taymiyya’s 


longest fatwa against astrology, does not exploit it more in his analysis of Ibn 
Qayyim's Miftàb. 
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Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, as well as by an impressive familiarity 
with the exact sciences, history, occultism and comparative religion. 
Religiously speaking, he remains the doctor of strict obedience we 
know from other texts, opposed to any deviation from the Qur’an 
and the Sunna of the Prophet, whether among scholars or the com- 
mon people, in the form of doctrinal aberrations, pseudo-scientific 
mystifications or popular superstitions. That is precisely why, for 
example, he refuses to assimilate astrology to astronomy and, as a 
Peripatetic philosopher would also do for eclipses, defends the 
efficacity of secondary causes against Ash‘ari occasionalism, speaks of 
the timing of God’s action and, among other and more important 
determinisms, acknowledges some tiny celestial influence on new- 
borns. Being a realist and a rationalist, the great Damascene Shaykh 
al-Islam does also remain, essentially, a medieval thinker. How else 
can one explain why, in the polemical controversy on the identity of 
the tutelary planet of Islam, he prefers Jupiter to Venus, instead 
of denouncing the whole debate as nonsense? 

To the best of my knowledge there is no complete translation of 
Ibn Taymiyya’s three fatwas against astrology into any European 
language.?? The present translation is based on the texts published by 
‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Muhammad b. Qasim in vol. XXXV of the 
Majmu‘ al-fatawa, Rabat, 1401/1981 (hereafter, F).?? 

I have compared the first fatwa in F to the texts of two other 
editions: 


e the edition of Faraj Allah Zaki l-Kurdī l-Azhari in the first volume 
of K. Majmu'a fatawa Shaykh al-Islam Taqi l-Din Ibn Taymiyya, 
Cairo, 1326/1908 (hereafter, M).?! 

e the edition of Muhammad and Mustafa ‘Abd al-Qàdir ‘Ata’ 
in the first volume of al-Fatawa al-kubra, Beirut, 1407/1987 
(hereafter, K).?? 


Apart from a few corrections and misreadings, K is a mere 
re-edition of M. It varies mostly in matters of layout and punctu- 
ation, but is of interest in that it identifies the Qur’anic verses and 
the Prophetic traditions cited in the text. 

The differences between F and MK are quite numerous and MK 
often present the better readings. In the apparatus criticus following 
the translation, Í have not reported all these differences, but only the 


?? A few lines of the longest fatwa (I) ate translated in a footnote by J. W. Livingston, 
Ibn Qayyim, 102, n. 39. 

30 ME, xxxv, 166-90, 191-7, 197. 

31 KMF, i, 323-36. 

32 EK, i, 57-75. 
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corrections I have adopted and the most significant variants. These 
are signalled in the translation by superscripted characters (^, P, etc). 
I have supplied section headings in order to make the divisions in 
the text more intelligible. The pagination of F is indicated in square 
brackets and used with the references in the apparatus criticus. 
References to the Qur'àn are indicated by a Q followed by süra 
and verse numbers. 


FATWA I 
QUESTION 


[166,7] concerning the person^ who believes that the planets have an 
influence on existence, or says that he has a star in the heaven thanks 


tunate character he is unhappy, advances as an argument the words 
of God, Exalted is He: ‘The ones administering an affair’ (Q. 79.5) 
as well as His words: ‘I swear by the locations of the stars (Q. 56.75) 
and says that these [things] are *the art of Idris’, peace be upon him. 
[This person] also says?, about the Prophet, God bless him and Brant 
him peace, that his star was dependent on Scorpio and Mars. Is this 
part of the religion of Islam or not? If it? is not part of the religion, 
what must be done with one who says these things? Are those who 
rebuke such persons among the people who command what is to be 
acknowledged and prohibit what is to be condemned, or not? 


ANSWER? 
INTRODUCTION 


The stars as signs of God and means of His action 


‘The praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds’= (Q. 1.1) 

The stars are among the signs of God that demonstrate Him, praise 
Him and prostrate before Him, as God the Exalted said: ‘Do you not 
see that to God prostrates whoever is in the heavens and on the earth, 
[167,1] the sun, the moon and the stars, the mountains and the trees, 
the beasts and many of mankind» Thereupon He said: ‘And many 
deserve the torment? (Q. 22.18). The distinction here makes it-obvi- 
ous that He did not refer to the prostration simply for reason of its 
encompassing demonstration of His lordship^, as certain groups of 
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people say. All creatures indeed have in common to provide such 
a demonstration, and such is provided by mankind as a wholc. 
He made a distinction and [therein] taught us that this is an added 
value? of the kind special to the believer and by which [the believer] 
is distinguished from the unbeliever, who deserves the torment.?? 
Moreover, [God] has set in the [stars] uses for His servants and has 
subjected them to the latter, as He has said, Exalted is He: ‘He 
subjected to you the sun and the moon, both diligently pursuing their 
courses, and He subjected to you the night and the day’ (Q. 14.33). 
He also said: "The sun, the moon and the stars, made subservient 
by His command ...' (Q. 7.45). And He said: ‘He subjected to you 
whatsoever is in the heavens and whatsoever is in the earth, all of it, 
as deriving from Him' (Q. 45.13). Among their apparent useful effects 
is what He sets up, Praised is He, by the sun: heat and cold, night 
and day, the maturation? of fruits, the creation of animals, plants and 
minerals. The same for what He also sets up by it, for themP, such as 
moistening, drying and other observed? affairs. He sets likewise radi- 
ance and burning in the fire, purification and irrigation in the water, 
and the other similar blessings that He mentions in His Book, as He 
has said, Exalted is He: ‘We sent down pure water from the sky, that 
We may thereby revive a dead land, and give to drink thereof to 
many of the [beings] We have created, cattle and men’ (Q. 25.48-9). 
God has informed [us] in various places that He sets up" the life of 
some of His creatures by others. Thus said He, the Exalted: ‘... that 
We may thereby revive a dead land’ (Q. 25.49). Also: ‘And He is Who 
sends the winds as a glad tiding heralding His mercy—so that, when 
they have brought heavy clouds, We drive them to a dead land, then 
We send down the water thereby, and thereby do We bring forth 
[168,1] fruits of every kind’ (Q. 7.57). And likewise: *... the water 
which God sends down from the sky^ and thereby revives the earth 
after its death, and disperses therein all kinds of beasts’ (Q. 2.164). 
Whoever among the theologians of the Kalam says that God does 
these affairs with (*inda) them, not by (bi-) them,** his expression is 
in conflict with the Book of the Exalted God and with the observed? 


33 Creatures, good or bad, by the mere fact of being creatures and totally submitted 
to the ontological will of God, demonstrate His absolute lordship (rubabiyya). In Ibn 
Taymiyya's opinion, the prostration referred to in Q. 22.18 is not an aspect of this 
ontological dependence of all creatures on their Lord but a religious act, which must be 
understood in relation to God's godhead (ilahiyya), i.e. His right to be loved, feared 
and worshipped, and which, distinguishing faith and unbelief, is therefore not 
universal. See the pages of MF translated in Michot, Textes spirituels I, III, IV. 

34 ‘There are people who reject the forces and the natures, as is the case with Aba 
I-Hasan [al-Ash‘ari] and those who followed him, among the companions of Malik, 
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affairs. Likewise, whoever pretends that [these things] are acting 
independently is an associationist© in conflict With reason and 
religion. Concerning the uses of the stars, He has also informed [us], 
Praised is He, in His Book [that men] are guided *by them in the 
darknesses of the land and the sea’ (see Q. 6.97). He has informed [ us] 
that they are the adornment of the lowest heaven (see Q. 37.6, 67.5), 
and He has informed [us] that the Satans are stoned by the stars (see 
Q. 57.5). However, the stars by which the Satans are stoned are of 
another species, different from the stars fixed in the heaven by which 
men are guided. Indeed, these do not leave their location, contrary 
to the former. And these have a reality which differs from those, 
although the noun ‘stars’P brings them together as the nouns ‘beast’ 
and ‘animal’ bring together the angel, the Adamic [beings], the brutes, 
the flies and the Mosquitos. 


The function and wisdom of eclipses 


It is established about the Prophet, God bless him and grant him 
peace, by the valid information about which the savants are in 
agreement, that he commanded Prayer in the event of an eclipse of 
the sun and of the moon, and commanded invoking [God at that time] 
and asking [His] forgiveness, giving alms and freeing slaves. ‘The sun 
and the moon, he said, are two of the signs of God. They do not 
become eclipsed for the death of anybody nor for his birth.'35 And in 
[another] report: *... two of the signs of God by which He frightens 
His servants. He said this to refute what some ignorant people were 
Saying, i.e. that the sun had become eclipsed because of the death of 
Ibrahim, the son of the Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace. 
The sun indeed became eclipsed on the day of his death?" and, when it 


al-Sháfi*i, Ahmad [b. Hanbal] and others. Those who reject the forces and the natures 
also reject the causes and Say that God acts with (inda) them, not by (bi-) thém. 
“God”, they say, “does not satiate by the bread, nor irrigates by the water, nor makes 
the seed grow by the water but acts with that, not by that.” These people are not only 
in conflict with the Book, the Tradition and the consensus of the Ancients but, also, 
with clear reason and sense Perception.’ (MF, ix, 287-8.) 

5 See Muslim, Sahib, Kusif, iii, 27 (*Alam. 1499); Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, Käfiyyün, 
iv, 245 (‘Alam. 17472); Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqát, i 1, 91. 

?6 See al-Bukharr, Sabib, Jum'a, ii, 36 (Alam. 990); Muslim, Sabih, Kusuf, iii, 29 
(Alam. 1504), 

97 Ibrahim (8-1 0/630-631-2; see Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, i 1, 86-93), the son of Prophet 
Muhammad and Marya the Copt died a few months before the Prophet on a date 


happened on that day. 
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just as disasters happen^ among people as a result of the death of 
some great men. The Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace, 
therefore made it obvious that the eclipses of the sun and of the moon 
do not result from the death of anybody among the inhabitants of the 
earth nor from his birth. He denied? death and life having any 
influence on an eclipse of the sun and of the moon and informed [us] 
that both are among the signs of God and that He frightens His 
servants [thereby]. 

He reminded [us] that the wisdom of such [events] consists in 
frightening the servants [of God], just as frightening them is [what 
happens] in the case of other signs like strong winds and earthquakes, 
droughts, uninterrupted rains and similar phenomena that can be a 
torment. God tormented likewise [various] communities by the wind, 
the roaring blast and the deluge. The Exalted said: ‘Each one We 
seized for his sin; of them was he on whom We sent a tornado, and of 
them was he who was caught by the roaring blast, and of them was he 
whom We caused the earth to swallow, and of them was he whom We 
drowned’ (Q. 29.40). He also said: ‘We gave Thamüd the she-camel 
as a clear portent, but they treated her unjustly. We do not send [Our] 
signs but to frighten [them]’ (Q. 17.59). 


Celestial influences, their limits and bow to protect 
oneself against some of tbem 


The fact that [the Prophet] informs [us] that God” frightens His 
servants by such a [phenomenon] clearly establishes that it may be a 
cause of some torment that He sends down [onto us], similarly to 


According to Ibn Taymiyya, al-Waqidi (d. 207/822) reports that Ibrahim’s death 
and the solar eclipse associated with it happened on the tenth day of some lunar 
month. The Shaykh al-Islàm considers this to be an error, because solar eclipses only 
happen at the end of a lunar month: ‘It is known that this [affirmation by al-Waqidi] is 
a mistake. Whoever allows this forecasts something of which he has no knowledge, 
and whoever argues about that argues about something of which he has no 
knowledge.' (FK, iv, 426). 

Ibn Sa‘d (Tabagát, i 1, 92) also dates the two events on the tenth day of a lunar 
month: Tuesday 10 Rabi‘ 1, 10. Although pretending to follow him, L. Caetani 
(Chronograpbia, i, 99) speaks of the Sunday 16 June 631, with the solar eclipse 
happening on the 28 or 29 Rabi‘ I, 10 (4 or 5 July 631), chus not on the same day! 

M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes (Mahomet, 252) proposes the date 17 Jan. 632 (19 
Shawwal, 10). 

In my opinion, the 28 Shawwal, 10 (Sunday 26 Jan. 632) could be more correct; see 
the horoscope provided by the astronomer and astrologer Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
“Abd al-Jalil al-Sijzi (Shiraz, 4th/10th c.) in his Book of Conjunctions, as studied 
by D. Pingree, Thousands, 118-19, iv 9 (the solar eclipse in question is wrongly 
presented as 'indicating the death of the Prophet and the accession of Abü Bakr’). 
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cause of what He sends down to the earth. Whoever means, by 
saying that [the stars] have an influence, that which is known by the 
senses and by these other affairs, this is true. God has however com- 


likewise commanded, at the moment of a lunar eclipse, prayer 
and giving alms, invoking [Him], asking [His] forgiveness and freeing 
slaves. When the wind blew, the Prophet, God bless him and grant 
him peace, would also pace to and fro, [his face] changing. And while 
it was blowing, he commanded [us] to say: “My God, we ask" of 
You the good of this wind and the good that [170,1] You have sent 
by it; and we take refuge with You from the evil of this wind and 
the evil of what You have sent by ir.?38 

He also said: ‘The wind Participates of the spirit of God. It brings 


The prohibition, and failure, of magic 


Concerning the causes of the good and the evil, this is the tradition 
[to follow] (al-sunna): in the case of the apparent causes of the good, 


prohibited, God spares him the burden of the evil and facilitates 
for him the causes of the good. ‘And whoever fears® God, He appoints 
a way out for him and provides for him from whence he does not 
reckon. And whoever trusts in God, He suffices him. Lo! God brings 
His command to Pass. God has appointed a measure for everything’ 
(Q. 65.2-4). 

Concerning those who are engaged in magic in order to grasp the 
uses of this world, He has said, Exalted is He: "They have followed 
what the devils were reciting over Solomon's reign. Solomon did not 


?* See Muslim, Sabib, Istisqa", iii, 26 (*Alam. 1496). 
3? See Aba Da'üd, Sunan, Adab, iv, 326, 5097 (‘Alam. 4433); Ibn Maja, Sunan, 
Adab, ii, 1228, 3727 (‘Alam. 3717), 
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unbelieve but the devils unbelieved: they were teaching men magic. 
[They also have followed] that which had come down on the two 
angels in Babylon, Hārūt and Mariat,*° although these two taught no 
one till they had said: “We are but a trial; therefore do not unbelieve!" 
So people learn, from these two, things by which they bring divi- 
sion between a man and his wife. They are however injuring no one 
thereby, except by God's permission. They are thus learning things 
that harm them and do not profit them! And surely they do know 
that he who trafficks therein, for him there is no share [of happiness] 
in the Hereafter. And evil indeed is that for which they have sold 
their souls! Had they but known! If they had believed and feared 
[God], a reward from God would indeed have been better! Had 
they but known!’ (Q. 2.102—3).* He has informed [us], Praised is He, 
that whoever takes that as a substitute [for the proper way of life] 
knows that for him there is no share [of happiness] in the Hereafter. 
He only hopes, as he claims, to profit himself in? this world; just as 
[some] hope, by that which they practice of the magic attached to 
the planets, etc., for things like leadership and wealth. He said 
furthermore: ‘If they had believed and feared [God], a reward from 
God [171,1] would indeed have been better! Had they but known!’ 
(Q. 2.103). He thus made it obvious that to believe and to fear [God] 
would have been better for them? in this world and in the Hereafter. 

He has said, Exalted is He: ‘Surely the friends of God, no fear 
on them, neither shall they sorrow. They who believe and are 
Godfearing, for them there is the glad tiding in the life of this 
world and in the Hereafter. There is no changing the words of God; 
that is the great triumph’ (Q. 10.62-4).P He also said, Exalted is 
He, in the story of Joseph: 'So We established Joseph firmly in the 
land, dwelling therein wherever he willed. We bestow Our mercy on 
whomsoever We will, and We do not waste the wage of the good- 
doers. Yet is the wage of the Hereafter better for those who believe 
and are Godfearing’ (Q. 12.56-7). So has He informed [us] that 
the wage of the Hereafter is better for the Godfearing believers 
than what they are given of the royalty and wealth in this world, just 
as Joseph was given. 

In several verses, He also informed [us], Praised is He, about the 
bad outcome, in this world and in the Hereafter, of whoever gives 
up believing and Godfearing. This is why He said, Exalted is He: 
"The magician thrives not, wherever he comes' (Q. 20.69). The 
thriving one is be who attains what must be sought after and saves 
himself from what must be feared. Now, for the magician, that does 


4° See G. Vajda, EP, 'Harüt wa Márüt'. 
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not happen. In Abi Dà'üd's Sunan it is reported of the Prophet, God 
bless him and grant him peace, that he said: ‘Whoever seeks to learn 
anything from the stars, seeks to learn something from magic.’*! 


REFUTATION OF ASTROLOGY 


The two species of magic astrology 


Magic is forbidden by the Book®, the Tradition and the consensus. 
The [science of the] stars (nujiim) which pertains to magic is indeed 
of two species. 

One is ‘scientific’ (Imi) and consists in inferring indications as 
to events from the movements of the stars. [It is of the same] genus 
[of practice] as Seeking to cast lots by arrows. (See Q. 5.3.) 

The second is practical (‘amali). It refers to their saying that 
the celestial forces depend on the passive terrestrial forces like 
talismans? and other such. This is among the highest species of 
magic. Nevertheless, all that God and His Messenger have forbidden, 
its harmfulness is greater than its usefulness,4 


The lies of the astrologers 


[172,1] If somebody deems that, in the second [species of astrology], 
there is foreknowledge of events and that this is useful, [his] ignorance 
concerning that is double and the harmfulness of that is greater than 
its usefulness. This is Why the élite and the common people know, 
by experience and through recurrent reports, that in the [predictive] 
judgments (abkarm) that the astrologers pronounce there is far more of 
lying than of telling the truth and that, in this respect, they belong 
to the various species^ of diviners. In the Sabib, it is established 
about the Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace, that it was said 
to him: ‘There are, among us, people who frequent the diviners.’— 
"They are nothing?—‘O Messenger of God, they sometimes tell us 
something and it comes true” The Messenger of God, God bless him 
and grant him peace, then said: ‘This utterance of the truth, it is the 
jinni who hears it and® he puts it in the ear of his friend.'^ 


“l See Aba Da'üd, Sunan, Tibb, iv, 16 (Alam. 3406). 
> On the ‘science’ of talismans, see Ibn Khaldün, Muqaddima, trans. Rosenthal, 
Introduction, iii, 166-7, 174-5, 178, and al-Majriti, Chaya, trans. Ritter-Plessner, 
Picatrix. 
43 See MB, trans. Michot, Musique, 98, 
** See al-Bukhari, Sahih, Tawhid, ix, 162 (*Alam. 7006); Muslim, Sabib, Salam, vii, 
36 (‘Alam. 4135). 
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He has also informed [us] that when God decides an affair, the 
angels beat their wings in submission to His word, as if it was a chain 
on some rocks, 'so that when fright is lifted from their hearts, they 
say: “What did your Lord say?”—‘‘The truth!" they say’ (Q. 34.23). 
And all the inhabitants of one heaven] inform the inhabitants A 
the heaven who follow them, so that the information gets ultimately 
to the lowest heaven”. But [devils] are there, sharp of hearing, the 
ones above the others, and they sometimes hear a word? before the 
shooting stars catch them or, at other times, the shooting stars catch 
them after He pronounces that word. He has said, God bless him 
and grant him peace: ‘If they only said the affair as it is! But to a 
single word, they add one hundred lies!’ 

Such is also the case with the astrologers. It gets to the point 
that, when’ I addressed them in Damascus, their leaders being 
present with me, and exposed the corrupt nature of their art by 
means of the rational proofs whose validity they recognized, a leader 
of theirs said to me®: ‘By God, we lie one hundred times in order to 
say the truth in one word.’ 


A pseudo-science 


[173,1] That is because the edifice of their science is based on 
[the premise] that the superior movements are the cause of events 
[in this world] and that knowing the cause necessarily yields the 
knowledge of what is caused (musabbab). But this only happens 
when one knows the complete cause, whose rule does not fail to 
be implemented. The most those know, however, is that they know 
[only] a tiny part of the sum of the many causes and do not know 
the rest of the causes, nor their conditions, nor the things hinder- 
ing them.*® It is for example like somebody who knows that the sun 
in summer rises high above his head, so that the heat becomes 
intense, and wants for example to know thereby if, at that moment, 
the grapes that are on such and such ground become sultanas ... . 
Although there are grapes there, although they ripen and although 
their owner spreads them in the sun when it is hot so that they 
become sultanas, despite all this and even if it happens often, to infer 


45 Gee al-Bukharl, Sahih, Bad’ al-kbalq, iv, 111 (‘Alam. 2971; trans. Khan, Sahih, 
iv, 291-2, 432): Narrated ‘A’isha: ‘I heard the Messenger of God, God bless him and 
grant him peace, saying: “The angels come down in the clouds and mention this or that 
affair decided in the heaven. So the devils sharpen their hearing, hear it and reveal it to 
the diviners. The latter nevertheless add to it one hundred lies of their own.” > See also 
Muslim, Sahih, Salam, vii, 36-7 (‘Alam. 4134, 4136). 

46 Compare Ibn Sina, Habiyyat, Bk x, ch. i, 440, trans. Avicenna Latinus, 
Philosophia, 529-30. 
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that from only the heat of the sun is severe ignorance. Indeed, there 
might be grapes and there might not, that vine might bear fruit if 
cared for and it might not, [some of] the grapes might be eaten or 
might be pressed out, they might be stolen, they might be dried into 
sultanas and similar things ... . 

The proofs proving the corrupt nature of this art and its forbid- 
den character are many and this is not the place for [mentioning] 
them. In Muslim’s Sahib, it is established of the Prophet, God 
bless him and grant him peace, that he said: ‘Whoever frequents a 
arraf) and asks him a question about anything, no 
prayer is accepted? from him for forty days.'^? It has been said that 
‘soothsayer’ ( ‘arraf) is a general name for the diviner (kàbin), the 
astrologer (munajjim), the geomancer (rammal) and their like: 
whoever speaks of foreknowledge© by these methods. If it is said 
that, in the [Arabic] language, it is [only] a name for some of these 
species, the rest of them are encompassed in it by way of general- 
ization of [its] meaning, as it has been said of wine, gambling and 
their like. (See Q. 5.90.) [174,1] 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, CAUSALITY 
AND TIME 


The real cause of eclipses and shooting stars 


As for the denial, by some people, that any of the movements of the 
planets or of other things may be among the causes, this is also speak- 
ing without knowledge. They have no Proof for that, neither Legal 
proofs nor others. Or, rather“, the texts Prove the contrary of that, 
as in the hadith which is [reported] in the Sunan?’ from ‘A isha, may 
God be pleased with her: the Prophet, God bless him and grant him 
peace, looked to the moon and said: *O ‘A?isha, take refuge with 
God from the evil of this, as this is [that which is alluded to by] “the 
darkness when it gathers" .'^? [This was also the case], earlier, in the 


17 See Muslim, Sahib, Salam, vii, 37 (‘Alam. 4137). 

18 See al-Tirmidhi, Sunan, Tafsir sūra 94, v, 452, 3366 (‘Alam. 3288); Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, vi, 215 (‘Alam. 24619). 

*? See Q, 113.3: ‘From the evil of the darkness when it gathers? (min sharri ghásiqin 


understanding the hadith just quoted. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (Tafsir, xxxii, 195) 
provides a more interesting interpretation: "The ghasig idha waqaba is the moon, “The 
&ghàsiq", Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889] said, “is the moon. It was called like this because it 
Bets eclipsed and darkens (ghasaqa), i.e. its light fades away and it blackens. The fact 


that it wagaba is its entering in that blackening process,” Abū Salma reported about 
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baditb about the eclipse, wherein he informed [us] that God frightens 
His servants by the two of them.?? 

It is also obvious that the meaning of the saying of the Prophet, God 
bless him and grant him peace, ‘They do not become eclipsed for the 
death of anybody nor for his birth’, i.e. the eclipse is not caused by 
[any] death, is to deny an active cause. It is like for the other hadith 
which is in Muslim’s Sahib, from Ibn *Abbás,?! about some men of 
the Helpers (ansàr): they were with the Prophet, God bless him 
and grant him peace, when a shooting star was cast and it lit up. 
He said: ‘What did you use to say about this during the Age of 
Ignorance (jabiliyya)?' They said: ‘We use to say: “Tonight, some- 
body important was born” or "Somebody important died”’.’ He then 
said: ‘These are not cast for the death of anybody, nor for his birth. 
However, when God decides an affair, the carriers of the Throne 
praise [Him]. [The Prophet] also mentioned the hadith concern- 
ing the [devils] sharpening their hearing??? The Prophet, God bless 
him and grant him peace, has thus denied that the casting [of the 
shooting stars] is due to the fact that an important one has been 
born or died; rather, it happens because of the devils sharpening 
their hearing. 

In each of the two baditbs', it is [stated] that neither the death of 
someP people nor their birth i is a cause of eclipse of sun and moon, 
nor [a cause] for the casting? of the shooting stars;?* and [this] even if 
the death of some men implicates the advent of something in the 
heavens, as it is established in the [various] Sabibs: "The Throne— 
the Throne of the Compassionate—shook because of the death of 
Sa'd [175,1] Ibn Mu'adh.'? As for the fact that an eclipse or other 
things can be a cause of an event on earth—a torment that entails 


‘Aisha that the Messenger of God, God bless him and grant him peace, took her hand 
and, pointing to the moon, said: “Take refuge with God from the evil of this, as it is the 
ghasiq idha waqaba". “The meaning of his words”, Ibn Qutayba said, “is: take refuge 
with God from its evil when it wagaba, i.e. when it enters into an eclipse"." On the 
possible astrological meaning of this and the following verse, see also the remarks of 
vw. Hartner in A. Abel, Place, 312-3. 
? i.e. the lunar and 'solat eclipses. See above, p. 156 and n. 36. 

51 Great scholar of the first generation (d. 68/686-8); see L. Veccia Vaglferi, EI^, 
“Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas’. 

52 See Muslim, Sahib, Salam, iv, 36 (Alam. 4136); al- Tirmidhr, Sunan, Tafsir sára 
35, v, 362, 3224 (* Àlam. 3148); Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, i, 218 (* Àlam. 1785). 

$3 See the badith, p. 161 above and n. 45, which is indeed repeated in the last part of 
this one, after the evocation of the carriers of the. Throne. 

54 Al-Farabi has a similar opinion; see his Maqdla, 60-1. 

55 Ansari Companion of the Aws tribe (d. 5/627). See W. Montgomery Watt, EP, 
*Sa'd b. Mu‘adh’; al-Bukharl, Sabib, Manaqib al-ansar, v, 35 (‘Alam. 3519); Muslim, 
Sabib, Fada’ il al-sahaba, vii, 150 (‘Alam. 3512). 
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a death or some other thing—this has been established by the 
hadith itself. 


The precise timing of God’s actions 


night [to be a source of] stillness, and the sun and the moon [to be 
according to some] computation’ (O. 6.96). He also said, Exalted is 
He: ‘The sun“ and the moon follow a computation’ (Q. 55.5); ‘He is 
Who made the sun brightness and the moon light, and measured for 
it phases, that you might know the number of years and computa- 
tion’ (Q. 10.5); "They? ask you about the crescents, Say: “They are 
fixed marks of time, for mankind and for the pilgrimage”? (Q. 2.189). 


?$ Avicenna has a similar analysis: ‘If [the astrologers] say—“We inform of the 
[future] occurrence of an eclipse and it will prove true. Similarly for other things."— 
we will say: “You do not know when the eclipse will be because of your character as 
astrologers (ashab al-abkam).” Whoever knows that only knows it by computation 
(bisdb) and solving a zi table. Yet, the astrologer is far from grasping anything like a 
zij table. The construction of the zij is based on a valid and demonstrated principle, as 
the zij is a summary of the book of the Almagest. The book of the Almagest and that 
which it contains is indeed known through observation (mushabada), i.e. astronomical 
observation (rasad), and geometrical demonstration (al-burban al-bandasi) esta blishes 
the validity of such [a process]. [Fore]knowing an eclipse and judging that it will truly 
happen is therefore not like the lastrologers"] saying that if the Moon is in Scorpio, 
it will necessarily rain. The first [affirmation] is indeed demonstrated, while the 
second is not so.' (Ibn Sina, Nujzm, ms. Leiden, f. 95v.) 
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which God has caused what is customary to happen and which 
never gets disturbed. It is the same type [of information] as [thc 
astrologer] telling us that the sun sets at the end of the day, ctc. 
Whoever knows the position of the sun and of the moon, as well as 
their courses, knows that, even if it is a science of little usefulness.°” 

(176,1] Even if, for an eclipse, there is a determined moment, that 
does not exclude God making [this eclipse], at that moment, a cause 
of something He decides—a torment, etc.—for whoever God is 
tormenting at that moment or for some other among those on 
whom God sends that down. In the same way, God's tormenting 
the people He was tormenting by a strong cold wind—such as the 
people of ‘Ad—-would happen at the moment convenient [for it], 
namely at the end of winter—as mentioned by the exegetes and in 
the stories about the Prophets. 

When the Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace, saw a 
makhila, i.c. a cloud imagined to hold rain, he would pace to and 
fro, his face changing. ‘A’isha said to him: ‘When people see such a 
cloud, they rejoice.’ He said: *O ‘A’isha, what guarantees my safety? 
The people of ‘Ad saw the torment heading for their valleys and 
said: “This is coming to bring us rain." God said: “No! rather is 
it what you sought to hasten: a wind wherein is a painful torment’”’’ 
(Q. 46.24). 

Similarly, the times during which^ God sends down [His] 
mercy, like the ten last days of Ramadan and the first? [days] of 
Dhà l-Hijja, as well as like the middle of the night, etc., are delimited 
times, neither to be brought forward nor put back, during which 
something comes down, of His mercy, that does not come down at 
other times. 





7 ‘For the sun and the moon, there are nights marked by certain regular 
phenomena. Whoever knows these knows the solar and lunar eclipses, just as whoever 
knows how many [days] of the month have passed knows that the crescent [of the 
new moon] will rise during thar particular night or during the one preceding it. The 
knowledge of that which is regular concerning the crescent is, however, general 
knowledge that all men share, while the knowledge of that which is regular concerning 
the solar and lunar eclipses is only possessed by the people who know the computation 
of their two courses. The information given about that by the calculator does not 
belong to the science of the unknown, nor does it belong to the kind of information 
he gives through [astrological] judgements (aka), in which he tells more lies than 
truths. That is indeed speaking without a firm science, and it is built on something else 
than a valid foundation [...] The diviners have more science in that which they say 
than the astrologers in [their] judgements. And in spite of this, it is validly reported, 
about the Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace, that he forbade to frequent 
them and to consult them. How then, [a fortiori], for the astrologer?'(FK, iv, 425-6). 

38 See al-Bukhari, Sahib, Tafsir, vi, 134 (‘Alam. 4454); Muslim, Sabib, Istisqa’, iii, 
26 (‘Alam. 1497). 
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Eclipses and God’s manifestation 


In some of the versions of the hadiths about the eclipse, there 
appears this report by Ibn Maja and others of a saying of the 
Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace: “They do not become 
eclipsed for the death of anybody nor for his birth. But when God 
manifests Himself (tajalla) to something of His creation, it submits 
to Him.” 

Abū Hamid [al-Ghazali] and his like have contested this hadith 
and refuted that [whole idea]. Not from the point of view of the 
science of hadith however—they indeed had little? knowledge of it, 
Aba Hamid saying for example about himself: ‘I myself have an 
insufficient stock in the science of hadith’©°{177,1] but because they 
believed that, if the cause of an eclipse of the sun was, for example, 
that its light was prevented from reaching the earth when the moon 
was opposite it, [God's] manifestation could not be given as the 
cause thereof. ^ 

Still, the mentioned manifestation [of God] does not contra- 
dict the mentioned cause. The submission of the sun and of the 
moon to God at that moment, when to its light happens the inter- 
ruption that [then] happens, removes its influence from the earth 
and sets a bar between it and between the place of its authority, the 
site of its diffusion and influence. The king freely acting in a far 
place, if prevented from doing so, is humiliated because of that.®! 


GOD’S OATHS BY THE STARS 


As for these words of God, Exalted is He: ‘The ones administering an 
affair’ (Q. 79.5), the ‘administering ones’ are the angels. 

As for the fact that God swears by the stars—He has done so for 
example when saying: ‘Nay, but I swear by the revolving stars, that 
run and hide’ (Q. 81.15)— it is like His swearing by others of the 
things created by Him—He has, for example, sworn by the night and 


5? See Ibn Maja, Sunan, Iqama, i, 401, 1262 (‘Alam. 1252); al-Nasa’i, Sunan, 
Kasif, 16, iii, 145, 1487 (‘Alam. 1468). 

®© Al-Ghazali did not write any book on the science of hadith and his knowledge of 
it was indeed very deficient. The fact was pointed out by several authors, for example 
Ibn al-Jawzi and al-Subki; see G. Makdisi, al-Gbazáli, 52. It is therefore with some 
satisfaction that Ibn Taymiyya writes that al-Ghazali, after his Sufi period, at the end 
of his life, adopted the way of hadith scholarship and died while studying al-Bukhari’s 
Sahib; see Dar’, i, 162, trans. Michot, Vanités (forthcoming). 

$! See also the refutation of al-Ghazali’s objection proposed by [bn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyya, Miftah, ii, 213-14. 
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the day, the sun, the moon, etc. This^ implies an amplification of 
the value of that by which He is swearing and a notification about 
what it contains of signs, lesson, usefulness for mankind, blessing 
bestowed upon them, etc. That does not make it obligatory that the 
hearts should become attached thereto, or that one should hold the 
opinion that it is what gives happiness and misfortune, just as nobody 
would hold any such opinion? about *the night, when it covers up' 
(Q. 92.1) and ‘the day, when it manifests itself'(Q. 92.1), ‘the dust- 
scatterers’ (Q. 51.1) and ‘the load-bearers’ (Q. 51.2), ‘the Mount’ 
(Q. 52.1), ‘a Book inscribed’ (Q. 52.2-3), and other such. 


FAITH IN ASTRAL DETERMINISM 
AND UNBELIEF 


The belief that one of the seven stars. is in charge of one's good 
fortune or misfortune is a corrupt belief ©. And if somebody believes? 
that this [planet] is what administers (mudabbir) him, he is an 
unbeliever. 63 Similarly if, in addition? to that, he invokes it and seeks 
its aid, it is pure unbelief and associationism. 


€? This discussion about God's oaths by the stars in some Qur'ànic verses may have 
been directed against Fakhr al-Din al-Rázi, who appears to have based an argument 
for the lawful character of astrology on such verses. See Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 
Miftah, ii, 189; C. A. Nallino, Astrologia, 35-6. 

3 ‘The planets are rational spiritual beings capable of intelligence and speech, 
and [themselves] cause and administer [mudabbir] everything in this world by the 
order of the Prime Creator who controls all.’ Al-Kindi, quoted by G. Saliba (History, 
55) who comments: ‘In spite of the fact that the ultimate control of human destiny 
remains in the hands of God, it is not bard to see why such a doctrine smacks of 
polytheism, if not outright atheism. There is no doubt that it was perceived as such by 
Kindi's contemporaries and by the following generations of believers.’ 

$^ There is no lack of basic information on cultic devotion to the planets in medieval 
Islam, although most often relating to the self-styled Sabians of Harran (see note 68 
below) and their like. See for example the Liber de locutione cum spiritibus 
planetarum of Abū Hafs ‘Umar b. al-Farrukhan al-Tabari (fl. 145-197/762-812), ed. 
D. Pingree (Tabari, 112-16), the three treatises on the pneumas of the planets 
attributed to al-Kindi (trans. Veccia Vaglieri and Celentano, Építres), or the famous 
Ghayat al-bakim, Disc. iii, ch. 7, in which parts of al-Tabari's Liber de locutione are 
embedded (al- -Majriti, Gbáya, 195-228; trans. Ritter and Plessner, Picatrix, 206-41). 
See also S. Gündüz, Knowledge, 164-84. 

Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, who sometimes defended astrology, got himself interested in 
such astral rituals and for example describes the suffumigants that, according to 
Hermes, must be used for each of the seven planets. See the page of his Book of tbe 
hidden secret, as far as addressing oneself to the stars is concerned (K. al-Sirr 
al-maktum fi mukhátabat al-nujam), trans. Pingree, Tabari, 116-17. (On this book, 
see also Ibn Taymiyya, Radd, 286.) 
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Genethlialogy and obscurantism 


The very furthest [178,1] anyone who Says such [things] can £o is to 
build his [theory] on the fact that^ this new-born, when he was 
born, had such an ascendant (zali*), 55 However, it is impossible that 
such a fate? alone could be what influences the [future] circumstances 
of this new-born. Rather, it might, at very most, constitute a tiny 
fraction of the sum of the causes. Such a fate does not necessarily 
imply what has been mentioned, © Rather, the things known to have 
real influence on a [new-born] are things such as the circumstances of 
the parents and of the country in which he lives. That indeed 
constitutes a tangible cause, regarding the [future] circumstances of 
the new-born. It is not, however, something independent.57 

It has been said that the earliest of those associationist Sabian$s 
astrologers and their followers, when a baby was born to them, used 
to take note of the ascendant of this new-born and give him a name 
indicating ir, 5? Then, when grown up he was asked his name, his 


reason as well as religion. 


$3 According to al-Birüni (Tafhim, trans. Wright, Elements, 149, 245 ), ‘that portion 

of the zodiac which arises on the eastern horizon at any Particular time is called the 
sign of the ascendant (t4li) or horoscope’. 

Namely, that the new-born’s life should be completely predetermined by the stars, 

ie. the circumstances of the parents, the state of the country and so on, are 


community. Mixing Assyro-Babylonian, Greek and monotheistic elements, their 
System of belief eventually combined astrolatry and idolatry with worship of a 
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‘Ali and bemerology 


As for their elections, ? i.e. the fact that they take into consideration 


the ascendant"! for whatever action they perform—they for example 
choose, [as favourable] for travelling, the moon’s being in its 
exaltation®, i.e. Cancer,”2 and not in its dejection, i.e. Scorpio" —it 
belongs to this blameworthy category [of beliefs]. 

When ‘Ali, son of Aba Talib, wanted to travel to fight the Kharijis, 
an astrologer blocked his path and said: ‘O commander of the 
believers! Do not travel! The moon is indeed in Scorpio and, if you 
travel [179,1] while the moon is in Scorpio, your companions will 
be defeated'—or as he said. ‘On the contrary, said ‘Ali, I will 
travel^, trusting in God, relying on God, and calling you a liar!’”* 
So he travelled and was blessed in that journey to the point of 
en masse killing of the Kharijis, which was one of his greatest 


70 Ikbtiydrat, ‘choices’, ‘elections’ (also ibtidd'àt, Greek katarchai, Latin elec- 
tiones), hemerology or catarchic astrology, is one of the main parts of judicial 
astrology as it was practised in Islam, the others being mawālīd, ‘nativities’ (Latin 
nativitates), or genethlialogy, tabawil al-sinin, ‘revolutions of the years’ or astrological 
history, and masa’ il, ‘interrogations’ (Latin interrogationes). Hemerology is concerned 
with determining, in relation to the position of the stars, the auspicious and 
inauspicious times for initiating ventures. While genethlialogy can in some way be 
considered as the nec plus ultra of astrology, hemerology is more expeditious as it 
informs somebody without drawing his horoscope. Masa'il deal with responses to 
queries. See T. Fahd, EI’, ‘Ikhtiyarat’; Abū Ma‘shar, Mudkbal, Disc. viii, ch. 2, 615; 
D. Pingree, Astrology, 290-1; G. Saliba, Astrology, 70-2; J.-C. Vadet, Apborismes, 
32-43: L'astrologie des ‘élections’ du point de vue historique et philosophique. See 
also Avicenna, Aqsdm, 110, trans. Michot, Sciences, 67, where ‘... sera: les états ... 
les problèmes’ (lines 7-9) must be corrected to ‘... sera. Il s'agit des états [divers] des 
cycles du monde et de la royauté, des royaumes et des pays. [Il s'agit aussi] des 
nativitates et des revolutiones; des prédictions calculées sur la base de trajectoires 
astrales artificielles [tasyir; see O. Schirmer, EP, ‘Tasyit’; and G. Saliba, Astrologie, 
72], des electiones et des interrogationes." 

74 i.e, the fact that they cast a horoscope for whatever action they perform. 

72 According to astrology, it is not in Cancer but in Taurus (3°) that the moon 
attains its maximum influence or ‘exaltation’ (sharaf). Ibn Taymiyya in fact confounds 
the moon’s exaltation sign and its domicile (bayt). The moon is indeed the lord of 
Cancer as its domicile; when the moon stands in it, its influence is also particularly 
great. On the contrary, when the moon stands in the sign diametrically opposite to 
Taurus, i.e. Scorpio, it is said to stand in its dejection, or ‘depression’ (bubat), and its 
influence becomes negligible. See W. Hartner, Vaso, 104-5. 

73 See Almansor’s aphorism 47: ‘Pour les voyages ... les signes mobiles (Bélier, 
Cancer, Balance, Capricorne) sont recommandés’ (trans. J.-C. Vadet, Apborismes, 
77). See also the explanations given by Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Miftab, ii, 215-16. 

74 See J. Livingston, Ibn Qayyim, 101. 
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contentments, as he had been fighting them on the command of 
the Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace! 

As for what some people say, i.e. that the Prophet, God bless 
him and grant him peace, would have said: ‘Do not travel while 
the moon is in Scorpio!, it is a fabricated lie, according to the 
unanimous agreement of the hadith scholars. 


THE SO-CALLED ‘ART OF IDRIS? 


Four arguments against relating the Origin of 
astrology to Idris 


Idris and Hermes 

As for the affirmation of one who says that this is ‘the art of Idris’, 
it will be said, firstly, that this is talking without knowledge.75 Such 
a thing could by no means be known except through an authentically 
transmitted tradition; yet, for the [person] Saying this, there is no 


75 The Prophet Idris’ identity is not clearly known though he is twice mentioned in 
the Qur'àn (19.56, 21.85). Sunni tradition places him between Adam and Noah. 
Muslim sources also identify him, frequently, with Enoch (Akbnakb), Elijah (Ilyás) or 
al-Khidr, while some orientalists connect him with Ezra, the apostle Andrew, or the 
cook of Alexander the Great. In addition, just as happened with the Sabians of the 
Qur'àn, Idris’ personality was usurped by some syncretist thinkers (for example Aba 
Ma‘shar) or groups who identified him with Hermes and credited him with a number 
of more or less occult wtitings and inventions. This confusion of identities was already 
known to al-Jahiz around 229-232/842-845 (see his Tarbr*, 26, §40, trans. Adad, 
Tarbi', 33-4). See G. Vajda, EP, ‘Idris’, 

The claim that astrology goes back to Idris had already been refuted by Avicenna: ‘If 
[the astrologers] say: “What We say was revealed by God, Exalted is He, to Idris, peace 
be upon him, and what a Messenger of God Says is true and incontestable”, we will 
say: “These are not the sayings of Idris but something of your invention that you 
attribute to him." The proof of the truth of what I say is that it is not permitted [for the 
sayings of one Prophet] to contradict the sayings of another Prophet in matters to do 
with the principles. Do you not see that it is not permitted for one Prophet to say that 
God, Exalted is He, is one and for another Prophet to say that God is two? Yet, to 
wonder if man does, or does not, perceive that which is hidden (al-ghayb) belongs to 
the principles. And the Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace, denied such a 
perception. In the Book of God, Exalted is He, it is mentioned that none knows that 
which is hidden but God [see for example Q. 27.65] and the Prophet, peace be upon 
him, said: *The things that I fear the most for my community are two: belief in the 
Stars and unbelief in [God's] Decree.” One knows, because of this, that Idris, peace 
be upon him, is innocent of things such as those that.the [astrologers] say’ (Ibn Sina, 
Nujam, ms. Leiden, f. 95v.). See also al-Ghazali, Ihya’, i, trans. Faris, Knowledge, 75; 
C. A. Nallino, Astrologia, 29, 33, 

According to al-Jawbari, it is geomancy which is Idris’ art. It was revealed to him by 
Gabriel and he himself taught it to the Hermeses, forty disciples whom he had chosen 
among the heads of his people's tribes. See his Kashf, trans. Khawam, Voile, i, 281-6. 
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way leading to that! Sure, in the books of those, reference is made 
to the Hermes of the Hermeses? (hirmis al-barámisa) 5 and they 
pretend that it is Idris! ‘The Hermes’ is, among them, a generic 
name and this is why they say ‘The Hermes of the Hermeses’. 
The believer definitely knows that the volume of things that they 
mention about their Hermes is not properly taken from any of the 
Prophets, on account of the lies and vain elements that it contains. 


Prophetic science versus experience and analogy 

Secondly, it will be said that if the basis of © [astrology] is taken from 
Idris, it was, for him, a miracle and a science that God had given him. 
It is thus among the Prophetic sciences. Yet, those only advance as 
argumentsP experience and analogical reasoning, not information 
[coming] from the Prophets, blessing and peace be upon them! 


A ‘Prophetic message’ more corrupt than the sciences 

of the People of the Book 

[180,1] Thirdly, it will be said that even if some part of this [so-called 
‘art of Idris'] is taken from a Prophet, it is definitely known that 
it contains far more lies and vain elements than things taken from 
that Prophet. It is also definitely known that the lies and the vain 
elements that it contains are far more numerous than the lies and the 


76 During the first centuries AD, an extensive literature of a syncretist character, 
mainly concerned with philosophy, sciences, magic, astrology and other occult dis- 
ciplines, developed in Greek under the name of Hermes, the Thrice-Great, ‘Tris- 
mégistos'. According to these writings, Hermes was both the divine messenger and 
revealer of the gods and the teacher of wisdom. Hermetic literature exerted a great 
influence on the development of occultism and gnosticism among Muslims, Hermes 
becoming the alleged author of numerous astrological treatises. Presumably thinking 
of the epithet "Thrice-Great,' the astrologer Aba Ma ‘shar hypothesized three different 
Hermes, whose respective mythical biographies were developed by several posterior 
Muslim authors (see D. Pingree, Thousands, 14-19). According to al-Shahrastani, the 
pagans of Harran adopted Hermes as one of their two principal divine masters, 
the other being Agathodaimon, also a famous Greek mythological figure. Acting as 
intermediaries to the superior beings and interceders with the supreme God, Hermes 
and Agathodaimon were supposed to have taught the Harranians the true way and to 
have given them their Laws. See M. Plessner, El’; *Hirmis'; M. Ullmann, Natur 
(index); $. Gündüz, Knowledge, 157-8, 208-11; D. Pingree, Astrology, 292. 

Hirmis al-haramisa is one of the various forms of his name by which Hermes 
Trismegistus was known to Muslim authors. In Ibn Taymiyya's time, it is also found 
in the geographer al-Dimashqi (654-727/1256-1326; see Sh. D. al-Dimashq}, 
Nukbbat, 44, trans. Mehren, Manuel, 47; $. Gündüz, Knowledge, 157). While Ibn 
Taymiyya regards hirmis as a generic name {ism jins), Ibn Juljul (Cordoba, 332/944 — 
after 384/994) writes chat ‘the name Hermes is a title {laqab}, like Caesar or Khusraw’ 
(cited in D. Pingree, Thousands, 14). 
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vain elements that [one finds] among the Jews and the Nazarenes, 
as far as the things that they report about’ the Prophets are con- 
cerned. Of the Jews and the Nazarenes, we are definitely certain 
that the basis of their religion is taken from the Envoys and that 
God sent down the Torah, the Gospel and the Psalms as He sent 


are submitting.” ? (Q. 2.136). 
Thereupon, and in spite of that, God has informed us that the 
People of the Book have distorted and replaced [some of its content], 
lied and concealed [things]. Such, then, is the situation of a certified 
Revelation and of Books that have certainly been sent down, although 
they belong to an age closer to us than Idris and although their 
transmitters were greater than the transmitters of [the science of] the 
stars (nujum), further from any deliberate invention of lies and vain 
things and further from unbelief in God, His Messenger and the Last 


from Idris? We indeed know that it contains more important lies, 


vain elements and distortion than that which [can be found] in the 


sciences of the People of the Book. 

In al-Bukhari’s Sabib, it is established about the Prophet, God 
bless him and grant him peace, that he said: "When the People of 
the Book talk to You, do not consider them as veracious nor as 
lying! Say instead [181,1]: “We believe in God and in that which 
has been sent down to us and that which has been sent down to you. 
Our God and your God are one and to him we are submitting.” ^77 
As we are commanded, concerning that which the People of the 
Book tell us, to consider as veracious nothing but that which we 
know to be true, nor to consider anything as a lie but that which 
we know to be vain, how could one consider these [astrologers] as 
veracious concerning that which they pretend to be transmitted from 
Idris, peace upon him, when they are, in this matter, further from 
knowing something reliable than [even] the People of the Book? 


77 See al-Bukhari, Sabib, I'tisám, ix, 111 (‘Alam. 6814), quoting Q. 29.46. 
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The science of astronomy versus the magic of 

judicial astrology 

Fourthly, it will be said that there is no doubt that the [science 
of the] stars (al-nujam) is of two species: computation (Pisáb) and 
judgements (abkám)." 

As for computation, it consists in the knowledge of the sizes 
of the spheres and of the planets, their attributes, the measures of 
their movements and what follows from that. This is, fundamentally, 
a valid science, about which there is no suspicion, just as is the 
knowledge of the earth, its description, etc. The mass of its details,’ 
however, requires much toil and is of little interest, as is the case 
with one knowing for example the measures of the minutes, the 
seconds and the thirds in the movements of the seven planets, 
*the revolving stars that run and hide' (Q. 81.15). If the basis of this 
is taken from Idris, this is possible and God knows better the truth 
of that. It is similar to people saying that the basis of medicine is 
taken from one of the Prophets. 

Regarding, on the other hand, the judgements (abkam) that belong 
to the genus of magic, it is impossible that any one of the Prophets 
could have been a magician. Yet, these people mention several species 
of [things] belonging to magic and say: ‘This is good for implement- 
ing the nómoi (nawamis)’, i.e. the Laws (sbará'i*) and the Traditions 
(sunan). Some of thesc things consist in invoking® the planets and in 
worshipping them, as well as in several species of associationism that 
whoever believes in God and in His MessengerP obligatorily knows 
none of the Prophets ever" commanded [182,1], nor had knowledge 
of. To attribute that to some of the Prophets is to act like those who 
attribute similar things to Solomon, peace be upon him: as God had 
made jinn, mankind and birds subservient to bim, some people 
pretended that that had been done by means of several species of 


78 For ibn Taymiyya, al-nujim, ‘the stars’, to be understood as "ilm al-nujam, ‘the 
science of the stars', encompasses both astronomy and astrology. Hence the need to 
introduce some complementary parameter to differentiate the two. ‘Computation’ 
(bisáb) refers to astronomy, which is indeed a part of mathematics. ‘Judgements’ 
(abkam) refers to astrology or, more particularly, to what is traditionally understood 
as the second of its two main parts, judicial astrology, the first part being natural 
astrology. While natural astrology consists in the observation of the influences of 
the stars on the natural elements, the purpose of judicial astrology is to know their 
influences on human destiny. Ibn Taymiyya alluded to the heavenly influences studied 
in natural astrology at the beginning of his fatwa (see above, p. 155). He also 
explained earlier how he divides judicial astrology into a ‘scientific’ and a ‘practical’ 
disciplines (see above, p. 160). On the ambiguity of the Arabic vocabulary for astro- 
logy and the place of the latter in Muslim classifications of sciences, see C. A. Nallino, 
Astrologia, 1—4; S. Pines, Distinction; T.-A. Druart, Astronomie. 
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magic. Certain groups of Jews and Nazarenes even do not consider 
him as a Prophet but“ as a sage." God has however exonerated him 


followed] that which had come down on the two angels in Babylon, 
Hardt and Marat .. to the end of the verse? (Q. 2.102-3).80 

In a similar way, drawing indications as to events from the things 
from which they draw them from—{i.e.] the superior movements— 
or choosing [in relation thereto] the actions to perform, it is definitely 
known that none of the Prophets ever commanded that. . Indeed, 


already exonerated, who are far below the Prophets! As for what 
[little] it contains of the truth, the case is similar to what the imām 
of these and their ‘second teacher’, Abū Nasr al-Farabi,®! has said 
when saying something whose content is: ‘Jf you reversed the 
inventions of the astrologers and substituted misfortune in place of 


7? See for example Ibn Ishaq, Sira, i, 138; trans. Guillaume, 255; ‘One of 
the rabbis said: “Don’t you wonder at Muhammad? He alleges that Solomon 
was a Prophet, and by God he was nothing but a sorcerer (sabir).” So God sent down 
concerning that: “Solomon did not disbelieve ...°? 

See above, p. 158-9, n. 40. 

*! Al-Farábr is known as the ‘second teacher’, the first being Aristotle, because of 
his vast knowledge of Greek thought and the importance of his own philosophical 
production, especially in logic. See R, Walzer, EI^, ‘al-Farabr. : 

82 Ibn Taymiyya refers to, and adequately paraphrases, the following Passage of 
al-Farabi’s Notes concerning that which, among the astrological judgements, is valid 
and that which is not valid: “Whoever is of the opinion that it is after experiences* with 
them that such [things] have been found to be indications and testimonies of these 
Stars, let him apply himself to the rest of what was invented [by the astrologers], take 
the opposite of each element and judge on the basis of that, reversed as it then is, 
concerning the nativities (mawéailid), the interrogations (mas@ il) and the revolutions 
[of the years] (tabawil)! If he then finds that some of these things are valid while others 
are not, just as was the case with what had [first] been invented, the way it had been 
invented, he will surely know that [the whole of] that is [mere] opinion and conjecture, 
interest and illusion.' (Magala, 64, 30) [ *bi-tajarib ap. cr.: tajarib.] 

A similar argument can also be found in Avicenna’s refutation of astrology: ‘For 
none of the things that [the astrologers] mention is there either an argument or a proof, 
and the statements of whoever would say the contrary of what [they say] could not be 
rejected. If somebody came and reversed all their principles, each for each, these and 
their contraries, composed a book in conformity with what we said and then judged 
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From [errors and lies] of that kind they exonerate Hippocrates," 
Plato, Aristotle and his companions, the Peripatetic philosophers, 
in whose discourses one finds graver? vain things and elements of 
error than are found in the discourses of the Jews and of the 
Nazarenes. So, if they do notP exonerate from this those Sabians 
and their prophets who have a lesser rank* and are further from 
knowing the reality than the Jews and the Nazarenes, how would it 
be permitted to ascribe it to a noble Prophet? 


A common feature through history: the invention of 
lies and pseudepigraphs 


Ja'far al-Sádiq 

[183,1] We know ourselves, from the history of our imams‘, that to 
Ja far al-Sadiq,®* who was not even one of the Prophets, things have 
been attributed that belong to this genus of affairs and are lies told 
about him, anybody knowing the situation of Ja‘far, may God be 
pleased with him, knows that. The lies told about him are indeed 
among the gravest. Judgements have even been ascribed to him 
concerning the inferior movements such as the shaking of the limbs 
and atmospheric events"—thunder and lightning, the halo, the rain- 
bow (qaws Allāh, ‘God’s bow’), which is called ‘Quzah’s bow’ (qaws 
Quzab), etc.?? Yet the scholars know that [Ja‘far al-Sadiq] is innocent 
of all that. Similarly ascribed to him is the table (jadwal)86 on which 


according to their method on the basis of that book, he would inevitably hit the truth 
in some [of his judgements] and lie in others, and the veracity of his statements would 
probably be even greater. lt is therefore true that the principles [of the astrologers| are 
not to be trusted.’ (Ibn Sind, Nujgm, ms. Leiden, f. 95r.) 

?? The greatest Greek physician (Cos, c. 460 Bc~Larissa, c. 375), well-known to the 
Arabs not only as the type of ‘the true physician’ but as a master of alchemy, astrology 
and magic. See A. Dietrich, EI’, Suppl., ‘Bukrae’. 

84 Ja‘ far al-Sádiq, ‘the veracious’ (Madina, c. 83-148/703—765), the sixth imam of 
the Twelver Shi‘ts (the fifth of the Ism4‘ilis). While regarded by the Twelvers as their 
greatest teacher of figh, he is respected by the Sunnis themselves as an authority in 
several fields: Tradition, Law, theology, Sufism ... . He is also the supposed author of 
numerous works dealing with occult sciences. See M. G. S. Hodgson, EF, ‘Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq'. 

85 Quzab is the plural of guzha, which means ‘a coloured band of yellow, red and 
green’. It also designates a god of the pre-Islamic Arabian pantheon. ‘Quzah’s bow’ is 
still one of the most common expressions used in Arabic to denote the rainbow, 
in spite of this saying attributed to the Prophet: ‘Do not say qaws Quzab, because 
Quzah is the name of a demon, but say qaws Allāh! See T. Fahd, E. Wiedemann, 
EI’, ‘Kaws Kuzah’. 

*5 In sorcery, jadwal, ‘table’, ‘plan’, ‘chart’, means geometrical figures into which 
names and signs supposedly possessing magic powers are inserted. See the examples 
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a group of the Rafidis®’ built up their error, although it is a lie 
fabricated about him. It was fabricated about him by ‘Abd Allah, son 
of Mu ‘awiya,** one of the persons famous for lying in spite of his 
position of leader and his importance for his followers. Likewise have 
been attributed to him the Book of the Lamb (al-Jafr),”? The Card 
(al-Bitéqa),”° and The Seven (al-Haft),?! but all this is lies told about 
him: the people who have knowledge about him are in agreement on 
that. To him have even been attributed the Epistles of the Ikhwan 
al-Safa'?? and this is the utmost of ignorance. In fact, the Epistles were 
only composed over two hundred years after his death. He passed 
away in the year 148 [765] whereas these Epistles were composed 


given by al-Büni, Shams, 319, 344; E. Graefe, D. B. Macdonald, M. Plessner, 
ET, *Djadwab, 

7 Pejorative appellation for the Shi‘is, who ‘refuse? (rafada) the three first caliphs. 
See MF, trans. Michot, Textes spirituels XII, 30 and XIII, 25. 

A great-grandson of "Alis brother, Ja‘far, who revolted in Küfa in 127/744. 
Having proclaimed both his divinity and his prophetic character, he was Joined by 
many followers. He gained control over large regions of Iran but, in 129/747, was 
eventually executed by the ‘Abbasid Aba Muslim. While some of his followers 
pretended that he had nor died, others believed in his reincarnation. See K. V. 
Zetterstéen, EP, “Abd Allah b. Mu ‘awiya’, 

tg Al-Jafr is the generic name of an esoteric—and sometimes apocalyptic— 
literature concerned with the fate of the world and Proposing various divinatory 
methods to acquire knowledge of it: speculations on the numerical value of te letters 
of the alphabet (bisab al-jummal; sec further, n. 125 below, p. 186), astrological 
predictions, mystical interpretation of the Qur'àn, etc. Such an esoteric exegesis 
characterizes the K. al-Jafr which circulated under Ja‘far’s name and about which 
al-Büni and Ibn Khaldan give longs reports (see Shams, 342-4 and Muqaddima, 
trans. Rosenthal, Introduction, li, 209-10). Ibn Khaldün also speaks of another 
K. al-Jafr, Supposedly composed by al-Kindr on the conjunctions affecting Islam (ibid. 

9). 


al-Filaba, i.e. the famous al-Filabat al-Nabatiyya (Nabatean Agriculture) attributed to 
Ibn Wahshiyya (d. 291/903)? 

?! The Book of the Seven and the Shadows (K, al-Haft wa l-azilla), attributed to 
al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al-Ju‘fi, a disciple of Ja‘far al-Sàdiq. In order to answer the 
questions of his disciple, Ja‘far develops, in relation to Quranic verses, esoteric 


sexes, eschatology, imamology, brotherhood, etc. According to the editor of the book, 
A. Tamer, this work has clear Nusayri characters and is most probably pseudepi- 
graphic. Haft must be understood as the Persian number ‘seven’, in relation to the 
peaceful earth’ as Suggested by A. Tamer; 
see his introduction to al-Mufaddal al-Ju‘fi, Haft, 18-19. 
?? Gnostic philosophical society of the 4th/10th c. See Y. Marquet, EP, 
‘Tkhwan al-Safa". 
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under the dynasty of the Büyids,?? during the fourth [tenth] century, 
at the beginning of the dynasty of the ‘Ubaydids who built Cairo." 
A group of people composed them, and pretended that they had 
thereby made a synthesis between the Law and philosophy. They 
strayed and led astray! 

The companions of Ja‘far al-Sadiq who acquired knowledge from 
him, such as Malik b. Anas,” Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna®® and their like 
among the imáms—Islam's imams—are innocent of these lies. [184,1] 
Similarly, a lot of what the shaykh Abū ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami?" 
mentions about Ja'far in the book The Realities of Exegesis (Haqà'iq 
al-tafsir) is made up of lies about whose mendacious nature nobody 
among the people who have knowledge thereof has any doubts. Such 
is also the case of a lot of the vain doctrines that the Rafidis report 
about him: they are among the most obvious lies told about him. 


‘Abd Allāh Ibn Saba’ and Paul of Tarsus 

Amongst the various sects of the community, none has been more 
lying and fabricating’ than the Rafidis since they appeared”. The first 
to have started the rafd innovationC was a hypocrite, a free-thinker 
(zindiq) called ‘Abd Allah b. Saba’.”® In doing so, he wanted to 
corrupt the religion of the Muslims as Paul, the author of the Epistles 
that are in the hands of the Nazarenes, had done in starting for them 
some innovations by means of which he corrupted their religion. 


?3 The Twelver Shi'i Iranian dynasty of the Büyids controlled the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate of Baghdad from 334/945 until 447/1055. See C. Cahen, EP, 
*Buwayhids'. 

^! The Fatimid dynasty, founded in 297/909 by the Ismà'ili ‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdr 
in North Africa. Jawhar, general of the fourth Fatimid caliph, al-Mu'izz, conquered 
Egypt and begun building Cairo in 358-359/969-970. See M. Canard, EI, ‘Fatimids’. 

°° Theologian and jurist, after whom one of the four schools of Sunni Law is 
named (d. Madina, 179/796); see J. Schacht, EI, ‘Malik b. Anas’. 

?6 Traditionnist and Qur'àn commentator (Küfa, 107/725-Makka, 196/811). See 
S. A. Spectorsky, El’, ‘Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna’. 

37 Important Qur'àn commentator, hagiographer and theoretician of Sufism 
(Nishàpür, c. 330-412 / c. 940-1021). Haga’ ig al-tafsir, his principal commentary on 
the Qur'àn, was probably finished in 370/980. Some extracts only have been published 
and studied. See G. Bowering, EI’, ‘al-Sulami’. . 

?* A Yemeni Jew considered as the founder of the most extreme wing of the Shi‘a. 
He is said to have proclaimed *Alr's divinity or, at least, denied his death and taught 
that he would in the end come again from the clouds. Sunnt sources also make him the 
instigator of the first dissensions among the Prophet's Companions and accuse him of 
having roused the opposition against "Uthmàn on the ground of *Alr's special rights. 
He is already compared with Paul of Tarsus by Sayf b. ‘Umar (d. after 193/809) in his 
K. al-Ridda wa l-futāh-Book of the Apostasy and the Conquests (sce Ridda, 132-8). 
See also M. G. S. Hodgson, El’, “Abd Allah b. Saba”. 
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He was a Jew and he apparently adopted Nazarenism, hypocritically, 
with the purpose? of corrupting it. Similarly, Ibn Saba’ was also a 
Jew. He also had that purpose? and he endeavoured to create 
dissension, with the purpose of corrupting the [Muslim] faith (milla). 
Although he was unable to do so, discord and dissension did arise 
among the believers, during which ‘Uthman was killed, may God be 
pleased with him, and thus happened what happened, in the matter of 
dissension. However, God did not make this community reach a 
consensus, praise be to Him, on an error. Rather, a group did not 


“Ali and the Shri innovations 

When the Shi‘ innovations were made to occur, during the caliphate 
of the commander of the believers ‘Ali, son of Abū Talib, may God 
be pleased with him, he rejected them. There were three groups: 
exaggerators (ghaliya), insulters (sabbaba) and those who preferred 
[somebody to others] (mufaddila). 

[185,1] The exaggerators, he burnt them with fire, As, one day, he 
was going out from the Kindah 8ate, people prostrated themselves 
before him. He said: ‘What is that? —' You are God" they said. Three 
times he called on them to repent but they did not come back [to the 
sound religion]. The third time^, he commanded trenches. They were 
dug and set on fire. Then he threw them in it and said: P 


When I saw the matter to be a reprehensible one, 
I lit my fire and called Qanbar. 100 


[One reads] in al-Bukhàrr's Sabib that their free-thinkers (zindiq) 
were brought to *Ali and that he burnt them. That news reached 
Ibn *Abbàs, *who said: "Myself, if it had been me, I would not 
have burnt them, since the Prophet, God bless him and grant him 


and grant him peace, said: ‘Whoever replaces his religion [by 
something else], kill him!” ^10 


3? Among other traditions, see al-Bukhārī, Sabih, l'tisám; Tawhid, ix, 101, 136 


(Alam. 6767, 6906); Muslim, Sahih, Imára, vi, 52-3 C Alam. 3544, 3547, 3548); Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, v, 34, 269, 278, 279 (*Alam. 16276, 21286, 21369), 

1 4 freedman of ‘Ali. 

2d Among other traditions, see al-Bukhart, Sabih, Jibad, iv, 61-2 (‘Alam. 2794). 
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As for the insulters, when the news reached him that Ibn Saba’® 


insulted Abū Bakr and ‘Umar, he tried to kill him. He escaped to 
Qarqisiyà!?? and hid‘ there while ‘Ali treated gently his emirs, as he 
had no firm power and they did not obey him in everything that he 
commanded them. 

As for those who preferred [him to others, ‘Ali] said: ‘I will not have 
somebody who prefers me to Aba Bakr and ‘Umar brought to me 
without whipping him the way slanderers are [Legally] sanctioned" It 
is also reported about him, from more than eighty sources, that he 
said: “The best [person] of this community, after its Prophet, is Aba 
Bakr, then ‘Umar.’ 

[One reads] in al-Bukhari’s Sahib,'°? about Muhammad Ibn 
al-Hanafiyya?,’ that he said to his father: 

— O father, after the Messenger of God, God bless him and grant him 

peace, who is the best of the humans? [186,1] 

— O my son, don’t you know? 
— No. 

— Abi Bakr. 

— And then, who? 

— “Umar. 


In al-Tirmidhi!?? and others, [one reads] that ‘Ali reported this 
order of preference on the authority of the Prophet, God bless him and 
grant him peace. 

The point here is that various species of lies have been told about 
‘Ali, the son of Abū Talib, such as? could not be ascribed to the least 
of the believers. The Qarmatis,'?$ the Batinis,!°” the Khurramis,'?? 


102. A town in al-Jazira, on the left bank of the Euphrates, close to the confluence of 
the Khabar, on the site of the important Roman fortress of Circesium, corresponding 
to the modern Syrian Busayra. See M. Streck, EI?, ‘Karkisiya’. 

103 See al-Bukhari, Sabib, Fada'il al-ashab, v, 7 (Alam. 3395). 

104 A son of ‘All and Khawla, a woman of the tribe of the Bana Hanifa who 
had come into his possession as a prisoner of war (Madina, 16-81/637-700). See 
Fr. Buhl, EP, ‘Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiyya’. 

105 Author of al-Sunan, one of the most important hadith collections (d. c. 275/ 
888); see A. J. Wensinck, El', *ai-Tirmidhr'. 

106 One of the Isma ‘ili sects; see W. Madelung, ER, *Karmati". 

107 To Ibn Taymiyya, all those who, Shi'is, Sufis or philosophers, reject the 
manifest meaning of the Scripture in favour of an esoteric meaning (batin); see 
M. G. S. Hodgson, EI’, ‘Batiniyya’. 

108 Khurramiyya, or Khurramdiniyya (from the Persian khurram-di, ‘joyous, 
agreeable religion’), originally meant the religious movement of Mazdak in general. 
Later it became used for several Iranian, anti-Arab and frequently rebellious, sects 
influenced by Mazdaki and Manichaean beliefs as well as by extremist Shi‘i doctrines. 
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the Mazdakis,'°? the Isma‘ilis and the Nusayris!!° have even 
attributed to him their doctrines, which are among the most corrupt 
doctrines of the worlds, pretending that these were sciences inherited 
from him. 


Avicenna and the free-thinkers 

All these things, it is only the hypocrites who brought them about, the 
free-thinkers (zindig) who aimed to appear to adopt what the 
believers believed in, while inwardly hiding the opposite. They were 
urging [people] to follow the groups who were backing out of the 
Legal prescriptions. They had dynasties [who supported them] and, 
because of them, [several] ordeals swept down upon the believers. 
Avicenna even said: ‘J only occupied myself with the Sciences of the 
philosophers because my father was an adherent of the missionary 
movement (da‘wa) of the Egyptians,!!! that is of the Rafidi and 
Qarmati ‘Ubaydids. They had religiously embraced these philosoph- 
ical sciences and this is why you find between those, the Rafidis 
and their like, in respect of being far from knowing the prophethood 
(nubuwwat), a connection and an affiliation?. They are united in this 
matter by their genuine ignorance of the straight path, the path of 
those to whom God has been gracious—the Prophets, the veracious, 
the martyrs and the righteous. 


Khurramiyya were often identified with the Muslimiyya, partisans of the anti- 
Umayyad leader Aba Muslim (d. 137/755), who regarded the latter as their imàm, 
prophet or incarnation of the divine spirit. See W. Madelung, FP, ‘Khurramiyy”, 
109 Dualist sectarian movement named after Mazdak, the leader of an egalitarian, 
hedonist and gnostic revolutionary religious movement in Mazdaean Sasanid Iran at 


M. Guidi, M. Morony, EŻ, ‘Mazdak’. 

1'0 Extremist Shi‘ sect named after Muhammad b. Nusayr al-Fihri il-Numayri, a 
disciple of the tenth or eleventh Twelver Shi*i imam, still existing today (‘Alawis of 
Syria); see H. Halm, EP, ‘Nusayriyya’, Ibn Taymiyya refutes their doctrines in a 


‘Les Nosairis ont plusieurs noms €n vogue parmi les Musulmans. Tantót on les appelle 
Molahidah (hérétiques), tantót Ismaélis, tancót Karmathes, tantót Batinis, tantót 
Nosairis, tantót Khorramis, tantót enfin Mohammars [...] Leur religion a les dehors du 
Rafédhisme, et au fond c'est l'incrédulité pure et simple’ (Nusayriyya, trans. Guyard, 
Fetwa, 189), 

!!! See Avicenna’s autobiography, trans. W. E. Gohlman, Life, 19; ‘My father was 
one of those who responded to the propaganda of the Egyptians and was reckoned 
among the Isma‘iliyya ...’ According to D. Gutas {Avicenna, 333), Avicenna was in 
reality a Hanafi Sunni. 
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Idris’ innocence 


Over this period close to us“, which is shorter than 700 years, such 
lies were thus told about the [Prophet's] family, his Companions 
and others. Elements of the doctrines of the philosophers and the 
astrologers were attributed to them of which [187,1], every intelligent 
person knows, they are innocent. And this sold well among many 
groups belonging to this faith (milla), despite the existence of people 
who expounded their fallaciousness, prohibited that and defended 
the faith (milla) with their heart, their body and their tongue. So, a 
fortiori, what must one's opinion be concerning matters, related to 
[the science of] the stars and to philosophy, that are attributed to Idris 
or to other Prophets—to say nothing of the length of the time passed, 
the diversity of the traditions, the differentiation of^ the faiths (milla) 
and the religions, the absence of people who might have expounded 
the reality of the matter by means of arguments and demonstrations, 
and the fact that it includes countless lies and slanders—? 


ISLAM'S PLANET: VENUS OR JUPITER? 


Such is also the case of the allegation of whoever alleges that the 
star of the Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace, was depend- 
ent on Scorpio and Mars, [that] of his community on Venus, and 
similar things ....!'^ This is among the clearest insanities as the 


112 [bn Khaldün, Muqaddima, trans. Rosenthal, Introduction, ii, 213-16: ‘Jirash b. 
Ahmad al-LIlasib said in the book that he composed for Nizam al-Mulk: “The return of 
Mars to Scorpio has an important influence upon the Muslim religious group, because it 
is its significator. The birth of the Prophet took place when the two superior planets were 
in conjunction in the sign of Scorpio" [...] Jirash said: ‘] have seen in the books of the 
ancients that the astrologers informed Khosraw that the Arabs would gain royal 
authority and the prophecy (of Muhammad) would appear among them. The 
significator of the Arabs is Venus, which was then in its exaltation” [...] Aba 
Ma'shar said in the Book of Conjunctions: “When the section reaches the twenty- 
seventh (degree) of Pisces, in which Venus has its exaltation, and when, at the 
same time, the conjunction occurs in Scorpio, which is the significator of the 
Arabs, then the Arab dynasty will make its appearance, and there will be a 
Prophet among them. The power and duration of his rule will correspond to the 
remaining degrees of the exaltation of Venus"? 

The following authors link the Arabs and/or the Muslims to Venus: Abü 
Ma‘shar (Coniunctionibus, in Loth, Astrolog, 280), al-Kindi (Mulk, ed. Loth, 
Astrolog, 273), al-Mas'üdi (Muraj, trans. Pellat, Prairies, i, 76), al-Birünt (Tafbim, 
253), al-Majriti (see G. Rotter, Veneris dies, 129-30), Ibn Abi l-Rijàl (see Loth, 
Astrolog, 288), Yaqut (Mu‘jam, i, 43), Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (Sirr, ms. Oxford, 
f. 534r). Among these authors, al-Birüni (Tafhim, 253) and, perhaps, al-Kindf (see 
Secrets, trans. Veccia Vaglieri and Celentano, $40) are the only ones who explicitly 
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circumstances of the Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace, 
and of his community were different® from what they allege, with 
respect to these judgements. Amongst the clearest lies is indeed their 
affirmation that the star of the Muslims is dependent on Venus while 
the star of the Nazarenes is dependent on Jupiter, adding that Jupiter 
demands science and religion while Venus demands entertainment 
and play. Every intelligent person indeed knows that the Nazarenes 
are, among the religions (milla), the most ignorant and the most 
erring, the furthest? from the knowledge of reason and tradition, the 
most preoccupied with entertainments, and the ones who worship 
the most by means of the latter. 


The greatest nómos, according to the philosophers 


The philosophers all agree on the fact that no greater nómos!? 
reached the world than the nómos that Muhammad brought, God 
bless him and grant him peace.!!1^ His community is also the most 


link Jupiter to Christianity. The debate concerning the identity of the tutelary planets 
of Islam and Christianity passed to the Latin Middle Ages. In Oxford, Roger Bacon 
linked Venus to the law of Islam, which he considered as tota voluptea et venerea but 
refused Jupiter's patronage for Christianity. For the latter, he preferred Mercury as the 
complexity of the Ptolemaic theory of the motion of the planet Mercury, being more 


representation of the Christian dogmas and mysteries (see J. North, Astrology, 68). In 
the Islamic world, Jesus was linked to Mercury by Ibn ‘Arabi (see Kimiyd’, trans. 
Ruspoli, Alchimie, 63-72; T. Burckhardt, Astrology, 31-3) and al-Büni (Shams, 336), 
and, as proposed by Ibn Taymiyya, to Venus by the Ikhwàn al-Safa’, who reserve 
Jupiter for Abraham and link the Prophet Muhammad to Mercury (Rasá'il, trans. 
Michot, Résurrection, 140-1). 

113 in this passage, Ibn Taymiyya clearly uses Namus, the Arabic transliteration for 
the Greek nómos, in the sense of shari‘a (see M. Plessner, El’, *Nàmüs!). It is of interest 
to note that such a usage, far from being exclusive to philosophers—the Ikhwan 
al-Safa’, Avicenna et alii (see Y. J. Michot, Destinée, 39, n. 57; see also abBve, 


analyzed by L. Strauss (see R. Brague, Athènes, 330). 

11^ This rather extreme, yet very interesting, statement has to be understood in 
relation to Avicenna's philosophy of religion, something that Ibn Taymiyya knows well. 
Avicenna indeed states explicitly, in his Adbawiyya (85 ) that the Law (sharia) brought 
by Muhammad is the most eminent and the most perfect, which justifies his quality of 
Seal of the Messengers. Avicenna’s prophetology is one of the reasons why Ibn Taymiyya 
considers him far superior to Aristotle. In addition, when the Shaykh al-Islam affirms the 


his judgement as in that of their great Majority, is really the best: al-sbaykb al-ra’is. This 
apologetic approach to Islam by Ibn Taymiyya is also found in Qubrus, trans. Michot, 
Roi croisé, 190 (with the trans. of an excerpt from Avicenna’s Adbawryya). 
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perfect in rationality, religion and science, according to the 
unanimous agreement of the philosophers, even the philosophers 
of the Jews and of the Nazarenes. They indeed do not doubt the 
fact that the Muslims are the most eminent in rationality and 
religion’!* [188,1] and each of them only holds on to his religion 
either because he follows his caprice and allegedly preserves his 
interest in this world,!!$ or because he is of the opinion that it is 
permissible to adhere to whatever religion (milla) it may be and 
that the religions (milla) are similar to the Islamic madbbabs.!!7 The 
masse of the philosophers—the astrologers and their like—say this, 
and they treat the religions (milla) as if equivalent to righteous nations 
(dawla) of which some might, at most, be more eminent than 
others. 


God accepts no otber religion than Islam 


As for the heavenly Books successively transmitted on the authority 
of the Prophets, blessing and peace be upon them, they explicitly say 
that God does not accept, from anybody, any religion but 
Hanifism,''® i.e. the general Islam: worshipping God alone, without 
associates, and believing in His Books, His Messengers and the Last 
Day, as He said, Exalted is He: ‘Surely those who believe and those 
who are Jews, the Nazarenes and the Sabians—those who believe 
in God, in the Last Day and act righteously—shall have their reward 
with their Lord. No fear on them, neither shall they sorrow’ (Q. 2.62). 


In his Jawab, Ibn Taymiyya also explains how the Muslims are preferred to the 
Christians by the Jews and to the Jews by the Christians; see A. Morabia, Ibn 
Taymiyya II, 104. 

115 On Islam's rationality according to Ibn Taymiyya, see his Letter to Abū l-Fidã’, 
trans. Michot, Lettre, and MF, xx, 62-73, trans. Michot, Textes spirituels XIV. 

116 Ibn Taymiyya is convinced that a lot of ecclesiastics no longer believe in 
Christianity but keep up appearances in order to preserve their wealth and power. 
See Oubrus, trans. Michot, Roi croisé, 145-6. 

117 To consider the various religions as equivalent is, in Ibn Taymiyya’s mind as well 
as for other authors of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, for example ‘Ala’ 
al-Din al-Juwayni, typical of the Mongols. To assimilate the religions to the Muslim 
madbhabs is an accusation that Ibn Taymiyya raises in particular against the [Ikhanid 
vizier Rashid al-Din, whom he calls a ‘philosophizing Jew’. See MF, xxviii, 523-4, 
trans. Michot, Textes spirituels XH, 26-7. That said, he himself sometimes 
assimilates, ‘from some viewpoints’, the multiplicity of madbhabs in Islam to the 
multiplicity of the prophetic ways (minbàj) (MF, trans. Michot, Unité, 27). 

8 The obvious allusion is to al-Farabi’s political philosophy of religion. See his 
Opinions of the Inhabitants of the Eminent City (Ara’), in R. Walzer, State. 

11? In the Qur’an, the true, primordial, Abrahamic monotheism; see 
W. Montgomery Watt, EF, ‘Hanif’. For Ibn Taymiyya’s definition, see MF, trans. 
Michot, Musique, 80, n. 2, and Textes spirituels XVI, 23. 
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We have also been informed about that concerning the earlier 
Prophets and their communities. Noah said: ‘If you turn away ..., 
I have not asked you for any wage. My wage does not fall on 
anyone but God, and I have been commanded to be amongst those 
who submit (muslim) (Q. 10.72). He said about Abraham’: ‘And 
who would forsake the religion (milla) of Abraham but one who 
makes a fool of himself? Indeed, we elected him in this world and in® 
the hereafter he shall be among* the righteous. When his Lord said 
to him: "Submit!", he said: «T have submitted to the Lord of the 
worlds!" And Abraham récommended that to his sons, and Jacob 
also: “O my sons, God elected for you [this] religion. So, do not 
die but submitting [to Him] (muslim)” (Q. 2.130-2). He also saidP. 
‘And Moses said: “O my people, if you believe in God, in Him 
put your trust, if you are submitting [to Him] (muslim)? (Q. 10.84). 
‘Surely We sent down the Torah, wherein are guidance and light: 
Thereby the Prophets who had submitted (aslama) judged for 
those who were Jews' (Q. 5.44). Balqis said: ‘My Lord, I wronged 
myself and I submit with Solomon to God, the Lord of the worlds 
(Q. 27.44). He said about [189,1] the apostles’: **Believe in Me 
and in My Messenger!" They said: “We believe. Bear witness that 
we? are submitting”? (Q. 5.111). He indeed said, in an absolute 
manner: “God bears witness that there is no God but He—and so do 
the angels and those possessing the science—upholding justice. 
There is no God but He, the Mighty, the Wise. The religion is 
indeed, with God, the submission [of oneself] (al-islam)’ (Q. 3.18). 
He also said: ‘Say: “We believe in God, and that which has been 
sent down to us®, and that which has been sent down to? Abraham 
and Ishmael, Isaac and Jacob, and the Tribes, and that which Moses 


their Lord. We do not differentiate between any of them and to Him 
we are submitting”? (Q. 2.136). [And:] ‘Whoever seeks something 
else than submission (islam) as religion, it will not be accepted fsom 
him and he will be, in the hereafter, amongst the losers’ (Q, 3.85). 

Since the Muslims are, as all those who have intelligence unan- 
imously agree, the adherents to a religion (milla) who are the most 
involved in science and rationality, justice and similar things that, in 
their view, correspond to the influences of Jupiter, whereas the 
Nazarenes are further from that and more involved in entertainment, 
in play and in things that correspond, in their view, to the influences 
of Venus, what [some people] have mentioned!?° is of 4 manifestly 
corrupt nature. 


120 Namely, that Venus is Islam’s tutelary planet. 
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Al-Kindi’s prognostication of Islam's duration 


This is why their judgements do not cease to lie and to rebut cach 
other. The great philosopher whom they call ‘the philosopher of 
Islam’, Ya‘qab b. Ishaq al-Kindi,!*! even made a forecast (tasyir) ^? 
for this religion (z:lla), claiming that it would come to an end in the 
year 693 [1294].'*° That was adopted, after him, by somebody who 
produced the product of the deduction from the letters of a discourse 
which had appeared, during unveiling (kashf), to someone whom he 
was rehabilitating.'** And with them agreed, about that, somebody 
who" claimed that he had deduced the remaining duration of this 


121 The ‘Philosopher of the Arabs’ (c. 185-252? / c. 801-8662). See J. Jolivet, 
R. Rashed, El’, ‘al-Kind?’. 

122 On tasyir, see n. 70, p. 169. 

'23 By means of universal apotelesmatic (ápotelesmatiké katbolikà), the astrologer 
tries to predict the future of entire peoples, regions, cities, dynasties and thus, also, 
wars, epidemics, floods, etc. While Ptolemy founded such predictions on solar and 
lunar eclipses only, the majority of Arab astrologers, probably influenced by Sasanid 
astrology, preferred to base their calculations on conjunctions of the superior planets: 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. (See Ibn Khaldün, Muqaddima, trans. Rosenthal, Introduction, 
ii, 211-31; D. Pingree, Astrology, 294.) Some of these universal apotelesmatic 
prognostications could have a great ideological or political impact. For example when 
astrologers were asked to present the new ‘Abbasid regime as ordained by the stars 
and, hence, ultimately, by God (see D. Gutas, Thought, 45-52). Or when they claimed 
to know the exact date when the rule of the Arabs, or of Islam, would end. The most 
famous prediction of this kind is the one to which Ibn Taymiyya refers here. It was 
formulated by al-Kindi in a Letter on the rule of the Arabs and its length (Risala 
ft mulk al-Arab wa kammiyyati-hi) written at the request of an ‘Abbasid caliph, 
probably al-Mu‘tazz (reigned 252-255/866-869). Al-Kindi’s letter was long 
thought to have been plagiarized by the greatest Muslim astrologer, Abū Ma‘shar 
(d. 272/886), in his Book of the Great Conjunctions, Disc. ii, ch. 8. R. Lemay has 
demonstrated (convincingly, in my opinion) that it was in fact Abii Ma'shar's Great 
Conjunctions, most probably written between 247/861 and 251/865, that influenced 
al-Kindi in this matter. See al-Kindi, Mulk, ed. Loth, Astrolog, 274-5; Aba Ma'shar, 
Coniunctionibus, (ii, 8, Latin trans. in Loth, Astrolog, 281); on the anti-Iranian 
shu‘abiyya cultural and political circumstances in which al-Kindi wrote his Risdla and 
on the controversy surrounding its relation to Abü Ma'shar's Great Conjunctions, see 
R. Lemay, Aba Ma'sbar, i, 211-35; Islam, 21. 

Al-Kindi announced the end of the Arab empire for 693/1294 in relation to 
the 11°33’ =693' through which Venus had to travel from the moment of a con- 
junction of Saturn and Mars in Cancer on Sunday 21 March 622, the spring equinox 
closest to the date of the Hijra, until it left the zodiacal sign of Pisces—the sign of 
its exaltation—in which it was. See-also O. Loth, Astrolog, 294-7; Ibn Khaldün, 
Muqaddima, trans. Rosenthal, Introduction, ii, 215; C. A. Nallino, Astrologia, 
15-16; D. Pingree, Thousands, 80, horoscope i, 3; C. Burnett, Astrology, 98-9. 

Bacon, who knew of this forecast, suggested that it agreed with the Number of the 
Beast in Apocalypse xii, namely 663, ‘less than the aforesaid by 30 years’ (see J. North, 
Astrology, 68). 

124 Ba'd man a‘ada-hu. I found the sense uncertain here. 
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religion (milla) from the reckoning [addition] of the numerical 
values (bisab al-jummal)'?5 that are those of the letters that are at 
[190,1] the beginnings of the süras lof the Qur'àn]: when discount- 
ing the repetitions, there are 14 such letters!26 and their reckoning, 
in the great calculation^, amounts to 693. Related to this is also the 
[following Story], mentioned in [Qur'an] exegesis: when God sent 
down ‘Alif. Lam. Mim’, some Jews said: "The duration of this religion 


125 Hisab al-jummal, literally ‘computation by means of a rope', is the technical 
rerm for calculation by means of the numerical values of alphabetical letters, writing 
figures instead of letters or, conversely, writing numbers (for example, dates) by means 
of letters and other procedures reminiscent of the cabbala. Hisab al-jummal in the first 
sense, applied on the letters composing the most beautiful names of God, the seven 


Ibn Taymiyya, etc., played an important role in Muslim mysticim, esoterism and 
divinatory arts. See G. S. Colin, EP, 'Hisàb al-djummal’; T. Fahd, EP, *Djafr". 

6 On the ‘mysterious’ letters opening 29 of the Qur’anic sūras (2-3, 7, 10-15, 
19-20, 26-32, 36, 38, 40-46, 50, 68), see A. T. Welch, EP, ‘al-Kur’an’: 4,d. ‘The 
mysterious letters’, 

These letters, 78 in all, can in fact be reduced to 14 representing the various basic 
consonantal forms of written Arabic, hence of the whole Arabic alphabet: & and n, 
that both appear only once, alone, and bans, s, tS q, l, m, b and Y, that appear 
more than once, singly or in combination with one or more other letters. . 

Like every letter of the Arabic alphabet, these 14 letters were designated as a 
numerical value, sometimes different in the Eastern and in the Western Arabic worlds. 
According to the Fastern Abjad system, as for example explained by the Ikhwan 
al-Safa? (Rasá'il, I: ‘On Numbers’, i, 26-7; trans. Goldstein, Number, 138; see also 
G. Weil and G. S. Colin, EP, ‘Abjad’) and effectively referred to here by Ibn Taymiyya, 
the values of these 14 letters are the following: 


hamza 1 sin 60 ‘ayn 70 lam 30 ha 5 
ba? 8 sád 90 qaf 100 mim 40 ya? 10 
ra’ 200 ta’ 9 kaf 20 nün 50 


As noted by Ibn Taymiyya, the total of these values is 693 ‘in the great calculation’, 
Le. when the letters representing tens and hundreds are given their full numerical 
value, without reduction of the tens to units, See al-Kindi, Mulk, ed. Loth, Astrojpg, 
275-6, 297-9; see also Ibn Khaldün, Muqaddima, trans. Rosenthal, Introduction, ii, 
215, regarding al-Kindr's astrological forecasting of the 693 years long duration of 
Islam: *He said (further): “This is the duration of Islam as generally agreed upon by 
the philosophers. The figure is Supported by the letters that occur at the beginning 
of certain sirahs, if one omits the repetitions and counts the numerical value of the 
letters.” I say: This is what was mentioned by as-Suhayli. The most likely assumption 
is that al-Kindi was as-Suhayli’s source.’ 

Ibn Taymiyya must have Particularly enjoyed denouncing the double failure of the 
astrological and numerological forecast of the end of the Muslim empire for 693/1294 
as, in his opinion, Islam was then going through a phase of renaissance, Particularly 
thanks to the Mamluks (see M F, trans, Michot, Textes spirituels XIII, 26-27; Qubrus, 
trans. Michot, Roi croisé, 180). It is true that the Crusaders had just been definitively 
ousted from Palestine in 690/1291 and that the Mongol efforts to invade Syria, at the 
turn of the century, would all fail. 
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(milla) will be 71P years';?" when, afterwards, He sent down ‘Alif, 


Làm. Ra" and ‘Alif. Lam. Mim. Ra’©,!?? they said: ‘Ele has us 
13 
confused'. 


PROHIBITION OF ASTROLOGY 
IS OBLIGATORY 


These affairs that exist in the errors of the Jews and of the Nazarenes, 
as well as in the errors of the associationists and of the Sabians— 
people who philosophize and astrologers—include vain things of 
this kind that no one would know but God, the Exalted. These affairs 
and their like are outside the religion of Islam and forbidden in it. It is 
thus incumbent [upon us] to condemn them. To prohibit them is 
incumbent on the Muslims—on everyone who has the capacity [to do 
so] by means of [his] science and of clear explanation, with his 
hand and with his tongue. This is indeed among the most important 
things that God has made incumbent, as far as commanding what is 
to be acknowledged and prohibiting what is to be condemned 
are concerned. Those people and their like are the enemies of the 
Messengers and the vermin of the religions (milla). 

That which is vain, regarding existence, does not sell well but 
blendedP with some element of the truth. Similarly, the People of 
the Book clothed the truth in vain things. Because of^ the slight 
truth they have with them, they lead many creatures astray from 
the truth in which it is incumbent to believe and invite them to 
adopt the numerous vain things to which they adhere. And how 
frequent it is that against them stand, among the adherents of Islam, 
people who do not distinguish well between the truth and that which 
is vain, do not provide the argument which would refute their vain 
claims nor expounds the argument of God, which He has provided by 
means of His Messengers—and that is why dissension arises. We have 
spoken extensively about those vain things", etc., elsewhere. And 
God knows better?! 


12? The great calculation total of the Eastern numerica! values of bamza, (1), 
lam (30) and mim (40) is 71. See also al-Kindi, Mulk, ed. Loth, Astrolog, 276. 

128 The great calculation total of the Eastern numerical values of hamza (1), 
lam (30) and rà? (200) is 231. 

12? The great calculation total of the Eastern numerical values of hamza (1), 
lam (30), mim (40) and ra’ (200) is 271. 

130 See Ibn Ishaq, Sira, ii, 139-40; trans. Guillaume, Life, 256-7. Also in al-Kindt, 
Mulk, ed. Loth, Astrolog, 275; Ibn Khaldün, Muqaddima, trans. Rosenthal, Intro- 
duction, ii, 204-7; Jalal al-Din al-Suyüti, Itqān, ii, 10. 
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FATWA II 


[191,1] HE WAS ASKED, may the Exalted 
God have mercy upon him: 


What do the masters, the legists, the imams of the teligion, may God 
be pleased with them all, say about those astrologers who hold 
seances on the thoroughfares, 3! in shops and elsewhere, and with 
whom women sit, as well as the perverts, because of the women? 
These astrologers claim to give information about the hidden affairs, 
relying in this matter on the art of astrology (sind‘at al-tanjim). They 
write out magic squares (wifq), practice magic, write talismans 
(tilasm), and teach magic to women, for [use upon] their husbands 
and others. Because of that, women, and men, assemble at the doors 
of their shops. The situation may even lead, sometimes, to other kinds 
of deeds that women commit against their husbands!?? and to the 
corruption of the people's beliefs, to their voracious attachment to 
magic and to the planets, to their turning away from God, Powerful is 
He and Majestic, and from trusting in Him concerning events and 
accidents. Is that licit or not? 

Is the art of astrology forbidden or not? Is it permitted to get a 
wage for it? And to offer [such a wage], is that forbidden or not? 
Is it permitted to whoever is [in some way] attached to a shop—as 


131 Cairo, Damascus and the other main cities of the Mamluk sultanate had a very 
animated street life into which the Nights and other sources offer many insights. Apart 
from the astrologers, there were innumerable entertainers of all kinds soliciting the 
attention and the money of the common people; see R. Irwin, Nights, ch. 5: ‘Strect 
Entertainments’, 120-39, 

"32 See the ‘Tale of Qamar al-Zamàn' in the Nights (R. Irwin, Nights, 190) or the 
contemporary first-hand testimony produced by Saft al-Din al-Hill (Qasida, trans. 


Khawam, Voile, i, 272.] 

And on how many a day have 1 wandered round the houses, encouraging people 
to have their horoscopes cast and their fortunes told, with my staff, my two rolls of 
cloth embroidered with magical patterns, and my beggar's garments! [...] 

And I have come to know the stories and conversations of women, being able to 
interpret what they say by means of speech which has come to me directly from their 
mouths.’ 

As attested by the text translated above, p. 147, Avicenna had already underlined, 
three centuries earlier, the importance of women among the astrologers’ clientéle. 
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inspector, owner, trustee—to let it for rent for that purpose, or 
not? And is the rent [itself] of a forbidden nature, or not? On the 
authorities, and on every Muslim able to do so, is it incumbent to 
put an end to it, or not? [192,1] And when the authority does not 
act to condemn the [astrologers], does the matter fall within the 
compass of the threat of the authentic hadith reported on the 
authority of the Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace, namely 
this saying: ‘There is no authority with whom God entrusts a flock, 
who makes no effort on their behalf, nor gives them advice, but 
will not enter the Garden with them.’!?? When, [on the contrary], an 
authority condemns this reprehensible phenomenon, does it come 
under His words, Exalted is He: ‘And there may be from you a 
community who invite to the good, command what is to be 
acknowledged and prohibit what is to be condemned. These are 
the successful (Q. 3.104). And, when [an authority] condemns that, 
will it be plentifully rewarded for doing so or not? 

Would they also mention, if they thought [it appropriate], the 
threatening badiths that were present in their mind about that matter. 
Rewarded would they then be, the Exalted God willing! 


HE ANSWERED: 


THE BOOK, THE TRADITION AND THE 
CONSENSUS FORBID ASTROLOGY 


‘The praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds!’ (Q. 1.1) 

None of those things is licit. The art of astrology, whose purport is 
judgements and influence—i.e. drawing indications from the states of 
the celestial spheres as to terrestrial events, and combining the forces 
of the celestial spheres with terrestrial receptacles—is an art forbidden 
by the Book, by the Tradition and by the consensus of the community. 
Moreover, it was forbidden by the tongue of al] the Messengers, in all 
the faiths (milla). God said, Exalted is He: ‘The magician thrives not, 
wherever he comes’ (Q. 20.69). He also said: ‘Have you not regarded 
those who were given a share of the Book? They believe in sorcery 
(al-jibt) and the devil (ar taghity (Q. 4.51). ‘Umar and others said: 
‘Al-jibt means magic.’ 

In his Sunan, Abū Da’ ad has reported with a good chain of 
transmitters from Qabisa b. Mukharig,'** about the Prophet, 


133 See al-Bukhari, Sabib, Abkam 8, ix, 64 (‘Alam. 6617); Muslim, Sabib, Iman, 


i, 88 (‘Alam. 205). 
134 A Companion who lived in Basra; see Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iv, 192-3. 
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God bless him and grant him peace, that he said: ‘Mantic 
interpretation of the flight and the cries of birds (“iyāfa), 135 of 
lines that one traces (tarą), 95 and of fortuitous events considered 
as negative (tira)'3” pertains to sorcery (jibr),?138 'Awf,!3? [193,1] 
the reporter of the hadith, said: ‘AL “iyafa, i:e. to cause a bird to take 
flight (zajr al-tayr).1 9 Al-tarq, i.e. the line Which is traced on the 
earth.'!^! The contrary has also been said. 14? If tracing lines and the 
like belonging to the [various] branches of astrology (najama) pertain 
to sorcery, how [must] things be, a fortiori, for astrology (xajama) 
[itself]? The fact is indeed that they generate figures on the earth 


135 Tn the strict sense, "yafa means ornithomancy, i.e. the art of divining omens 
from the flight of birds, their cries, their posture or even their name. See T. Fahd, 
EP, “Tyafa’, 

136 Tn the absolute, targ designates three divinatory methods of cleromantic nature: 
throwing pebbles and observing how they scatter on the ground (al-targ bi-l-hasa), 
tracing lines in sand or dust (al-kbatt bi-L-raml), and mixing cotton with wool (kbalt 
al-qutn bi-I-süf ). 

The second method, which is the one Ibn Taymiyya refers to, as will become evident 

the following lines, developed into &comancy and enjoyed prodigious popularity in 
Muslim countries. At its most elementary level, it consisted of guessing the future from 
the figure or pattern supposedly drawn by random marks traced in dust or sand. In 
more sophisticated forms of the art, combination of random lines of dots would be 
used to generate one of the sixteen geomantic figures, or random markings would be 
interpreted in relation to the horoscope of the enquirer and other astrological 
considerations; or, as explained here by Ibn Taymiyya, in correlation with ‘the 
configurations of the celestial sphere’, See T. Fahd, Divination, 195-204; 
E. Savage-Smith, Science, i, 148-51; R. Irwin, Nights, 190-1. 

132 Etymologically, tira refers to the observation and mantic interpretation of the 


favourable omens, under the name of fa'l. See T. Fahd, EP, “Tyafa’s Divination, 
436-8, 450-2. N 

138 On this hadith, see Aba Dà'üd, Sunan, Tibb, iv, 16, 3907 (Alam. 3408). See 
also T. Fahd, Divination, 195. f 

139 «Awf b. Abi Jamila Aba Sahl al-A‘rabi (d. 146/763). 

140 Zajr originally consisted in causing a bird to fly away by shouting or throwing a 
stone at it, in order to be able to Bive a mantic interpretation of its flight. Like tira, it 
was thus a technique of "iyáfa. The term progressively received a broader sense and 
eventually referred, not only to ornithomancy in general, but to all kinds of on€ns 
divined in animate or inanimate beings. See T. Fahd, El’, “Tyafa’; Divination, 438-50, 

ST See Aba Da'üd, Sunan, Tibb, iv, 16, 3908 (Alam. 3409). 

142 Ibid, 3907 (‘Alam. 3408; trans. Hasan, Sunay, iii, 1096, ch. 1481, 3898; ‘Tarq: 
It is used in the sense of divination in which women threw stones. "Iyáfab: It means 
geomancy by drawing lines’). 
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on the [claim] that those are engendered by the configurations of 
the celestial sphere. 

Ahmad [Ibn Hanbal], Aba Da'üd, {bn Maja and others have 
reported from Ibn ‘Abbas, with a sound chain of transmitters, that he 
said: "The Messenger of God, God bless him and grant him peace, 
said: “Whoever seeks to learn anything from the stars seeks to 
learn something from magic, and the more he seeks it the more he 
does." 1^? The Messenger of God, God bless him and grant him 
peace, has clearly declared that astrology (“ilm al-nujam) pertains to 
magic. And God said, Exalted is He: "The magician thrives not, 
wherever he comes' (Q. 20.69). And so does it happen: induction 
proves that the people who deal in astrology (abl al-nujam) do not 
thrive, neither in this world nor in the hereafter. 

Ahmad [Ibn Hanbal] and Muslim, in the Sabib, have reported from 
Safiyya,'** daughter of [Aba] ‘Ubayd, from some of the wives of the 
Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace, about the Prophet, God 
bless him and grant him peace, that he said: ‘Whoever frequents a 
soothsayer ('arraf ) and asks him a question about anything, no prayer 
is accepted from him for forty days?! *? Yet, the astrologer comes 
under the term ‘soothsayer’, according to some scholars while, 
according to others, it has the same meaning. That being the situation 
of the person who puts the question, how then, a fortiori, [must] 
things be for the one questioned? 

[Muslim] also reported in his Sabib, from Mu‘awiya b. al-Hakam 
al-Sulami,!^6 that he said: * *O Messenger of God,” I said, there are 
people, among us, who frequent diviners." He said: *Do not frequent 
them??? 1^? The Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace, thus 
prohibited the frequentation of diviners. Yet, the astrologer comes 
under the term ‘diviner’ according to al-Khattabi!^* [194,1] and other 
scholars, this [assimilation] being related from the Arabs. According 
to others, [the astrologer] belongs to the genus of the diviner and is in 
a worse situation than him. Thus, from the viewpoint of [its] meaning, 
[‘astrologer’] comes after [‘diviner’]. 


143 See Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, i, 227 (‘Alam. 2697); Aba Da'üd, Sunan, Tibb, iv, 
15-16, 3905 (‘Alam. 3406); Ibn Maja, Sunan, Adab, ii, 1228, 3726 (*Alam. 3716). 

1^ Daughter of one of the great Followers, who lived in Madina; see Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, trans. Bewley, Women, 305. ~ 

145 See Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iv, 68; v, 380 (‘Alam. 16041, 22138); for Muslim, see 
p. 162, n. 47. 

146 A Companion, who lived in Madina; see Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iv, 384-5. 

147 See Muslim, Sahih, Masajid, ii, 70 (‘Alam. 836). 

'48 A traditionist who, inter alia, authored a Book of the Strange Traditions— 
K. Gharib al-baditb (Bust, 319-388? / 931-998?). See EI^, ‘al-Khattabi’. 
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In the Sahih, it is also reported about him, God bless him and grant 
him peace, that he said: ‘The price given for a dog is disgusting, the 
"dower" of a prostitute is disgusting and the "tip" (bulwan) of a 
diviner is disgusting." ^? His ‘tip’ is what the common people call his 
‘sweetener’ (halawa). In what is meant by this is also included that 
which is given to the astrologer, to the [soothsayer] using devices !5° 
by means of which he casts lots (for example a wooden piece on 
which A, B, J, D are inscribed), 5! to the (fortune-teller] throwing 
pebbles!5? and to their like. What is given to those is of a forbidden 
nature. More than one of the *ulamà', like al-Baghawi, ^? al-Qadi 
*Iyad^* and others, have spoken of a consensus as far as forbidding 
it is concerned. 

In the two Sabibs, it is [reported] from Zayd b. Khalid'^5 that 
he said: "The Messenger of God, God bless him and grant him 
peace, spoke to us at al-Hudaybiyya, after a rainy night. “Do you 
know,” he said, “what your Lord has said this night?" We said: 
"God and His Messenger know better!" He said: "Some of My 
servants entered this morning believing in Me and, some, disbeliev- 
ing in Me. He who said: "We have had a rainfall due to God's 


"^? Ibn Taymiyya in fact mixes the two following badiths reported by Muslim: 
‘{The Prophet] prohibited giving a price for a dog, a "dowry" to a prostitute and a 
“tip” to a diviner’ (Muslim, Sabib, Buy, v, 35; ‘Alam. 2930). ‘(The Prophet] said: 
“The price given for a dog is disgusting, the ‘dower’ of a Prostitute is disgusting and the 
earning of a cupper is disgusting." ’ (Muslim, Sabib, Buys, v, 35; ‘Alam. 2932; trans. 
Siddiqi, Sahih, iii, 825, 3806. On this last kind of earning, see R. Brunschvig, Métiers, 
47-50.) 

130 Sabib al-azlam, i.e., literally, ‘the [soothsayer] using arrows’. This expression, 
which refers to a divinatory technique condemned in the Qur'àn (see 5.3,.5.90), 
eventually designated all kinds of lot-casting procedures, in which the forbidden 
arrows were replaced by other things, for example the alphabet letters here mentioned 
by Ibn Taymiyya. See T. Fahd, Divination, 181-8. 

5! See the two lot-casting pieces, made of solid brass and bearing letters and 
cryptic symbols on their four faces, reproduced in E. Savage-Smith, Science, i 
159, no. 111. 

13? On the popularity of lot-casting, particularly that employing dice, in medieval 
Islamic society, see ibid. 151. 

133 Ibn al-Farra* (Bagh, near Harat, c. 432/1040 =- Marw al-Rüdh, 516/1122?), 
Shafi'i doctor, traditionist and commentator of the Qur'án, whose The Lamps of 
the Sunna (Masabih al-Sunna), a collection of traditions arranged according to their 
subject-matter, stil] enjoys a certain popularity. See J. Robson, E??, *al-Baghawr. 

154 The famous and strictly orthodox Maliki traditionist and fagib Òf the 
Almoravid period (Ceuta, 476/1088 — Marrakesh, 544/1149). See M. Talbi, E?^, 
“Tyad b. Musa’. 

55 A Companion (d. 78/697? ); see Ibn al-Athir, Usd, ii, 228. 
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favour and His mercy’ is believing in Me and disbelieving in the 


»ol 


planets. 
In Muslim's Sabib, it is [reported] from Abū Hurayra, ^" about the 


Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace, that he said: *God does 
not send down any blessing from the sky but a group of people enter 
the morning disbelieving in it. God sends down abundant rain and 
they say: “It is due to such a planet, or to such a one!” dx 

In Muslim's Sabib, it is also [reported] from him, God bless him and 
grant him peace, that he said: "There are, in my community, four 
things that belong to the Age of Ignorance (jahiliyya): boasting of 
noble pedigrees, reviling [others'] lineages, wailing and asking the 
stars for rain. 1^? 

In it is also reported from Ibn ‘Abbas, about the Prophet, God bless 
him and grant him peace, that he said: * And do you make it your 
livelihood to denounce it as lies?" (Q. 56.82): this [verse] refers to 
asking the stars for rain"? Or as he said.! 


THE PRACTICAL MEASURES TO TAKE 
AGAINST ASTROLOGERS 


[195,1] The texts reported on the authority of the Prophet, God bless 
him and grant him peace, his Companions and the rest of the imams, 
that prohibit [astrology] are too numerous for us to be able to 
mention them in this place. Yet it is already obvious, by virtue of 
what we have mentioned, that the wage got for such an [activity], any 
gift or [act of] generosity [related to it], are of a forbidden nature, 
for the payer as well as for thc payee. For owners, inspectors and 


156 See a[-Bukhart, Sabib, Adban, i, 169 (‘Alam. 801); Muslim, Sabih, Iman, i, 59 
(*Alam. 104). 

157 A Companion (d. c. 58/678). See J. Robson, EI^, ‘Aba Hurayra’. 

153 See Muslim, Sabib, Iman, i, 59 (Alam. 106). 

15? See ibid. Jand’iz, iii, 4$ (‘Alam. 1550). 

169 See ibid. Iman, i, 60 (Alam. 107; trans. Siddiqi, Sabib, i, 45, 135): ‘Ibn ‘Abbas 
told me this. [Once], at the time of the Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace, 
people were showered with rain. The Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace, 
then said: “Some people have entered the morning thanking [God] and others as 
unbelievers. These indeed said: ‘This is God's mercy’, while the others said: ‘Such and 
such stars were veracious.' " The following verses, he said, then came down: “I swear 
by the locations of the stars. And this is indeed a mighty oath, if you but knew! It is 
indeed a noble Qur'àn, in a hidden Book. None shall touch it but the purified. A 
sending-down from the Lord of the worlds! Is it such a discourse that you would 
scorn? And do you make it your livelihood to denounce it as lies?" '(D. 56.75-82). 

161 This formula is used when one reports faithfully the meaning of some saying 
but is uncertain of the exact wording. 
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for such a use, shops owned [by them] or established as wadfs, ctc., if 
in their opinion the [feeling] prevails that they will practice therein 


He: ‘Why do not the rabbis and the doctors prohibit them from saying 
sinful things and devouring unlawful gains?’ (O. 5.63). Those damned 


the Prophet, God bless him and grant him peace, following a report 
related about him by the Truthful [Aba Bakr] that he said: ‘When 
people see something condemnable and do not change it, God is 
about to extend over them all a chastisment of His.62 And what 
condemnable thing could be more so than the actions of those 
disgusting People, the vermin of the religions (milla), the enemies 
of the Messengers and the offshoots of the Sabians, the planet- 
worshippers? Was not the mission of [Abraham] the Friend [of the 
Merciful], God's blessing and His peace be upon him, the imam of 
the true monotheists (Panif), directed but against the ancestors of 
those Iplanet-worshipers]? Nimrod,!5? Kana'àn's SOn, was indeed 
their king, and the doctors of the Sabians are indeed the astrologers 
and their like. And the idols, were they not worshipped, most of the 
time, but because of the views of this disgusting Species of indi- 
viduals, who devour people's wealth by vain procedures and divert 
from the way of God?164 


162 See Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, al-'Asbra, i, 2 (*Alam. 16); Ibn Maja, Sunan, Fitan, ii, 
1327, 4005 (*Alam. 3995). 

*63 The Nimrod of the Bible who, without being named, is alluded to in the Qur'àn 
(2.258, 29.24) in relation to the story of Abraham. Many legends developed about him 
in Islam, borrowing not only from the Bible bur from the Jewish Haggada and Persian 
epic. See B. Heller, EP, 'Namrüd'. See also the text translated in the following note, 


where Ibn Taymiyya seems in some Way to assimilate Nimrod to the Buddha. 
164 For Ibn Taymiyya, idolatry most often derives from astrolatry. "The Greeks and 
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THE PERSONAL POSITION TO ADOPT 
VIS-A-VIS ASTROLOGY 


[196,1] For whoever, among those people who claim some connec- 
tion with practising the religion of a Book, seeks strength from [such 
condemnable practices] it would be appropriate to make their own 
this part of the words of [God]: ‘And when a Messenger from God 
came to them, confirming what was with them, a group of those 
who had been given the Book cast the Book of God behind their 
backs, as if they did not know. They followed what the devils were 
reciting over Solomon's reign. Solomon did not unbelieve but the 
devils unbelieved: they were teaching men magic. (They also followed] 
that which had come down on the two angels in Babylon, Harit 
and Marit, although these two taught no one till they had said: 
“We are but a trial; therefore do not unbelieve!” So people learn, from 
these two, things by which they bring division between a man and 
his wife. They are however injuring no one thereby, except by God's 
permission. They are thus learning things that harm them and do not 
profit them! And surely they do know that he who trafficks therein, 
for him there is no share [of happiness] in the Hereafter. And evil 
indeed is that for which they have sold their souls! Had they but 
known! If they had believed and feared [God], a reward from God 
would indeed have been better! Had they but known!’ (Q. 2.101-3) 

Likewise, the leaders of the astrologers, ancients and moderns, have 
in fact recognized that those who have faith, accomplish the acts of 
worship and invoke [the Lord], God relieves them by virtue of the 
blessing of their acts of worship, their invocations and their trust in 
Him, from things that the astrologers claim to be necessarily implied 
by the celestial spheres. They also recognize that the people accomp- 
lishing the acts of worship, invoking God and having trust in Him are 
given, as far as the reward of this world and of the hereafter are 
concerned, something the getting of which is not in the power of the 
celestial spheres. 

The praise, then, be to the God Who has put the best [thing] of 
this world and of the hereafter in following the Messengers and Who 
has made the best community those who command what is to be 
acknowledged and prohibit what is to be condemned. (See Q. 3.110.) 
He said, Exalted is He: ‘God will bring people whom He will love 


There are remains of such an associationism in the countries of the Orient—the 
countries of the Khita [China] and the Turks. They make idols that have the form of 
Nimrod. These idols are very big, and they attach rosaries to their necks. They praise 
the name of Nimrod and insult Abraham, the Friend of God.’ (Radd, 283-4.) 
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and who will love Him, lowly with the believers, mighty against the 
unbelievers. They will fight in the way of God and will not fear the 


FATWA III 


[197,3] HE WAS ASKED, may the Exalted 
od have mercy upon him: 


about the art of astrology and the drawing of indications from the 
[stars] as to the events. Is it licit or forbidden? Is it licit to get a wage 
[for it], and to offer the same, or not? And is it incumbent, on the 
authority (al; Lamr), to prevent the [astrologers from practising] 
and to make them cease holding seances in [their] stalls? 


HE ANSWERED: 


Of course, this is forbidden by the consensus of the Muslims, as is 
getting a wage for it, To prevent^ [the astrologers] from holding 
Seances in [their] shops and on the thoroughfares, to prevent people 
from engaging them and to Oppose that has a share in the most 
eminent striving (/ibád) in the way of God. And God knows better! 


APPARATUS CRITICUS 


P. 166. “mas’ala fi-man MK: wa su'ila rahima-hu Llàh ‘an-man F 
He was also asked, may God have mercy upon bim, about tbe 
person... ®yaqilu F: yaqülüna MK They also say, “mata MK: hatta 
law F And even if it... Pal-jawab MK: fa-ajaba F He answered: 
Frabb al-‘alamin+ MK: li-Llah F 

P. 167. “rubabiyyati-hi MK: rubüyyati-hi F ®gadr MK: qawl F ... is 
something said in addition, of... “indaj MK: nidaj F Pla-hum F: — 
MK ... by it such... Fmashhüda F: mashhüra MK wel] known 
Fhayat F: ~ MK ... up some... 

P. 168. 4ma anzala Llàh min al-sama? min K (Q. 2.164): anzala min 
al-sama’ F And He sends down water from the sky... anzal-nà min 
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al-sama’ M And We send down water from the sky... 'mashhüda 
F: mashhüra MK well known ©mushrik F: shirk MK ... 
independently, this is associationism conflicting with... Pal-nujüm 
F: al-najm MK ‘star’ 

P. 169. “ka-ma F: qad+MkK ... may happen... Pnafa F: nahà MK 
He refused death... Cathar MK: atharan F Pbi-ann Allah MK: 
bi-anna-hu F Fyunzilu-hu MK: yanzilu F Fmin-- MK: nas'alu-ka F 

P. 170. ^min MK: wa F Pyattaqi MK (Q. 65.2): yattaqi F CF only 
quotes the beginning and the end of this passage of the Qur'àn P — 
MK: fr F 

P. 171. “la-hum MK: la-huma F PF only quotes the beginning of this 
verse Cbi-I-kitàb F: fi l-kitāb MK ... in the Book, 

P. 172. Sanwa‘ F: naw‘ MK ... the species of... Pfa-yuqirru-hà MK: 
yugirru-hà F sama’ MK: al-sama’ F ... of the heaven "al-samà? F: 
sama’ MK ... to this world’s heaven "wa rubba-ma adraka-hu 
I-shihab F: - MK ... them, after He pronounces that word. He 
bas... "inni lamma M: inni F ata (?) lamma K “li+ MK: qala F 

P. 173. “al-adilla MK: al-dalala F Ptuqbal F: yaqbal Allah MK, 
God does not accept from bim any prayer for... “taqdima MK: 
taqaddum F 

P. 174. “bal MK: fa-inna F The texts indeed prove... Pmustariqqa 
MK: mustariqq F © — MK: min F Pba'd-- MK: mawt F ... of 
people... Fli-l-ramy bi-I-nujàm MK: al-ramy bi-l-najm F 

P. 175. ^ MK (Q. 55.5: wa FP — MK (Q. 2.189): wa F 

P. 176. ^allati MK: alladhi F Pwa Luwla MK: wa l-awwal F the 
first “min qawl al-nabi MK: fi qawli-hi F Pgalilà K: qalila’ FM 

P. 177. “wa dhalika 4- MK: dhàlika F Pmithl + MK: yazunnu F ... 
hold that opinion about... “i‘tiqad MK: i‘tiqadu-hu F Pi*taqada 
MK: al-mu‘taqid F *indamma MK: anzama F 

P. 178. “anna hadha: hadha MK anna hunā F Pal-qadar MK: al-qadir 
F Ssharafi-hi F: shurūgi-hi K ... rise, shurüfi-hi M 

P. 179. ĉusāfiru F: nusafiru MK Pal-harámisa F: - MK ... to Hermes 
and... Caslu-hu F: - MK ... if this... Pinna-mà yahtajjüna F: mà 
yahtajjüna ‘alay-hi MK Yet, what those argue for depends on 
experience and analogical reasoning, not on information... (?) 

P. 180. ^'ala F: ‘an MK from 

P. 181. ^'ilmi-him al-musaddaq F: ‘ilm al-sidq MK ... knowing the 
truth than... ®al-daqiq MK: al-tadqiq F Cdu‘a? M: di‘aya F du‘ah K 
Prasüli-hi F: rusuli-hi MK Messengers Flam MK: la F 

P. 182. “bal+ MK: nabiyyan F ... Prophet and a sage PF only gives 
the beginning of the verse Ca'zam mim-mà MK: nazir mà F ... 

nds vain things and elements of error similar to what is found... 
là-F: kanü MFK ... they exonerate... Émartaba MK: nisba F 
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P. 183. a’immati-na F: ummati-nà MK community Phawadith F: 
jawadhib MK ... and the attraction forces of the atmospbere(?) 
P. 184. ^ikhtilàqan MK: ikhtilafan F ... and differing in opinion than. » 
Pnabaghü fa-awwal F: taba‘a ilā awwal K... since they followed the 
first who had started the rafd innovation. He was... tabaghghaw (?) 
ilā awwal M Cibtada‘a MK: itbada‘a F Pli-qaşd MK: fa-qasada F Ëfa- 
qasada F: fa-fasada MK ... also corrupted that [religion] and... 

P. 185. ^f; F: al-yawm 4- MK The third day, anna Ibn Saba’ yasubbu 
MK: man sabba F Ckatama. kallama FMK ... and spoke about 
him, while... Pal-Hanafiyya MK: al-Hanifa F 

P. 186. ĉallati MK: alladhi F Pittisálan wa indimaman MK: ittisal 
wa indimàmat F Chàdha l-zamàn al-qarib MK: al-zamàn F Over 
a period which... 

P. 187. ^ — MK. al-mulk wa F ... of the royal rules, the faiths... Bli- 
mubayanat ahwal al-nabr sallà Llah 'alay-hi wa sallama wa 
ummati-hi MK: al-mubàyina li-ahwal al-nabi sallà Llah ‘alay-hi wa 
sallama F Sab‘adu-ha MK: ab‘adu-hum F 

P. 188. “fi F: alG MK .. about Abrabam's family: Pf. MK 
(Q. 2.130): inna-hu F Cla.min MK (Q. 2.130): ‘an F Pwa 
gala + MK: muslimüna F 

P. 189. “al-hawariyyina MK: al-hawàrina F Pbi-anna-nà K 

(Q. 5.111): bi-annà FM “ilay-na MK (Q. 2.136): ‘alay-na F Pila 

MK (Q. 2.136): ‘ala F Ema ütiya-- MK (Q. 2.136): wa FF — MK: 

man F 

- 190. ^al-jummal al-kabir MK: al-jumlat al-kathir F Psab‘ūna: 

thalàthüna FKM ... be 31 years. Calmr (see Q. 13.1): alm FKM 

Pbi-shawb FM: yathübu K (bi-thawb? ... bur in tbe garb of 

some element... ?) *fa-bi-sabab MK: bi-sabab F Fal-batil F: al-bab 

MK ... about this topic, Sa‘lamu F: wa |-hamdu li-Llàhi rabbi 

l-àlamina wa salawatu-hu wa salàmu-hu ‘ala Muhammad wa 

ali-hi ajma‘ina+MK... better! The praise be to God, the Lord 
of the worlds! His blessing and His peace be on Muhammad and 
on all his family! 

P. 195. 4al-milal: al-mulk F 

P. 197. Aman‘: min F 
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ADDENDUM 


ii: The Latin Versions (Leiden: Brill, ‘Islamic Philosophy, Theology 
and Science. Texts and Studies, xxxiii’, 2000). This magisterial work 
is a very important contribution to the study of astrology in Islam 
and, had it been available earlier, I would certainly have had frequent 
recourse to it. Here, I cannot do more than indicate Passages that 


to my translation. 


n. 4 (p. 148): on Abū Ma'shar's interest in Aristotelian natural 
philosophy, see i. 607-9. 

n. 112 (p. 181): on Abà Ma‘shar’s linking of the Arabs to Venus, 
see i. 66-7, 126—7, 606, ii. xii. 

n. 123 (p. 185): on Abü Ma'shar and al-Kindir's Prognostications of 
the date when the rule of Islam would end, see i. 126-7 (Abü 
Ma'shar's Arabic text, with English transl.), ii. 83 (Aba Ma‘shar’s 
Latin text) and i. 532-3 (al-Kindi’s Arabic text, with English 
transl.). For the authors (i. 525-6, 606, 613), neither of al-Kindi 
and Aba Ma‘shar can have copied from the other on this matter 
and it is ‘highly probable’ that both were drawing from a third 
source, perhaps Masha’ Allah. 


n. 126 (p. 186): on the calculation of Islam's duration by means 


of the numerical values of the ‘mysterious’ letters of the Qur'àn, 
see i. 534—7 (al-Kindi’s Arabic text, with English transí.). 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA (JUNE 2002) 


p. 166, 82: on al-Ghazàli's position concerning this eclipse hadith, 
see his Tahàfut al-Falásifa—The Incoherence of the Philo- 
sophers, ed. and trans. M. E. Marmura (Provo, Utah: Brigham 
Young University Press, 2000), 6-7; al-Mungidh min al-Dalal— 
Erreur et délivrance, ed. and trans. F. Jabre (Beirut: Librairie 
Orientale, 1969), 76, 22 ar, 


n. 72 (p. 169): on the most favourable period of the year for 
travelling, see also (Pseudo-)al-Ghazali, Sirr al- ‘Alamayn (Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Jandi, n.d.), ch. vii, 20, who prefers ‘the Sultan to 
face the disturbances of a trip when the Sun dwells in Cancer’. 


n. 76, p. 171: on Hermeticism in Islamic thought, see also F. E. 
Peters, ‘Hermes and Harran: The Roots of Arabic-Islamic 
Occultism’, in M. M. Mazzaoui and V. B. Moreen (eds.), Intel- 
lectual Studies on Islam: Essays written in Honor of M. B. 
Dickson (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1990), 185— 
215. 


. 89 (p. 176): on Ja'far al-Sàdiq and al-Jafr, see also T. Fahd, 
Divination, 219-24; on al-Jafr and al-Ghazali, see I. Goldziher, 
Le Livre de Mohammed ibn Toumert, mahdi des Almohades 
(Algiers: Imprimerie orientale Pierre Fontana, 1903), 15-7. 


n. 90 (p. 176): the suggestion I make about al-Bitaga is incorrect. 
In his Dar' (ed. Sàlim, v. 26), Ibn Taymiyya writes: ‘The fol- 
lowers of The Card (ahl al-bitaga), among other adepts of her- 
esy, attribute it to ‘Ali, and so also do the esotericist (batiniyya) 
Shi'is—the Ismà'ilis and the Nusayris.' In his Minhàj al-sunnat 
al-nabawiyya fi naqd kalam al-Shi'at al-qadariyya, ed. M. R. 
Salim, 9 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat Ibn Taymiyya, 1409/1989), viii. 
28, he refers to ‘the pronouncements (kalám) of the adepts of 
The Card (ashab al-bitáqa)' about an incorrect doctrine of abs- 
olute existence. Al-bitáqa could in fact be a copist (or editor) 
mistake for al-balagh, as the two words are graphically similar. It 
would then refer to al-Balàgh al-akbar wa-l-nàmüs al-a ‘zam— 
The Greatest Proclamation and the Major Law, an important 
pseudo-Isma'‘ili treatise already known in the 4th/10th century 
(see W. Madelung, ‘The Fatimids and the Qarmatis of Bahrayn’, 
in F. Daftary (ed.), Mediaeval Isma ‘ili History and Thought 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 21-73; 43-45, 
66-68), which Ibn Taymiyya mentions in various works (see 
Y. Michot,'Vizir "hérétique" mais philosophe d'entre les plus 
éminents: al-Tüsi vu par Ibn Taymiyya', in Farhang (Tehran, 
Institute for Humanities and Cultural Studies, 2003), text B1 
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(forthcoming): Ibn Taymiyya, Futyà fi l-Nusayriyya, trans. 
S. Guyard, ‘Le Fetwa d'Ibn Taymiyyah sur les Nosairis', in 
Journal Asiatique, 6/18 (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1871), 
158-98; 191-2). 

n. 112 (p. 181-2): In Sirr, (Pseudo-)al-Ghazali links Muhammad to 
Friday and Venus, for whom the Prophet is said to have burnt 
incense (xiii, 45; xvii, 70; xviii, 75). As for Jesus, he links him to 
Sunday and the Sun (ch. xiii, 45), or also to Thursday (xviii, 75) 
and to Jupiter, for whom he is also said to have burnt incense 
(xvii, 70). 


n. 125 (p. 186): on hisab al-jummal, see also T. Fahd, Divination, 
217-8. 
P. 194, 82: on the importance of astrology in the life of Mamlük 

officers, see A. Schimmel, ‘Some Glimpses of the Religious Life 


in Egypt during the Later Mamlük Period’, in Islamic Studies, 4, 
(1965), 353-92: 382. 
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THE ROLE OF THE ASTROLOGER IN 
MEDIEVAL ISLAMIC SOCIETY 


George Saliba 





Introduction 


The object of this paper is to investigate the social status of the astrologer in medieval 
Islamic society. Therefore, I will not investigate the theoretical status of astrology in 
medieval Islam, nor will I attempt to analyze the numerous arguments either pro or contra 
astrology which have been preserved in the classical sources, On that score, I only wish to say 
that the theoretical framework of the astrological doctrines that were known in medieval 
Islam were mainly derived from the major tenets of Aristotelian philosophy !. In some ways 
they shared the same fate of that philosophy, but in other ways they developed an independent 
existence of their own and were integrated within the larger intellectual picture of medieval 
Islam. The evidence for the connection with Aristotelian natural philosophy was brilliantly 
argued by one of the most famous astrologers of medieval Islam, namely Abū Ma'&ar al-Balhi 
(d. 886, Latin Albumassar) 2, and was later studied in great detail in an excellent dissertation 
by Richard Lemay ?. From that perspective, one can assert that astrology enjoyed a status 
similar to that of medicine 4, in the sense that both disciplines were considered non- 
demonstrative natural philosophical sciences, as those sciences were understood within the 
larger Aristotelian framework. 


1. In particular one can refer to the following works of Aristotle, for example, in order to establish the 
direct connection between the celestial objects and the events in the sublunar region that the astrologers could 
very easily use to their advantage : Generation and Corruption, II,10, 336a ; 15-336b ; 25, where the sun is 
held as the efficient cause of all coming-to-be and passing-away, De Caelo, II, 286a ; 3-286b ; 10, where the 
planetary spheres themselves and the planets are made responsible for everything that comes-to-be and passes- 
away, and Generation of Animals, IV 10, 777b ; 16-7782 ; 10, where generation of things including animal 
generation are « controlled by the movements of these heavenly bodies ». 

2. Abū Ma'sar al-Balhi (787-886, all dates are given in AD), Kitab al-madhal fi 'ilm ahkàm al-nuğūm 
wa 'ilalihà wa kayfiyyatihd wa mà italafa fihi al-nàs wa l-radd ‘alayhim, Carullah Ms. 1508, « al-qawl 
al-awwal ». fed 

3. Lemay, Richard, Abu Ma‘shar and Latin Aristotelianism in the T welfth Century : a Recovery of 
Aristotle's Natural Philosophy through Arabic Astrology, Beirut, American University of Beirut, 1962. 

4. In the formulation of Abt Hamid al-Gazzali (d. 1111), Zhyà' ‘ulin al-din, al-Maktaba al-Tifàariyya 
(Egypt edition, vol. 1, p. 29, he says : « Astrology (akām) in summary depends on induction (istidlal) 
based on events through the causes (asbab), and that is similar to the physician's induction from the pulse 
regarding the future development of the disease. In effect it is the knowledge of the unfolding of God's custom 
in regard to his creatures. The Law (al-Sar‘), however, has disapproved of it (dammahu). » 
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were not confined to specific social classes, or ideological affiliations. One finds among the 
attackers theologians, jurists, philosophers, mathematicians, and even astronomers, as 
well as others, In this context, I can only list the names of those who have written against 
astrology in order to illustrate the intellectual spectrum to which they belonged. From the 
grammarian al-Halil ibn Ahmad (c. 786) 5, to the poet Abü Tammàm (d. 850) 6, to the 
philosophers al-Farabi (d. 950) 7, Ibn Sing (d. 1037) 8 and Ibn Rušd (d. 1198) 9, to the 
mathematician Uglidisi (c. 952) 10, to the logician scholar and politician 'Isà b. ‘Ali 


eee 
5. al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, Ahmad b, ‘Ali b. Tabit (0.1072), in his Risála Si "ilm al-nugüm, Asir Effendi Ms, 
190, fol. 16r, reports that al-Halil b. Ahmad Is Supposed to have composed the following lines of poetry : 


balliga ‘anni l-munağğima anni kafirun bi-I-lagr qadathu I-kawákibu 

mu’ minun anna mà yakünu wa mà kana gadá'un mina I-muhaymini wügibu 

(Tell the astrologer on my behalf that I am an unbellever in the Judgement of the stars 
A believer in that all that was and will be is the necessary decree of the all powerful.) 
In an alternate reading, he is Supposed to have also said : 

abliga ‘anni l-munağğima anni káfirun bi-I-ladi gadathy l-kawakiby 
‘dlimun anna ma yaklinu wa má kana qada’ un mina I-muhaymini wagibu 
müdginun anna man takahhana aw naggama kullun ‘ala I-maqadiri kadibu 

(O ! ye tell the astrologer that I am an unbellever in the judgement of the stars 
Informed that all that was and will be is the necessary decree of the all powerful, 
Certain that those who divine or Judge by the stars are all lying about fates.) 


6. The reference is made here to the famous poem of Abü Tammam : « The sword is more telling than the 
books [of the astrologers]... » which he Tecited at the occasion of the conquest of *Ammüriyya (Ammorium) 
by al-Mu‘tasim (833-842), when the astrologers had falsely predicted that it would not be conquered. 

7. Abü Nasr al-Farabi, Nukat Abi Nasr al-Fàràbi Jima yasuhhu wa ma la yasuhhu min ahkam al- 
nugim, hrsg. by Fr, Dietrich in al-Farabi’s Philosophische Abhandlungen, Leiden, 1890, P. 104-113, and 
T. A. Druart, « Astronomie et Astrologie selon al-Fàrábi », Bulletin de Philosophie Médievale, Louvain, 
(1978) 20 : 43-47, 

8. M. A, F. Mehren, « Vue d'Avicenne sur l'astrologie et sur le rapport de la responsabilité humaine avec 
le destin », Museon, (1884) 3 : 383.403. 


Ethics, ed. J. Hastings, vol. 12, p. 88 ff. For a Similar attack on astrology, see also Abi al-Barakát al- 
Bagdadi, Kitab al-mu ‘tabar fi al-hikma, Hyderabad, Osmania Publication Bureau, 1938-9, vol. 2, p. 232 ff. 

IO. In an incidental remark this tenth century Damascene mathematician wams the reader against using the 
dust board lest he be Considered an astrologer. Saidan, A. S., The Arithmetic of al-Uglidisi, Dodrecht and 
Boston, Reidel, 1978, p. 247. The text of Uglidisi reads thus : « In this book we state all that is done by 
Hindi [schemes], not with takht or erasure, but with inkpot and paper. This is because many a man hates to 
‘of calculation, for fear of the 


thoroughfares. Thirdly, it demonstrates the importance of the technological development to theoretical science, 
for here we sce how the discipline of arithmetic is Tesponding to the introduction of paper and ink, 
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(d. 1001) !1, to the astronomer Birüni (c.1050) 12, to the encyclopedist, theologian and jurist 
Ibn Hazm (d. 1064) 13, to the Ax'arite theologians al-Baqillani (d. 1013) 4 and Aba Hamid 
al-Ġazzālī (d. 1111) 15, to the historian Ibn Haldün (d. 1406) 16, and to the Hanballte 
theologian Ton Qayyim al-Gawziyya (d. 1350) 17, Even those who could defend astrology in 
some respects, such as Fahr al-Din al-Razi (d. 1209), had to attack it at other occasions !8, 

On the strictly technical side, the formulations of astrological doctrines, such as the 
government of individual horoscopes, the Properties of the zodiacal signs, the planets and 
their influences, were inherited from Hellenistic astrological doctrines 19, while others, like 


pre-Islamic Arabia, such as zagr, fa'l, ‘iyafa, 'iráfa, and anwa’, which were so ably studied 
by Toufic Fahd in his La Divination Arabe 21. 

As I have already mentioned, this paper will not deal with the theoretical aspects of 
astrology. Instead, it will be confined to the social role of the astrologer as it was perceived by 
members of the society who were not themselves practicing astrologers. I will focus on the 
social, economic and at times folkloric role of the astrologer, and, for the first time, I will 


commonly accepted in medieval Islamic society. 

The chronological period that I will deal with covers mainly the centuries between the 
ninth (when we begin to have solid evidence regarding the practices of the astrologers), and 
the eighteenth (when the primary sources begin to dwindle and the evidence begins to come 


a 

11. Quoted extensively by Ibn Qayyim al-Gawzlyya, Miftah dar al-sa'áda, Dar al-Kutub al-'Hmiyya, 
Beirut, n.d., 2 vols, vol. 2, p. 148 ff. 

12. For the references to the works of Birüni see, Saliba, G., « The Development of Astronomy in 
Medieval Islamic Society », Arab Studies Quarterly, (1982) 4 : 211-225, esp. p. 218-220. 

13. See Ibn Hazm, Risdlat marātib al- "ulüm, published together with other treatises by Ihsán ‘Abbas, 
Rasá'il Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi, Maktabat al-Hangi (Cairo) and Maktabat al-Mutanna (Baghdad), n.d., p. 59- 
90, esp. p. 68-70, and Ibn Hazm, al-Fas! fi al-milal wa |-ahwa’ wa l-nihal, Dar al-Ma'rifa (Beirut), 1975, 5 
vols in 3, vol. 2, p. 91 ff, and vol. 5, p. 36-40, esp. p. 37-40. 

14. al-Baqillani, Aba Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib, Kitab al-tamhid, ed. Joseph McCarthy, publications 
of Gàmi'at al-Hikma (Baghdad), Beirut, al-Maktaba al-Sargiyya, 1957, p. 48-59. Ina slightly different vein, 
see the work of ‘Ali b. Abi ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Taglabi Sayf al-Din al-Amidi (d. 1233), Abkār al-afkar, 
chap. 5, summarized in Gáyat al-muràm fi 'ilm al-kalam, by the same author, edited by Hasan Mahmid 
"Abd al-Latif, al-Maglts al-A‘Ja 11 ]-Su'ün al-Islàmiyya, Cairo, 1971, p. 203-212, 

15. Cf. Ihyd', op. cit., where he classifies astrology as disapproved by law. 

16. Ibn Haldin, al-Muqaddimah, tr. Franz Rosenthal, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1958, 
vol. 3, p. 258 ff. 

17. Miftàk dàr al-sa‘ada, op. Cit., vol. 2, p. 125 ff. 

18. See, for example, Munàzaràt Fahr al-Din al-Rázi Ji bilad mà ward’ al-Nahr (A Study on Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi and His Controversies in Transoxania), ed. Fathalla Kholeif, Beyrouth, Dar E]-Machreq, 1966, 
P. 32-38 text, and 55-62 translation. 

19, The development of horoscopic astrology during Hellenistic times was already argued by Otto 
Neugebauer in his now classic text, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity, Providence, Brown University Press, 
1957, p. 171, et passim. & 

20. See, for example, Kennedy, Edward S., « The World-Year Concept in Islamic Astrology », 
Académie Internationale d'Histoire des Sciences, Collection des Travaux, No. 15 : 1, Proceedings of the 
Tenth International Congress of the History of Science, Paris, Herman, 1964, P. 23-45, reprinted in 
Studies in the Islamic Exact Sciences, by E. S. Kennedy, Colleagues and Former Students, Beirut, 
American University of Beirut, 1983, p. 351-371, and E. S. Kennedy and B. L. van der Waerden, « The 
World-Year of the Persians », Journal of the American Oriental Society, (1963) 83 : 315-327. 


21. Leiden, Brill, 1966, reprinted, Paris, Sindbad, 1987. 
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under the influence of European travellers' reports and the like), This does not mean that the 
actual practice of astrology was in any way diminished, for it was reported as being alive and 


well in nineteenth-century Egypt 22, and can still be observed in many Muslim cities of 
today 23, 


Sources 


society to the exclusion of the others. For that social perspective one had to resort to other 
Sources, 

Biographical dictionaries tel! more about the practice and the circumstances of astrology 
than the technical treatises. By consulting them, one could have some appreciation of various 
issues regarding, for example, the extent to which astrologers were integrated in the society, 
the conditions under which they operated, their clientele, their teachers, the salaries they 
obtained and many other Similar matters of extreme importance for the location of the 
astrologer within the larger social panorama, One may not be able to answer ali these 
questions with respect to every astrologer, but if considered as a class enough information can 
be garnered from such sources to paint a fairly representative picture. Moreover, it is 
Significant in and of itself, for example, that astrologers, like physicians, Scientists, and other 
professionals had their own biographers as a class, and were treated as a professional group 
worthy of such attention despite the fact that their discipline was not always condoned by the 
larger society. For our Purposes, the most famous of such surviving biographical works is 
Farag al-mahmüm fi ta'rih. ‘ulama@’ al-nu$üm (Comfort of the Concerned Regarding the 


22. Lane, Edward, Manners and Customs of Modern Egyptians, London, Ist. ed., 1836, repr. of 1860 
ed. by Dover, NY, 1973, chp. xii. 

23. A report of a fatwá (legal opinion) passed against astrology in this century oniy confirms the existence 
and spread of the latter. See, for example, Hasanayn Muhammad Mahlif, Faráwà Sar‘iyya wa buhüt 
islámiyya, Cairo, Mustafa Halabi, 1965, vol. 1, p. 197. 

24. Nagaf, al-Matba‘a al-Haydariyya, 1368 H = 1949 A.D., hereafter called Farag. 
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valuable on its own for it reflects at least one of the dimensions of the social perception that 
we are seeking. In this regard, such works as those of ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Gahtz, (869) 25, 
Tanübi (d. 994) 26, Abū Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. 1009) 27, and others will be sampled as 
representative specimens of that genre of literature. 

Of special significance for all practicing professionals, astrologers included, are the 
various sources on law enforcement called hisba, where the duties of the police, the market 
inspector and the general enforcer of public moral behavior are enumerated. In particular, 
we will have recourse to the most comprehensive book in that category, namely, the 
fourteenth-century text of Ibn al-Uhuwwa (d. 1329), where the behavior of the astrologers in 
the market place is regulated 28. Other sources of similar nature may also yield more 
information on that aspect of the profession, but the ones consulted by the present author 
did not yield any additional information which is not mentioned in the text of Ibn al- 
Uhuwwa 29, 

A similar type of sources frequently used by historians of the professions is called mihna 
literature, that is, texts written specifically for the examination of the members of the 
intended profession 30. Since astrologers form a professional group, they too had their own 
mihna texts. One such text which has survived comes from the tenth century, and was written 
by the practicing astrologer, al-Qabisi (fl.c. 960), for his patron Sayf al-Dawla al-Hamdani 
(d. 967) 31. In it he not only enumerates the kind of tricky problems that astrologers could 
face during their practice, but goes on to give an overview of the kind of astrologers who 
were practicing during his time. The kind of questions which he suggests that they should be 
tested with were similar to the ones used by muhtasib-s, i.e. administrators of the hisba 
duties, to test the physicians and members of other professions. 

Of the non-textual categories, the most productive source has been the various miniature 
paintings which were produced in varied geographical areas and at various chronological 
periods, and in which there are depictions of astrologers at work. A small but representative 
sample of that kind of evidence is reproduced here in order to illustrate the idiom of 


25. Reference will be made mainly to his Kitab al-hayawán, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad Harin, 
Beirut, al-Magma‘ al-'Ilmiyy al-Islamiyy, 3rd. ed., 1969. 

26. Aba ‘Ali al-Muhassin b. ‘Ali al-Tanühi, Niswár al-muhádara wa ahbar al-mudàkara, ed. A. Salgi, 
Beirut, 1971-1973. This text was partlally translated by D. S. Margoliouth, Oriental Translation Fund, N. S. 
XXVI, XXVIII, London, 1921, under the title The Table-Talk of a Mesopotamian Judge. For other 
references to this work, see Brockelmann, Carl, Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur, Leiden, Brill, 1898- 
1902, and 1937-1939, Supplement I, 1937, p. 253. 

27. ‘Ali b. Muhammad Abii Hayyàn al-Tawhidi, Kitab al-ímtà' wa I-mu'ánasa, ed. Ahmad Amin and 
Ahmad al-Zayn, Cairo, Lagnat al-Ta'lif wa l-Tar&ama, 1953, reprinted 3 vols in one by al-Maktaba al- 
‘Asriyya, Belrut-Saidà, n.d. 

28. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Qurasi known as Ibn al-Uhuwwa, Ma‘dlim al-qurba fi 
ahkam al-hisba, ed. Reuben Levy, London, Gibb Memorial Series, N.S. XII, Luzac, 1938. 

29. In particular, the following works were consulted : ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Nasr al-Sayzari (d.1193), 
Nihdyat al-rutba fi talab al-hisba, ed. al-Sayyid al-Baz al-' Arini, Beirut, Dar al-Taqafa, n.d. ; Abi al-Hasan 
‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Habib al-Mawardi (d. 1058), al-Ahkam al-sultdniyya wa I-wiláyát al-diniyya, Beirut, 
Dar al-Kutub al-‘Iimiyya, 1982. 

30. See, for example, Albert Aziz Iskandar, « An Attempted Reconstruction of the Late Alexandrian 
Medical Curriculum », Medical History, (1976) 20 : 2355058, note 76. 

31. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 'Utmàn Abū Saqr al-Qabisi, Fi imtihdn al-munajáimin, Damascus, Zàhiriyya Ms. 
Arabic 4871, fols. 66v-72r. Another similar text on mihna is attributed to "Utàrid b. Muhammad by Birüni. 
Cf. A, Sa'idàn, « Kitab tastih al-suwar wa tabtih al-kuwar li-Abi al-Rayhàn al-Birüni », Dirdsdt, (1977) 4 : 
7-22, esp. p. 11. 
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representation and the kind of information that can be derived from such paintings. In most 
instances, the scene in which the painter represents the character of an astrologer is usually 
confirmed by other sources, mainly the literary ones, as being the usual setting where an 
astrologer is supposed to practice. But the additional information that the painter offers 
brings to life the function of this important character, and when the paintings are taken 
together they work to reproduce the mise en scéne from a social perspective. By learning to 
read the artistic vocabulary of such paintings, we can then share the vision of the painter as he 
perceived the social setting of the astrologer. Since the painter's symbols were presumably 
readily understood by the society at large, his vision of the astrologer could then be indicative 
of the society's vision of that character. This underscores the importance of miniature 
paintings for our study. 


In the domain of paintings, the astrologer is usually depicted as holding a circular object 
in his hand, usually lifted slightly as if to measure an altitude with it. From the literary 
sources, we know that the circular object is Supposed to be an astrolabe. In some instances, the 
simile of such an astrolabe is depicted, but in others, any circular object, including a simple 
ring, was supposed to convey the message intended by the artist. See, for example, the 
character kneeling just behind the shoulder of the dead Alexander in figure 1, and the one 
seated on the left hand side of the painting depicting the judgement of Siyàvosh (figure 2) and 
the character on the raised platform at the back of the ship near the mast of Noah's ark 
(figure 3). See also the depiction of the teacher of Sa'di with a ring in his hand in figure 4, 
which, in this instance, is used as a Symbol to indicate that the teacher is instructing the young 
Sa'di in the mathematical sciences, of which astrology would have been considered a main 
component. Whether the lesson dealt with mathematical sciences only or whether it included 
some instruction in astrology as well is hard to tell. But the fact that the painter chose to depict 
the teacher in the same posture usually associated with astrologers must indicate that, at least 
as far as the painter is concerned, there was no distinction between the mathematical and the 
astrological sciences. 


In other instances, the artist depicts a group of astrologers all cooperating to produce a 
horoscope. The artist also wishes to tell us that astrologers usually divided the labor among 
themselves such that each of them would complete one phase of the process. In figure 5, 
depicting the birth of a prince, a group of astrologers, at street level, are huddled together, 
and three of them are handling the following objects : the dust board lying on the ground in 
the center of the group being fingered by the third character from the right 32, the circular 
ring-like object, barely seen, carried by the character on the left side of the dust board, an 
ephemeris held by the second man from the right of the group, which was obviously needed 
for the determination of the planetary positions for the presumed horoscope. Other 
depictions of such ephemeris usually include a rolled out scroll with the simile of writings on 
it. The message, however, is still the same. In order to cast a horoscope, one needs to 
determine the time, which is usually measured by taking the altitude of the sun or any visible 
stellar object, and the mean position of the planets at that moment, usually read from an 
ephemeris, and finally compute the actual positions by reading the equations from the 
ephemeris and adding them to the mean positions by using the dust board. We will return to 
these iconographic depictions later on. 





32. This is obviously the dust board that Ugqlidisi was warning against. 





b 
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Social Integration of the Astrologer 


Despite the religious attacks against astrology in Greek, Latin and Syriac sources 33 
which were in all likelihood known towards the beginning of the translation movement that 
took place during the Umayyad and the ‘Abbasid eras, astrology had apparently already 
acquired some ground in early Islam, for it appears in connection with the prophet 
Muhammad himself and his immediate successors, especially the caliph ‘Ali 34, Thereafter, 
and according to the detailed account of Ibn Tawüs, who was himself a Shiite, astrology took 
hold among the Shiites and was protected at least in those religious circles 5. 

At a still later stage, astrology began to be perceived as a handmaiden of the foreign 
sciences that were coming into the Islamic domain through the translation movement and 
through contact with the heirs of the more ancient civilizations of Persia and Byzantium. In 
fact, as we have stated above, the defense of astrology by Abū Ma‘Sar al-Balhi had 
demonstrated that astrology received its greatest support from the well-reasoned accounts of 
Aristotelian philosophy. As a result there developed an intimate relatlonship between 
astrology and the foreign sciences 36, and astrology was then perceived as the Achilles heel 
through which one could launch attacks against these imported foreign sciences and 
philosophies 37, 

It was in this environment that, to an orthodox Muslim, astrology began to be either 
associated with the schismatic Shiites and Batiniyya, or with the highly suspicious foreign 
sciences, or with outright atheism 38, By the time of Tbn Haldün, astrology could no longer be 
studied in the open. One could study 1t only in « a secluded comer of his house » 3%. As 
mentioned above, even astronomers and mathematicians openly objected to astrology and 
tried to dissociate themselves from the practicing astrologers who became notorious for their 
impiety 49, 

In sum, this was the official position of astrology. In reality, astrological practice was 
much more widespread than these remarks would lead us to believe. It seems to have 
recruited among its ranks rulers, princes, governors, philosophers, and even mu'tazilite 
philosophers such as al-Gubbà'i who in the same breath would also attack it 42, It also 


33. Boll, F., Studien über Claudius Ptolemdus, Leipzig, Teubner, 1894, p. 181 ff. 

34. Farag, p. 58. 

35. Ibid., p. 1-150. 

36. Although I disagree with his analysis, see Hodgson, Marshall, The Venture of Islam, Chicago, 
Chicago University Press, 1974, vol. 1, p. 419, for his remark concerning the connection between astrology 
and philosophy. 

37. See, for example, the historical survey of these attacks in Nallino's article, op.cit. More can be added 
to them from recently discovered sources. 

38. See, for example, how Aba Ma'&ar was described to have continued to study astrology until he became 
an atheist, implying that such atheism was the ultimate end of astrological studies. Tanühi, Niswar, op. cit., 
vol. 4, p. 66, and Yàqüt, Mu‘gam al-udaba’, London, Gibb Memorial Series, Luzac, 1908-1927, vol. 5, 
p.467. > 

39. Ibn Haldün, Muqaddimah, op. cit., vol. III, p. 263. 

40. See, for example, Birüni, Abü al-Rayhàn, Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. E. Sachau, London, 
Oriental Translation Fund, 1879, and al-Atár al-bāqiya ‘an al-qurün al-háliya, ed. E. Sachau, Leipzig, 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, F. A.&rockhaus and Otto Harrassowitz, 1923, p. 26-27, al- 
Samaw'al, infra, and Uqlidisi, supra. 

41. Nišwār, I, p. 20, II, p. 329, and passim. 
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recruited even jurists such as Aba al-Qasim ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Tanühi 42, the Students of a 
religious school 43, as well as rabbis, and according to Ibn Tàwüs, none other than the 
AS‘arite theologian Aba Hamid al-Gazzali himself 44, 


The Making of an Astrologer 


How did one become an astrologer in medieval Islamic society ? One could study a major 
astrological text, such as the Tetrabiblos of Ptolemy, learn some basic astronomy and 
mathematics in order to use or even construct an ephemeris, then step by step learn how to 


required moment, and a dust board or the like to conduct the computational operations 45, 
Another approach to the subject of astrology, probably the one which was most 
frequently followed by medieval astrologers, was to apprentice at the hands of a famous 
astrologer. We know, for example, that the famous Abū Ma'&ar interrupted his pilgrimage in 
order to study at the house of ‘Ali b. Yahya al-Munaggim (d. 888), who was himself a boon 
companion of the caliph al-Mutawakkil (847-861). This ‘Ali had apparently turned his 
personal library to public use. The library was obviously Strong in the foreign sciences since 
it was in all likelihood inherited from his father Yahya b. Abi Mansür (d. 845), the famous 
astronomer/astrologer during the caliphate of al-Ma'mün (813-833), and his grandfather 
Abü Mansür, who was the astrologer of the caliph al-Mansür (754-775) 46, Obviously, Abü 
Ma‘Sar found there the book and the teacher and « he stayed at ‘Ali's house studying 
astrology until he became an atheist (alhada), and that was his last contact with pilgrimage, 





42. Ibid. See also the reference to an astrological treatise written by the jurist (a/-faqih) and judge (al- 
gadi), Abà Bakr Muhammad Ibn Mu‘ad of Spain, in A. I. Sabra, « A Note on Codex Bibliotheca Medicea- 
Laurenciana Or. 152 », Journal for the History of Arabic Science, (1977) 2 : 276-283, esp. p. 281. 

43. Farag, p. 187. 


reminded the reader that it was legally disapproved of. Ibn Táwüs, however, quotes another source thus : 
« And of those who have acknowledged the validity of astrology is Abū Hamid a]-Gazzàli, the author of al- 
Thyd', for he said in his book, al-Tibr al-masbük fi nasthat al-mulük, in the first chapter where he mentioned 
the kings : ‘And after him Gamasp the sage who was versed in the science of the stars and had correct 
Judgements in that field. He ruled for one year and six months’ » (p. 176), 

45. Note the use of the astrolabe, or altitude ring, the ephemeris and the dust board, the three basic tools of 
the profession, in the miniature painting depicting the birth of a prince, figure 5. 

46. For the role of the caliph al-Mansir in the Support and promulgation of astrology, see Abi al-Hasan 
"Ali b. al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Mas'üdi (d. 957), Murüg al-dahab wa ma‘adin al-Zawhar, ed. tr. by C. Barbier 
de Meynard, Paris, Imprimere nationale, 1874, vol. 8, p. 290 ff. See also Aba al-‘Abbas Sams al-Din Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr b, Hallikàn (d. 1283), Wafayat al-a'yàn wa anbá' abndá' al-zamán, ed, Ihsan 
“Abbas, Beirut, Dar al-Taqàfa, 1977, vol. 6, p. 79, for the relationship of the astrologer Abū Mansiar to the 
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religion, or Islam » 47. The popular perception of Abü Ma‘Sar's atheism must have become 
so notorious that a few centuries later we find al-Birüni trying his best to dissociate himself 
from him as was noted earlier. 

Apprenticeship must have been the common mode of instruction for we have several 
textual references attesting to such a relationship 48. These sources are further confirmed by 
several portraits of famous teachers, posing as instructors, and who were usually associated 
with foreign sciences. Or, so at least was the common perception by the artists, and by 
extension the society at large. In the famous pseudo-biographical account of Aristotle, 
preserved by al-Mubaššir, Aristotle is depicted by the artist as holding an astrolabe in his 
hand 4, The miniature painting is inserted in the text just after the sentence « and in his hand 
is the instrument of the stars and the arts (siná'át) » 50, Interestingly, the instrument of the 
stars is the same rounded object, looking like an astrolabe, which we have seen in other 
miniature paintings. Moreover, the posture assumed by Aristotle, with his hand half raised as 
if trying to measure the altitude of an object with the astrolabe, is the same as the one used by 
artists to depict astrologers. What is clear here is that in the mind of the artist, Greek 
philosophy was associated with astrology in an integral fashion, in particular, it was 
Aristotelian philosophy that was perceived to be so closely connected. A similar connection 
made between such symbols, like a man holding an astrolabe in his hand, and foreign sciences, 
as exemplified by Greek philosophy, is also repeated in another manuscript of the Topkapı 
Seray1 5! where the artist depicts a solitary man with an astrolabe in his hand. The picture is 
placed next to that part of the text where the debate between a Greek and a Muslim has the 
Greek bragging about the philosophy and the sciences of his nation. The miniature is entitled 
« A picture of a Greek man with an observational instrument (rasad) in his hand » 52, What 
should be stressed at this point is that the association between astrology, on one hand, and 
Aristotelian philosophy and the foreign sciences, on the other, was not only theoretical and 
textual, but was so widely perceived to be so by the artists and the society at large. 

Similarly, the other painting referred to earlier (figure 4) illustrates how actual 
instruction in the foreign sciences, including astrology, was done on a one-to-one tutoring 
basis. It shows the famous Persian poet, Sa'di (d. 1294), being instructed in the foreign 
sciences by his teacher who also exhibits a ring-instrument is his hand. According to the text 
of Sa‘di 53, the teacher is supposed to be Sams al-Din Abū al-Farag b. al-Gawzi, who could be 
identified with Gamal al-Din Abü al-Farag b. al-Gawzi (d. 1200) or his grandson, from his 
daughter, Sams al-Din Abü al-Muzaffar Yusuf b. al-Gawzi (d. 1256) also known as Sibt. 
Whichever one was Intended here, it is still hard to believe that any of them could have 
instructed Sa'di in the foreign sciences, because of the vehement zeal with which Ibn al-Gawzi 





47. Nišwār, IV, p. 66. 

48. See, for example, the biographies of ‘Abd Allah b. Masrür, in al-Nadim, Kitab al-fihrist, ed. R. 
Tagaddud, Tehran, 1971, p. 336, and Ibn Sim‘an, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, ibid, p. 337, who had both 
apprenticed under Aba Ma"sar. 

49. Abū al-Wafa’ Mubaššir b. Fatik al-Qà'id (c. 1054), Muftar al-hikam wa mahasin al-kalim, Topkapı 
Serayi, Ahmet IIT, 3206, fol. 90r, published in Franz Rosenthal, The Classical Heritage in Islam, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1975, plate II, facing p. 45. 

50. The term siná'át, here translates the Greek term 1£Y Vi, where the meaning could imply those arts or 
crafts that do not belong to the demonstrative sciences, such as astrology. 

51. Revan 1062, fol. 161r, dated 1317. — ^ 

52. This reference was brought to my attention by Bernard Goldstein of the University of Pittsburgh. 

53. Eastwick, E. (tr), The Rose-Garden of Shekh Muslihu'd-Din Sadi of Shiraz, London, 1979, p. 89. 
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the elder had persecuted the partisans of the foreign Sciences, and the lack of interest of Ibn 
al-Gawzi the younger in such subjects. The artist who depicted this scene was at least 
convinced that, whoever the teacher was, the subject matter of the lesson was undoubtedly in 
the foreign sciences, and more particularly in astrology. 

In similar situation regarding tutorship, we are told that the famous Buwayhid ruler 
“Adud al-Dawla (949-983) used to brag about the fact that he had studied astrology under the 
tutorship of the equally famous astronomer of the tenth century ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Süfi (d, 
986) 54, 

We also know of several astrologers who became famous as students of other 
astrologers, meaning that they either followed their methods in interpreting certain 
astrological dogmas or that they were tutored by them directly. We are told by the author of 
al-Fihrist that Abii al-Hasan ‘Alt b. Ahmad al-‘Imrdni, the famous astrologer of Mosul, used 
to be sought after by students from distant places 55. Add to that the direct evidence of Sayf 
al-Dawla's astrologer, al-Qabisi, mentioned earlier, where he Says that he « was asked by one 
of those who were reading [astrology] with him to write a treatise attacking those who would 
cast horoscopes by using the method of the namiudar » 56, 

There is some evidence that astrology could also be acquired in a school Setting. The 
schoo! was usually in an observatory or attached to one. The several observatories known in 
medieval Islam such as those from al-Ma'mün's time in Baghdad to the observatory of Ulug 


Provisions were made in some cases to have a chair of astronomy or of foreign sciences 
endowed to them 57, After all, we know that the Maràja Observatory, which was founded in 
1259 under the directorship of Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi (d. 1274), was ostensibly founded to 
carry out astrological research for the Ihanid ruler of the time. 

Another instance of probable teaching of astrology In a school which did not seem to be 
affiliated to an Observatory comes from a cryptic note by the most famous medieval traveller 
in the world of Islam, Ibn Battiita (c.1350), about the father of Hibat Allàh b. al-Falaki al- 
Tabrizi 58, His father, al-Falaki (the astronomer), was the one who built the Falakiyya school 
in Tabriz. If his name is at all indicative of his profession, which is quite possible tn light of 
medieval Islamic custom to call people by their professions such as munag gim (astrologer), 
hayyat (taylor), etc, then one would think that the Falakiyya school may have included at least 
the study of astronomy, the specialized subject of the founder. There is no other 
corroborating evidence to settle the issue either way. 


54. Farag, p. 145. 

55. Ibid., p. 127-128. According to Ibn Tawi, he is the author of Kitab al-mawálid which is not 
mentioned In the Fihrist. See al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, op.cit., p. 341, 

56. al-Qabisi, op. cit., fol. 69v. 

57. Aydin Sayih, The Observatory in Islam and its Place in the General History of the Observatory, 
Ankara, Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1960, p. 228-9, 254-5, 269, 273, et passim. 

58. Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Lawati known as Ibn Battüta 
(d. 1377), Rihla, Beirut, Dar Sádir, 1964, p. 509, 
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subjects 59. al-Qabisi's text on the examination of astrologers, mentioned above, does Indecd 
confirm that it contains a list of highly technical astronomical subjects in which astrologers 
were supposed to be tested 8, 

Astrologers failing to study their astronomy and mathematics very likely would have 
had to answer charges levelled by someone like the Moroccan mathematician, al-Samaw’al 
(c. 1175), who left a treatise on the subject called Kaif ‘iwdr al-munaggimin wa galatihim fi 
aktar al-a'màl wa l-ahkām (Exposing the Imperfections of the Astrologers and their 
Mistakes in most of their Computations and Judgements) $!. In this treatise, he requires a full 
mastery of mathematical astronomy of the astrologer, and he demonstrates by mathematical 
proof where they err. Astrologers should also possess a full mastery of mathematics for they 
should be able to perform the most intricate mathematical procedures relating to 
mathematical interpolation before they could use an ephemeris properly. 

However, there is no evidence to suggest that astrologers were ever tested in theoretical 
issues. They had to face their hardest tests while they were already practicing their 
profession. There were several instances when astrologers were tested by their patrons either 
for entertainment purposes or to check on their veracity, usually when they were unprepared 
for the task 62. We are told that al-Mu‘tamid (870-892) asked Abū Ma‘Sar and another 
astrologer, both of whom were accompanying him in his campaign against the rebellious 
zang, to take the ascendant (i.e. cast a horoscope) concerning something he thought about the 
day before. In this way, he intended to test them on the spot. The story goes on to say that he 
had thought of a pregnant cow, and that the astrologers were able to describe the newly bom 
calf down to the fact that it had a white spot on its forehead. The story concludes by saying 
that they were both correct and that they were both rewarded 63, 

The importance of this anecdote is related more to the circumstances it describes rather 
than to the testing of the astrologers. For, as we shall see below, this anecdote illustrates very 
well how the astrologers were involved in military campaigns and with armies as part of their 
regular duties. At a much later date, 1698, an astrolabe made by Muhammad Halil was 
dedicated to the Gabbadar Bási (chief of the arsenal) instead of the astrologer at court as one 
would have expected . 

The ideal astrologer, however, was rarely found, and the sources report of a variety of 
charlatans posing as astrologers. In a well-known story, we are told that the famous Abi 
Ma‘Sar passed by a charlatan one day as he was practicing in one of the streets of Samarra. 
Abi Ma'&ar jokingly asked the charlatan to look up his horoscope and to tell him about the 
business he was engaged in at the time. The charlatan guessed correctly that Abū Ma‘sar was 
on his way to look into the affair of a person who was held In prison and that he would find 
that person free by the time he arrived at his destination. Finding the prediction to have come 
true, Abi Maʻšar is reported to have said : « If I do not know how this charlatan predicted 


59. Farag, p. 152-153. 

60. al-Qabisi, op. cit., gives a description of four types of astrologers all of which but one who were 
supposed to be highly proficient in astronomical matters. In fact, he states that 'the perfect astrologer’ is 
supposed to know astronomy so well that he would need no one else to help him develop his own 
observations and ephemeris. 

61. Leiden, Arable Ms. Or. 98. 

62. Farag, p. 159. 

63. Ibid. 

64. Saliba, George, « The Buffalo Astrolabe of Muhammad Khalil », af-Abhdt, (1973-1977) 26 : 11-18, 
esp. p. 12, and note 17. 
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immediately recognized, The charlatan kissed his hand and addressed him as « our master ». 

The charlatan then confessed that he knew nothing of astrology, and said : « I lie and 
deceive women and I place in front of me this taht (dust board), this astrolabe, and this 
taqwim (ephemeris) in order to deceive people. » But he Went on to say that he had guessed 
correctly on account of his knowledge of za£r, fa'l and 'iyáfa, the three modes of divination, 
mentioned above, which he had learned from the beduin Arabs. He went on to instruct Abü 
Ma‘Sar on the methods he followed in this kind of divination 65, 


Abū Ma ‘Sar's Story is also important on another account. It indicates the circumstances 
under which this charlatan was Operating. He worked on the street and in the open air, His 


wished to pit those two forms of science against each other and to imply that the native 
Sciences were just as good as Abū Ma'£ar's astrology, if not Superior to it. Whatever the case 
may be, we must conclude that such a charlatan could not have used an ephemeris properly. 


The one he was exhibiting was probably a simplified one of the type that the present author 
had discussed somewhere else 68, 


Range of Astrological Predictions 


the human mind, As such, theirs was a comprehensive science that could explain events taking 
Place in the sublunar region. The practically oriented astrologer, however, cared more about 
the problems that he thou ght would be in high demand and that he had some chance of finding 
answers for, than about more theoretical problems dealing with the Philosophical bases of 
astrology and its relationship to more complex theological issues. 

Besides writing a few treatises concerning elementary statements regarding the 
principles and methods of computation, the astrologer of medieval Islam seems to have dealt 
with the following main categories of astrological practices : 


65. Nišwār, IV, p. 324 ff. For the use of the dust board as a symbol of astrology, see Uglidisi, op. cir. 

66. Farag, p. 133, and al-Qifti (d. 1248), Garnal al-Din Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Yüsuf, Ta' rif al-hukamá', 
ed. Lippert, J., Leipzig, Dieterich'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig, 1903, p. 427. 

67. See infra for a similar implication from the text of the muhtasib Ibn al-Uhuwwa. 

68. Saliba, George, « The Planetary Tables of Cyriacus », Journal for the History of Arabic Science, 
(1978) 2 : 53-66 ; idem, « Computational Techniques in a Set of Late Medieval Astronomical Tables », 


Journal for the History of Arabic Science, 1977, | : 22.32 ; idem, « The Double Argument Lunar Tables of 
Cyriacus », Journal for the History of Astronomy, 1976, 7 : 41-46. 
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1. Omen astrology. This type is not very different from the earliest known type of 
Babylonian astrology ©. In this domain, one passed judgements on the future of kingdoms, 
nations, and at times the whole world 70. One studied the appearance of shooting stars, 
comets, and the conjunctions of major planets, especially those of Saturn and Jupiter, in order 
to predict the future from their timing and behavior. We are told that even the flow of the 
Nile was predicted by astrologers from observing the shooting stars (naydzik) in the 
heavens 71, 


2. Horoscopic astrology. This was probably the most important branch of astrological 
predictions. It touched on the conditions of the individual as they could be read by consulting 
the positions of the stars at the time of one's birth. In general, the same principle could be 
applied to predict the future unfolding of any event that has a beginning at a specific moment 
in time. 

The birth of a child, however, or the moment of its conception, were of paramount 
importance for predicting the future of that child despite the long-winded debates that went 
on regarding the preference between the moment of birth or that of conception as being the 
appropriate moment to mark the beginning of life. Whichever point was accepted in theory 
mattered very little in practice and the actual birth of a child called for the presence of the 
astrologer, especially when the child was of some political significance 72. 

We also know from textual evidence of horoscopes being cast for relatively unimportant 
personalities. In one instance, we have a lively account of a young man who was in the service 
of the famous mu‘tazilite al- ‘Guba "i (850-915), and whose wife was in labor. al-Gubba’l is 
supposed to have sent a man of his company to go with the servant and ‘take the altitude’, 
presumably to find the exact time of birth in order to cast the horoscope of the child 73, 
A skillful use of the astrolabe could in principle yield such information. 

Ibn Táwüs quotes on the authority of al-Zamaháari's (d. 1144) Rabi‘ al-abrar that the 
Sassanian kings used to bring the astrologers and place them apparently just outside their bed 
chambers. The kings would signal to them at the right moment to lift their astrolabes and take 
the ascendent for the moment of conception 74. 

Even horoscopes of cities were considered like childbirths and they were cast with the 
same care as that of human horoscopes. Historical reports by Ya‘qubi and Birüni preserve 
such horoscopes for Baghdad and al-Mahdiyya in Tunis, among others, with Birüni 
reproducing the actual chart for the city of Baghdad 75. It was on the basis of that chart that 


69. Thompson, R. C., The Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon, 
London, Luzac, 1900. 

70. Birüni, Arar, op. cit., text, p. 132. 

71. al-Bagdadi, ‘Abd al-Latif, Kitab al-ifadah wa l-i'tibár, ed. De Sacy, Paris, 1810, p. 338 ff. 

72. The artistic depictions of astrologers being present either individually or in groups at the time of 
childbirth are extremely numerous. In addition to the miniature painting depicting the birth of a prince, 
(figure 5), see, for example, the depictlon in the miniature painting already published by Ettinghausen, 
Richard, Arab Painting, New York, Rizzoli, 1977, p. 121. For the depiction of a group of astrologers at 
childbirth, see Ipsiroglu, M. S., Saray-Alben Diez'sche Klebebünde aus den Berliner Samlungen, 
Wiesbaden, Steiner, 1964, post p. 16, hors texte, tafel VIII. 

73. Farag, p. 155. 

74. Ibid., p. 209. Although this story could be apocryphal, it reflects the interest that was paid at the 
moment of conception as being the appropriate moment for the horoscope. 

75. Birüni, Afar, op. cit., p. 270-29. See also Nallino, C., Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, op. 
cit., p. 93 and idem, ‘Him al-falak : ta’ribuhu ‘inda al- ‘arab fi al-quriin al-wustd, Roma, 1911, p. 144- 
145. 
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astrologers had predicted that no caliph would ever die in the city of Baghdad 76. And if 
horoscopes of cities could be cast, why should houses and palaces be any different ? In fact, 
we have a report that the vizier Ibn Muqla (d. 935) consulted with the astrologers in order to 
determine the time when he should lay the corner stone of his house 77, 


3. Masá'il wa ihbtiyárát (Interrogations and Elections). This type of astrological 
prediction is not as important as the first two, and less supported theoretically, but, even so, it 
was much more widely practiced. The masa’ il type produced answers to questions similar to 
the ones asked by the caliph al-Mu'tamid and by Abū Ma‘Sar above, as well as to questions 
concerning theft, lost husbands, etc. /htiyarar, on the other hand, dealt with questions relating 
to the opportune time for the performance of a specific task. 

Under these two general rubrics, a whole variety of questions could be answered. These 
ranged from the caliph al-Ma’miin (813-833) consulting with his astrologer al-Fadl b. Sahl 
(d. 818) regarding his wars with his brother al-Amin as to whether he should surrender or 
not 78, to the more legendary woman astrologer who surveyed the army before it marched 
on to battle and selected only those soldiers who were destined to survive 79, From later 
textual sources, we know of astrologers being either consulted before the engagement of 
armies 80 or involved in the actual direction of battles 81. Similar activities were carried out 
by an astrologer from thirteenth century Italy 82, Miniature paintings from [5th and 16th 
century Persia 83 confirm such functions. Moreover, astrologers decided on the opportune 
time for a journey 84 and acted as consultants to rulers together with other diviners. Their 
opinions were weighed against each other 85, 

Caliphs consulted their astrologers every time they needed to decide an important 
matter, as was done by al-Muktafi (902-908) when he wanted to declare his son heir to the 





76. With the death of al-Amin (813) and al-Mutawakkil (861) in that same city, this prediction became a 
laughing matter for the opponents of astrology. See, for example, Ibn Qayyim al-Gawziyya, Op. cit., p. 136 
ff. i 


77. Hamdani, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik, Takmilat Ta'rih al-Tabari, ed. A. Y. Kan'àn, Beirut, 
Catholic Press, 1958, vol. 1, p. 94. 

78. Farag, p. 133. 

79. Ibid, p. 143. Joshua's stopping of the sun is supposed to have confused the computations of this 
woman and hence the city could be conquered, 

80. Sayılı, op. cit., p. 204, note 73, for an astrologer being consulted before the commencement of 
hostilities. 

81. The astrologer Sams al-Din (1231) was supposed to have determined the time for the army's attack 
under the king al-Kamil Nasir al-Din (1238), see Ibn Saddad, a/-A ‘laq al-hatira, vol. III : 2, p. 552-523. . 

82. The Italian astrologer, Guido Bonatti, who may have resided at the court of Frederick II (1194-1250) 
was supposed to have conducted a battle « froma campanile with the precision of a fire alarm : first bell, to 
arms ; second, to horse ; third, off to battle ». Quoted by Haskins, C. H., Studies in the History of 
Medieval Science, Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard University Press, 1924, reprinted, NY, Ungar, 1967, p. 
258, from Boncompagni, Della vita e delle opere di Guido Bonatti, Rome, 1851, p. 6 ff. 

83. The fact that such practices did take place in the Islamic world as well is illustrated by miniature 
paintings from 16" century Persia which depict astrologers in the midst of battles with astrolabes raised as if 
to measure altitudes. See, for example, the 16 century Persian painting depicting the battle between Bahram 
Chubina and Khusrau Parwiz, Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, published in Gray, Basil, Persian 
Painting, NY, Rizzoli, 1977, p. 134. Another earlier 15th century painting depicting a similar battle with an 
astrologer performing similar duties is British Museum 1925-9-2-1, dated Siraz 1490 which is still 
unpublished, as far as I can tell. More about this below. 


84. Farag, p. 156. 
85. Ibid., p. 208. 
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throne 86. The same vizier Ibn Mugla, just mentioned, must have consulted with experts in 
these two types of astrological predictions because at one time he arranged to meet secretly 
with the caliph al-Rádi (934-940) when the moon was under the rays of the sun, hence being 
especially auspicious for secretive affairs 87. This is the same caliph who, in the year 937, 
granted one of his commanders a gift when Scorpio was ascending 88. At an earlier time Ibn 
Muqla had arranged to meet with al-Qàhir (932-934) at the ascension of Capricorn for that 
was considered to be an opportune time 89. 

Finally, astrologers were supposed to be around their patrons at the critical moment, 
namely, at the death bed. They were either to cast the horoscope for the future state of the 
kingdom, to tell the patron whether the sickness was fatal or not (probably advising on the 
writing of the will as well), or simply advising the attending physicians regarding the time 
when the cure should be effected 90, According to the report of Barhebraeus, when the caliph 
al-Wàtiq (842-847) became very ill, he called in his astrologers, al-Hasan b. Sahl b. Nawbaht 
being amongst them. They looked at his horoscope and they decided that he would live 
another fifty years ; he died ten days after that ?!. : 

The textual evidence for the presence of astrologers at deathbeds is best illustrated by the 
following anecdote from the work of Gahiz. While discussing the dog, al-Gahiz mentions the 
diminutive form of the name, i.e. kulayb. At this occasion he reports that al-Haggag (d. 714), 
the ruler of Iraq whose name at birth was Kulayb (a name which he changed later on), had 
called his astrologer when he felt that his end was near ('indamá qaruba an yamüt). He asked 
him whether he saw a king (malik) dying. The astrologer answered that he did see a king 
dying but his name was Kulayb and not Haggag. Hearing that, HaS $4 is supposed to have 
said : « By God ! You are right for my name was Kulayb. » 92 


4, World cycles. A different kind of birth is that of cyclical rebirths of periodic events 
such as the natural year, i.e., when the sun returns to the vernal equinox or the repeated 
conjunctions of two planets such as the cycle of Saturn and Jupiter which takes place 
approximately once every twenty years. Such recurring events gave rise to the occasion of 
recasting fresh horoscopes. Astrologers of medieval Islam occupied themselves extensively 
with the casting of such horoscopes 93, 


86. The astrologer consulted was the famous translator of Greek astronomical and mathematical texts, 
Ishaq b. Hunayn, whose father was equally famous for his translations of Greek medical texts. See Sams al- 
Din Muhammad b. Mahmid al-Sahrazüri (d.c.1288), Nuzhat al-arwàh wa rawdat al-afrah ft ta’ rih al- 
hukama’ wa I-falasifa, Hyderabad, Osmania, 1976, vol. 2, p. 2-3. l 

87. al-Hamdani, op. cit., events of the year 937 A.D., p. 109. 5 

88. Ibid. 

89. Ibid., p. 72. 

90. The iconographic evidence for such practices is plentiful. See, for example, figure 1, where the 
astrologer is found next to the head of the dying Alexander. An astrologer is depicted in a similar position by 
the deathbed of William II In a Sicilian painting from the 12th century published in Stewart, Desmond, 
Alhambra, NY, Newsweek, 1974, p. 86. 

9]. Ibn al-‘Ibri (Barhebraeus), Muhtasar ta’ rih al-duwal, ed. Salhani, Belrut, 1890, repr. Dar al-Rà'id al- 
Lubnani, Beirut, p. 245. 

92. Gahiz, Hayawán, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 324. 

93. For a discussion of the literature relating to such events see Kennedy, E.S., « Ramifications of the 
World-Year Concept in Islamic Astrology », op. cit., and idem et al, The Astrological History of 
Maka’ allah, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1971. 
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The customs and practices connected with the natural year on the day of Nürüz (i.e., 
Persian New Year) required the presence of an astrologer who in all likelihood produced the 
year's horoscope as it related to the life of his patron. Several events connected with thc 
already mentioned Buwayhid ruler, *Adud al-Dawla, leave no doubt regarding the practice of 
casting such yearly horoscopes %4, This same ruler used to celebrate his own yearly transfer 
as well, i.e., the time when the sun reaches the Same point on the zodiac which it occupied at 
the time of his birth. He would perfume himself and put on his new regalia. The astrologer 
would be the first to enter his maglis (audience), « kiss the ground in front of him, and 


congratulate him » on his astrological birthday. He would Stay around together with the 
other people in order to share in the festivities 95, 


6. Miscellania. In a curious Story from the Sáhnàmeh, the astrologers were brought ín 
to determine the parenthood of two children 97. In another Story, we are told by Birüni that 
the astrologers had determined that there could not be a prophet of God beyond the latitude of 
33* for that is the farthest northern distance any planet could reach 98. 


In summary, the range of astrological predictions and activities encompassed almost all 
aspects of human life. 


Se 

94, We are told that during the sickness of *Adud al-Dawla, when his yearly horoscope had signaled a bad 
year for him, he was visited daily by ai-Süfi in order to console him, but al-Sifi would be denied entrance, 
Finally, al-Süfi managed to convince the gate keeper to let him in whereupon he rushed to tell “Agud al-Dawla 
that he need not worry for he saw Imam ‘Ali in his dream and he told him that ‘Adud al-Dawla would live. 
Farag, p. 198-199. The ulterior Motive of the story is probably to assert the validity of the saintly dream 
against the predictions of the astrologers, But it is undeniable that the same story also confirms the existence of 
sa gt horoscopes. Other day-by-day ephemeris were also executed by the astrologer al-Fadl. Farag, 
p. 135. 

95. Nifwàr, IV, p. 88 ff. 


96. Farag, p. 209. 


97. Figure 2. The text reads thus : « King Kàvus then looked for men who observed the stars [i.¢., 
astrologers] and in a friendly manner summoned them into his presence. He inquired how they were and 
seated them on golden chairs [no such chairs appear in the painting], the talk being concerned with Sudiba and 


“How could wine ever be poured Into a cup that has once been filled with polson ? These two children are the offsprings 
of a person nol the Shah, nor are they the offsprings of this mother, Had they been of royal origin, that would easily have 
been revealed by these almanacs. But the secret that lies behind all this Is not patent cither in the heavens now nor in the 
earth. Jt is a strange thing which you must realize.’ 


They described the features of the ill-designing and sinful woman to the king and the assembled 
company. » The Epic of the Kings : Shah-nama the national epic of Persia by Ferdowsi, tr. R. Levy, 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1967, p. 89. 

98. In this case Venus, which reaches a maximum latitude of around + 8,565, Birüni, in « Ergänzungen zu 
Sachaus Ausgabe... », von C. Garbers and J. Fück, Documenta Islamica Inedita, Berlin, 1952, p. 33. 
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It is safe to assume that people interested in astrology would also make excellent clients. 
In fact, the astrologer himself was probably his own first client, provided he could determine, 
after the fact, his exact time of birth or better yet his own moment of conception, Even 
though such information is hard to come by, we still know of many instances where people 
cast their own horoscopes, at times even predicting their own times of death 99. 

Next to the astrologer, but of considerably greater importance, comes the patron, who 
was usually a man of political power. A good number of such patrons were themselves well 
versed in astrology and could practically perform the same functions as the astrologer. We 
have already referred to the pride with which ‘Adud al-Dawla used to brag about being the 
student of al-Süfi. We also have several paintings of multiple chronology and provenance, 
where princes and patrons are themselves depicted in the position of an astrologer, or 
contemplating the stars with a raised astrolabe in their hand !90, In the same category of 
iconographic representation, we note that the famous astronomer/astrologer Nasir al-Din al- 
Tüsi (d. 1274) was represented in the same posture !9!, thus leaving no doubt that such 
characters with astrolabes in their hands were intended to represent people who were 
knowledgeable about astrology. 

Astrologers who were famous enough to have patrons were also taken at times as 
political consultants or even put in charge of major projects where thelr expertise in the 
mathematical sciences would be called upon !02, 

Those astrologers who could not find a patron resorted to practicing on their own and in 
public, usually on a major thoroughfare. Several reports from medieval sources help us 
appreciate the situation of these practicing astrologers who must have been a common feature 
of medieval Islamic cities. 

In the text of Ibn al-Uhuwwa, mentioned above, which was apparently written for the 
muhtasib-s of Egypt and Syria towards the beginning of the fourteenth century during the 
Mamlük reign, we are told that the duties of the police included making sure that the 
astrologers (munaggimiin), whose art was forbidden anyway, were to practice in the street 
and not inside the shops 103, The reasons he gives for this injunction are moral ones. In the 
shops, he says, letter writers usually sit and women would frequent such shops. Young men 
who have nothing else to do and have no business being there would come and eavesdrop on 
the horoscopes being cast for those women. They would then use that occasion to approach 
them. For that reason, he continues, the astrologer should be taken out of the shop, made to 
practice on a major thoroughfare, and should be even prohibited from practicing in a side 
street or alleyway. 





99. See, for example, the story of Barhebraeus in Nóldeke, Th., Sketches from Eastern History, 
Beirut, Hayyat, repr., 1965, p. 253, Farag, p. 167, 168, 171 f, and Sahrazüri, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 83. 

100. One such patron is depicted on a meta! bowl, published in Islam and the Arab World : Faith, 
People, Culture, ed. Bernard Lewis, NY, Knopf, 1976, p. 263. 

101. Sayılı, Aydin, Observatory, op. cit., plate 2. 

102. The farnous sons of Misa b. Sakir, who were themselves quite proficient in astrological matters, 
acted as confidants of al-Mutawakkil (847-861) and al-Musta'in (862-866). See G. Saliba, The History of al- 
Tabari : The Crisis of the Abbasid Caliphate, NY, SUNY, 1985, p. 2, n. 3. Abü al-Qàsim Yüsuf b. Yahyà 
al-Munaggim was.put in charge of a hospital in Baghdad whose budget was in the order of 600 dinars per 
month because Sinan b. Tabit did not want to have anything to do with money, Qifti, Ta’ rift, op. cit., p. 195. 

103. Ibn al-Uhuwwa, Ma'álim, op. cit., p. 182 ff. 
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The picture painted by Ibn al-Uhuwwa confirms the practice while condemning it. On 
the one hand, he says that the whole craft of astrology is religiously disapproved of, and on 
the other hand, he goes on to regulate its practice and to indicate that it was flourishing in the 
small shops of medieval cities as well as on public thoroughfares. Moreover, this report also 
indicates that most of the clients of such astrologers were women and young men who would 
hang around such places. It is also interesting that the astrologers discussed by Ibn al-Uhuwwa 
seem to have shared their practice with another group of professionals, namely, the letter 
writers. 

To practice astrology on a public thoroughfare was not a novelty on the streets of Egypt 
and Syria during the fourteenth century when Ibn al-Uhuwwa was writing. A century or so 
earlier, al-Qifti reports that the famous physician Ibn Ridwan (d. 1068) of Egypt was a street 
astrologer before he took up medicine 1%, Still earlier, al-Muqaddasi (c. 960) reports in his 
geographical work, Ahsan al-taqásim 105, that the astrologers of Damascus had their own 
quarters near Bàb Gayrün. From Baghdad, we know of at least one astrologer who used to sit 
on one of the bridges of the city and cast horoscopes for two dirhams ; he even cast a 
horoscope for the caliph al-Mu'tasim (833-842) 106, We should recall the charlatan 
astrologer who tricked Abü Ma‘Sar with his astrolabe, dust board, and ephemeris and who 
was sitting on a public thoroughfare of Samarra. This is only part of the abundant evidence 
for the presence of astrologers on the streets of medieval Islamic cities, 

Astrologers who occupied official positions at the court presumably devoted full time to 
the practice of their craft. Others who were not lucky enough to occupy such posts did not 
refrain from performing other odd jobs in order to sustain themselves 107. There were also 
those who practiced astrology as a hobby as they derived their income from elsewhere. 
Among those, one found physicians 108 and even chief rabbis, as was the case with the chief 
rabbis of Mosul and Tiberias at the time when they were visited by Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela 
towards the end of the twelfth century 199, 

When facing financial hardships, some astrologers would resort to imaginative solutions 
such as visiting a jail in order to cast the horoscope of an important person there. They could 
only hope that they would be rewarded when that person was eventually freed 110, 


Others would simply walk the streets shouting their services very much like the grocery 
cart-haulers in modern Middle Eastern cities !!!, The street astrologer of Baghdad included 
dream interpretation in his services. We are told that he had initially asked for a thousand 
dirhams in order to cast a horoscope, but later settled for a fish worth less than ten 
dirhams 12, One can easily detect the level of bargaining in such an ambiguous and 


N 


104. Qifti, Ta' rih, op. cit., p. 443. 


105. De Goeje, M. J. (ed.), Ahsan al-taqāsīm fi ma'rifat al-aqālim, Leiden, Brill, 1877, p. 172. 
106. Farag, p. 190. 


107. Ibid, p. 143. 

108. Ibid, p. 144. - 

109. Rabbi Bejamin of Tudela, The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela (12^ century), text and trad. 
by M. N. Adler, New York and London, 1907, p. 45, 52, 80 ; also available in another translation in 
Komroff, M. (ed), Contemporaries of Marco Polo, NY, Dorset, 1989, p. 280, 285, 309. 


110. Cf. infra, ta' sil. 
111. Farag, p. 196. 
112. Ibid. 
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uncondoned trade which is quite understandable within a legal system that did not allow 
trading in undefined and useless commodities !!3. 

Astrology was obviously held with such ambivalence that one astrologer would warn 
against casting horoscopes in public for fear of angering the uneducated audience. He says 
that he was almost killed by such a crowd !!4 ; yet, another would not even refrain from 
going into a school of Islamic jurisprudence to cast horoscopes in public !!5. 

One place we find them depicted in paintings, but not yet described in texts, is on ships, 
as we can easily see from the representations in figures 3 and 6. In both paintings, a character 
carrying an astrolabe in his hand, assuming the usual posture of an astrologer, is located on 
the raised platform towards the back of the ship. These two paintings, however, come from 
Mughal India, and are quite late. They may therefore already exhibit some foreign 
influences, but further research should be conducted in order to establish the extent of the 
relationship, if there was any, between the astrologer's craft and navigation. 

At various points, we encounter reports of astrologers acting in groups. We have many 
textual references to that effect; a few paintings from various periods and localities 
corroborate the practice as well 116. 

The most secure and lucrative position, however, remained. the holding of an office. 
From the first appointment of Abii Ma'&ar to the office of chief astrologer under al-Mu'tazz 
(866-869) 117, to the munaggim basi under the Safavid sultans (c. 1700), to the Ottoman 
Turks of the nineteenth century 118, the astrologer reported daily to the Palace and cashed his 
salary and his gifts at the appropriate times. We are told that pay was not always a reward ; 
we know of the famous cry of Abū Ma'&ar who used to claim that he predicted correctly and 
received a beating for his prediction !!9. 


Remuneration 


As we have just mentioned, the most lucrative position was that of the chief astrologer 
(munagéim basi) at some court. We have some evidence of the amount of pay the astrologer 
received in such circumstances. When Abü Ma‘Sar was invested with that position under al- 
Mu‘tazz, he received the following remunerations per month : 

100 dinars in land revenues 
30 dinars in real estate. 


On top of that, he received 1 000 dinars as an outright gift !20. 

We do not know very much about the comparative salaries In that period. But if we 
compare that salary to the fabulous income made half a century earlier by Gibril b. 
Bahti£ü* !?!, the physician of Hàrün al-Rasid (786-809), we find that amount to be rather 
modest. The body guards of Hárün al-Ra&id also received some fabulous sums of money, in 

113. Nallino, Encyclopedia af Religion and Ethics, op. cit., p. 93. 

114. Fara£, p. 161. 

115. /bid., p. 187. 

116. Ibid., p. 160, 208, 186-187. Cf. also the miniature painting mentioned above, Ipsiroglu, op. cir. 
117. Farag, p. 158. 

118. Nallino, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, op. cit., p. 93. 

119. Farag, p. 158, and Qifti, Ta’ rik, p. 153. 

120. Farag, p. 158. 

121. Qifti, Ta'rih, op. cit., p. 142 ff. 
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the order of 25 000 dinars, the sum being understandable since the caliph's life was at 
stake 122, 

But when this income is compared to that of the street astrologer who would cast a 
horoscope for two dirhams !23 or for as little as the price of one fish which was considerably 
less than ten dirhams 1%, we find that Abū Ma‘Sar's income was quite impressive. Of course, 
we have no idea as to how many horoscopes the street astrologer would cast per month. If he 
were lucky enough to complete, say five horoscopes a day, he would then be within the 
comfortable bracket, i.e., making some 30 dinars per month, however, he would still be 
making considerably less than the munaggim basi. 

Around a century later, the salary of a vizler's son was 500 dinars per month while that 
of « judge, chief of market police » was 100 dinars per month 125, Allowing for a decline in 
salaries during that century 126 and some exaggeration in the story of Abū Ma‘Sar, we could 
safely say that within the ninth and tenth centuries, the chief astrologer was paid a salary 
comparable to that of a professor of law or that of a judge, here probably a muhtasib. 

We have one citation from the first half of the tenth century where we are told that an 
astrologer was paid 200 dinars for one consultation 127. 

At a later period, we have a report that Salah al-Din (1169-93) paid his astrologer 30 
dinars per month 128, He paid an equal amount to his physician 129, 

If the monthly salaries paid by Salah al-Din to his astrologer and physician were 
indicative of the general conditions at the time, and if those conditions continued to prevail 
towards the beginning of the thirteenth century, then we can stipulate that the astrologer’s 
income was also around five dinars per month, for that was the salary derived by physicians 
working at the Nüri hospital in Damascus at that time 130. 

We lack the data for later centuries as well as the ability to compare the astrologer to 
other officials because the changes implemented by the Mamliks from the thirteenth century 
on introduced considerable variations in the administration and in the relative positions of 
government officials. Therefore, it is very difficult to tell with any certainty how much an 
astrologer would make during these later centuries. But further research in that area 
specifically should reveal some more interesting data. 


Social Mobility of Astrologers 


The sources inform us that the most frequent technique for social upward mobility of an 
astrologer was accomplished through a procedure called ta’ sil (investment). The story of 





122. Farag Ibn al-Gawzi, Abbar al-adkiyá' , Cairo, Ahram editlon, 1970, p. 185, says that the pay was 
500 000 dirhams. 

123. Farag, p. 190. 

124. Ibid., p. 196. An ophthalmologist was making about 70 dinars per month under al-Ma'mün (813- 
833), Qifti, Ta’ rib, p. 152. 

125. Ashtor, E., A Social and Economic History of the Near East in the Middle Ages, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, London, University of California Press, 1976, p. 154. 

126. Ibid. 

127, Hamdani, op. cit., p. 80. 
„ 128. Ashtor, E., Histoire des prix et salaires dans l'Orient Médieval, Paris, École Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, 1969, p. 264, 

129. ‘Abd al-Latif al-Bagdadi, al-Ifádah, op. cit., ap. x, p. 539. 
T den. N., Urban Life in Syria under the Early Mamluks, Beirut, American University of Beirut, 

, p. 160. 
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Abū Ma‘Sar's investiture as the chief astrologer at the court illustrates this technique very 
well. The title of the story in the Ni$wár is « al-Buhturt wa Abū Maʻšar yu' assilani ‘inda 
al-Mu'tazz aslan » !3! (i.e., al-Buhturi, a famous ‘Abbasid poet, and Abū Ma‘Sar invest an 
investment (as!) with al-Mu‘tazz), hence our technical term fa’ sil. The story goes on to say: 
« At one time al-Buhturi and Abi: Ma‘Sar were facing a severe financial hardship. While on 
the road together, it occurred to them to visit al-Mu'tazz, who was in jail, and gain favor with 
him (yatawaddadani ilayhi) and invest with him (yu'assiláni ‘indahu aslan). » The story 
goes on to say that Abū Maʻšar predicted that al-Mu‘tazz would obtain the caliphate after 
several wars and struggles. The implication in the story is that he had that prediction written 
down on a piece of cloth and handed it over to al-Mu'tazz (sallamtu dálika ilayhi wa 
insarafná). Obviously, Abi Ma'sar did not get paid for his services at that time, and, as an 
investment, his services were probably volunteered. 

Years later, al-Mu‘tazz did indeed assume the caliphate and the whole prediction of Abi 
Ma‘Sar came to be true. Abii Ma'&ar reports to the caliph and the latter receives him thus : « I 
have not forgotten you and your prediction came to be true. I grant you (agraytu laka) a 
hundred dinars per month as an allowance (rizqan) and thirty in real estate (naz/an), and I 
have made you the chief astrologer at the caliphate and ordered for you an immediate gift of 
one thousand dinars. » 132 

Under very similar circumstances down to the writing of a prediction on a piece of 
cloth, a story is told of the ascension of the grandfather of Abü Sahl b. Nawbaht (d. 815) to 
the position of court astrologer under al-Mansür !?3, This Nawbaht is the one who 
participated in casting the horoscope of the city of Baghdad 134, In a different report we are 
told that he even accompanied al-Mansür on his last pilgrimage together with al-Mansür's 
physician 135, 

Another ta’ sil is told of an astrologer who volunteered his services to ‘Ali b. ‘Isa b. 
Mahan when he set out to fight al-Ma'mün in Hurásàn 136, 

The last example of a ta’ si! is reported about the only female astrologer as a historical 
personality that we know of to date. Bawràn, the daughter of al-Hasan b. Sahl b. Nawbaht (d. 
c. 845) and the wife of al-Ma'mün 137 « used to lift the astrolabe and look at the horoscope of 
the caliph, al-Mu'tasim. » One day she noticed that a crisis (gat‘) was about to befall the 
caliph through a wooden instrument. She sent her father al-Hasan, who had fallen out of favor 
with the caliph, to the court with the ominous news. At the appointed time, every precaution 
was taken so that the caliph would not come near any wood. When his servant brought him his 
comb and tooth picks, al-Hasan ordered the servant to use them before offering them to the 
caliph. As soon as he did, his head swelled and he fell dead. Needless to say, al-Hasan was then 
taken back into the service of the caliph as a reward and Bawràn was allowed to repossess her 
villages and estates that Ibn al-Zayyat (d. 847), the vizier of ai-Mu'tasim, had confiscated 
from her 138, F 


131. Nišwār, op. cit., vol. VIII, p. 56. 

132. The story goes on to say that he paid al-Buhturi 1 000 dinars for each line of poetry. His immediate 
gift was 6 000 dinars. Then al-Mu‘tazz advised al-Buhturi on how to invest that money. 

133. Farag, p. 211-212. 

134. Nallino, ‘Tim al-falak, op. cit., p. 144-145. 

135. Ibid., p. 144, Qifti, Ta’ rik, op. cit., p. 439. 

136. Farag, p. 192. 

137. Ibn Hallikàn , op. cit., vol. T, p. 287 ff. 

138. Ibid., p. 137. 
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Other techniques of upward mobility involved the father-son recommendation, as was 
done by various members of the Nawbaht family 139, which guaranteed the job of the father 
for the son. 


Concluding Remarks 


The evidence collected here, despite its fragmentary nature, seems to indicate that 
astrologers played a very complex role in medieval Islamic society. While trading in a craft 
which was both religiously and legally frowned upon, they still managed to carve a niche for 
themselves which was not too different from that occupied by other professional classes in 
that society. Like other craftsmen, artists, and professionals) they had to depend on a 
patronage system for their sustenance, and they seem to have exploited that system with some 
success. 

Theoretically, the discipline of astrology was based on foundations that could be 
ultimately derived from Aristotelian philosophy. The close relationship with that philosophy 
was articulated as early as the ninth century, and that may have contributed to the popular 
identification between astrology, Greek philosophy and the foreign sciences which were 
themselves derived mainly from Greek natural philosophy. The larger perception of 
astrology, therefore, was that it was the offspring of the Greek intellectual tradition which 
has always had a tense relationship with the native Arabic and religious sciences. For the 
members of the intellectual class of medieval Islamic society, who took upon themselves the 
role of preserving the native Arabic and religious traditions, astrology was definitely 
anathema. For the other members of the intellectual elite, who identified themselves with the 
incoming Greek philosophical tradition, astrology was, like medicine, just another applied 
discipline within that tradition. But due to the power whlch was wielded by the religious class 
throughout medieval Islamic times, astrology was on the defensive for most of its history in 
that society. 

Practical astrology, however, witnessed a widespread acceptance within that Society 
despite the numerous theoretical and religious attacks against its theoretical foundations. The 
circles which seem to have given it refuge were mainly the political circles, for it was in those 
circles that the services of astrologers were mostly needed. Princes, rulers, caliphs, and local 
officials consulted with astrologers before embarking on actions of any major import. Those 
courageous ones who carried grave actions of the state without consulting astrologers, or by 
going against their predictions, were celebrated in great poetic odes, which simply indicated 
that those daring leaders were the exception rather than the mule. 

On the popular level, people resorted to astrologers for various reasons connected with 
the anxieties of everyday life. All major transitional points of one's life were deemed 
important enough for an astrological consultation. The most important of those transitional 
points was naturally the moment of birth, and there is abundant evidence that astrologers 
were consulted at such times. The evidence surveyed here, however, indicates that those 
moments were not unique, and other concerns of great variety were also deemed worthy of 
the astrologers attention, This same evidence also Suggests that members of a major segment 
of medieval Islamic society, namely the Shiites, were especially attracted to astrological 
predictions. This may in some way explain the general sympathy exhibited by the members of 
this group towards the foreign sciences as it is often claimed. 


139. Nallino, ‘lm al-falak, op. cit., p. 144. 
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These remarks should in no way be interpreted to mean that the role of the astrologer in 
medieval Islamic society is fairly well understood or that these conclusions will not be 
invalidated by future research. On the contrary, the fragmentary nature of the evidence docs 
indeed call for more intensive efforts in that regard before we can explain the actual 
functioning of the astrologers as a class within medieval Islamic society. On the level of 
documentation we realize that the sources which we have consulted here were only a selective 
sample, and more work needs to be done on various fronts before we can say that these 
sources were actually fully exploited. 

Most importantly, however, the great majority of the sources consulted here were 
produced by the highly literate class of medieval Islam. The members of this class did not 
necessarily share the same visions as those of the society at large. The attempt to include tbe 
miniature paintings with these sources is only a limited attempt to go outside the domain of 
the literary class. But I hasten to say that I am fully cognizant of the fact that the painters 
either worked for the same members of this class or for the political authority which 
patronized them, and thus can not be really considered as independent evidence. Accordingly, 
the visual sources considered here should be taken as supplementary to the written word, and 
it is in that capacity that I tried to see within the paintings instances which are not documented 
in the literary sources. The existence of such instances, as in the case of the 
astrologer/astronomer on ships, that are not fully understood yet simply invite further 
research in order to understand the manner in which the various members of that society 
functioned. It is not without interest to single out, for example, for further investigation the 
exact role of the astrologer/astronomer in connection with navigation. 

On the methodological level, the complementary relationship between miniature 
paintings and the written word, which was only partially exploited in this study, should be of 
some interest to historians of Islamic art as well. This ts especially in light of the fact that 
those historians sometimes try to investigate these an other similar miniature paintings in total 
isolation from the surrounding text, or from the general literary tradition. 
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Figure 1 : Astrologer by the deathbed of Alexander. He is just behind the head of Alexander with an astrolabe raised In his left 
hand. In his right hand, he seems to be holding an ephemeris. Sháh-nameh, 16% century. Courtesy of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Arts, Gift of Alexander Smith Cochran, 1913 (13.228.14 fol. 5782). 


Figure 2: Astrologers at the judgement of Styavosh. The first astrologer on the left-hand side of the painting is definitely 
holding an astrolabe. Two of the others may be holding ephemeris. Shah-nameh, 16" century. Courtesy of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Arts, Gift of Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., 1970 (1970.301.24 fol. 164 v). 


Figure 3 : Astrologer on Noah's ark, the uppermost figure on the left-hand side with a ralsed astrolabe In his left-hand. Courtesy 
of the Freer Gallery of Art, 48.8 : « Noah's Ark », Indian palnting. Mughal, Akbar period. Attributed to Miskin. 
Colors and gold on paper : 28.1 x 15,6 cm. 


Figure 4 : Sa'di being instructed In the mathematical sciences, including astrology ? From the Kulliyyàt of Sa'di. Courtesy of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Arts, Gift of Alexander Smith Cochran, 1913 (13.228.10). 


Figure 5 : Astrologers working In a group to cast the horoscope for the birth of a prince. There seems to be four of them In the 
central ‘medallion’ at the bottom of the picture. One is holding a ring-like object in his left hand, the second Is 
fingering what looks like a dust board and one of the other two is holding an ephemeris In a book form. The fourth 
seems to be arguing with the third character over the computation. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, courtesy of The 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Acc # 17.3112, North India, Mughal, late 16th-early 179 century. Opaque watercolor 
on paper : 163 x 271 m. 


Figure 6 ; Astrologer on a ship. He is knceling on the raised platform on the right-hand side with a ring-like astrolabe in his 
left hand. Indian 16^ century painting, Mughal Pers. Khamsa. Alexander the Great In a glass jar being lowered Into 
the water. Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Arts, Gifl of Alexander Smith Cochran, 1913 (13.228.27). 
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Figure 1 : Astrologer by the deathbed of Alexander. He Is just behind the head of Alexander with an astrolabe 
raised in his left hand, In his right hand, he seems to be holding an ephemeris, Shah-nameh, 16% century. 
Courtesy of The Metropolitan Muscum of Ans, Glft of Alexander Smith Cochran, 1913 (13.228.14 fol. 578a). 
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Figure 2 : Astrologers at the judgement of Siyavosh. The first astrologer on the left-hand side of the painting 
is definitely holding an astrolabe. Two of the others may be holding ephemeris. Shah-nameh, 16th century. 
Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Arts, Gift of Arthur A, Houghton, Jr., 1970 (1970.301.24 fol. 164 v). 
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fe 3: Astrologer on Noah's ark, the uppermost figure on the left-hand side with a raised astrolabe in his 
left-hand. 
Courtesy of the Freer Gallery of Art, 4 


8.8 : « Noah's Ark », Indian painting. Mughal, Akbar period. Attributed to Miskin. 
Colors and gold on paper : 28.1 x 15.6 cm. 
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Figure 4 : Sa'di being instructed in the mathematical sciences, including astrology ? From the Kulliyyát of 
Sa'di. 
Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Arts, Gift of Alexander Smith Cochran, 1913 (13.228.10). 
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Figure 5 : Astrologers working in a group to cast the horoscope for the birth of a prince. There seems to be 


four of them in the central ‘medallion’ at the bottom of the picture. One is holding a ring-like object in his left 
hand, the second is fingering what looks like a dust board and one of the other two is holding an ephemeris in 
a book form. The fourth seems to be arguing with the third character over the computation. 


Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, courtesy of The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Acc # 17,3112, North India, Mughal, late 
16th-early 17^ century. Opaque watercolor on paper : 163 x 271 m. 
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Figure 6 : Astrologer on à ship. He is kneeling on the raised platform on the right-hand side with a ring-like 


astrolabe in his left hand. Indian 16 century painting, Mughal Pers. Khamsa. Alexander the Great In a glass 
jar being lowered into the water. 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Muscum of Ans, Gift of Alexander Smith Cochran, 1913 (13.228.27). 
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Aaron, rod of 104, 105 

‘Abbasids, legitimation of 315 n. 123 

‘Abd al-Karrm al-Misri 225 

‘Abd Allah ibn Anis (or Ani) 218-19 n. 35 

‘Abd Allah ibn Mahfüf al-munajjzim 215-16, 
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‘Abd Allah ibn Masrür 349 n. 48 

'Abd Allah ibn Maymün 65, 67 

‘Abd Allah ibn Mu'awiya 306 
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Abū ‘Abd Allah ibn Hasan 'Ali ibn Muham- 
mad al-Lakhmi al-Andalist 218 n. 34 
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Abū |-Barakat al-Baghdàdr 281, 342 n. 9 
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Abū Mansur 348 
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123, 338; al-Mu'tamid's testing of 351; and 
al-Mu'tazz 359, 361; on nativities 217-18; 
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lam 311 n. 112, 338; on weather forecasting 
209; and za’irja xxxvi 

Abi I-Mu'ayyad 138 

Abü Murra (Satan) 140 

Abt Muslim 77, 310 n. 108 

Abu Nah, secretary of Nestorian Catholicus 
Timotheus 62 

Abü Qurra, Theodore 62 

Abü Tammam 281, 342 

Abū I- Wafa' al-Biizjant xxvi 

Abū I-Wafa' Mubashshir ibn Fatik al-Qa'id 
349 n. 49 

Abyssinia, z@r ceremonies 25 

Academy, Plato's 56 

*Ad, people of 295 

adab (belles-lettres) works 344-45 

Adam 136, 143, 158, 187 

‘Adud al-Dawla 350, 356 and n. 94, 357 

Actius of Amida 202 

Africa, North xxi 
geomancy xxxiv; jinn 5-6; medicine men 
88 

Africa, sub-Saharan, zár ceremonies 25 

Agathodaimon 69, 301 n. 76 ! 

Aggadah 108, 324 n. 163 

agriculture, jinn and 50 

ahkám (“judgements”), astrological 303 

ahl al-ard, jinn described as 13 

ahi Badr 143, 175 

ahl al-kahf 144, 145-46, 174 

Ahmad ibn ‘Alt al-Büni see under al-Bünt 

Ahmad ibn Habit 77 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Jalil al- 
Sijzt 287 n. 37 

Ahmad ibn al-Zayyat, Abū Talib 64 
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Airs, Waters, Places (Hippocratic text) xlii 

'A'isha, hadiths of 291 n. 45, 292 

'ajà ib ("mirabilia") xxix 

al- ajal ("speed"), written on amulets 150, 192 

Ajazmátàri 136 s 

Al Murra (tribe) 17 n. 82, 51 n. 265 

ʻalāma (religious motto in place of signature) 
183 

'Alawis of Syria 310 n. 110 

Albumasar see Abū Ma'shar al-Balkht 

alchemy 65, 94, 116 
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Harran 69 

Aldebaran 248, 252 

Aleppo, mosque of 115-16 

Alexander the Great 60, 126 n. 7, 300 n. 75 
miniature paintings of 355 n. 90, 364, 365, 
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‘All ibn Abi Talib 
and astrology 299-300, 347; imam’s dream 
of 116; magical appeals to xxii; ring 182; 
and Shi'ism 308-10; sword, Dhü l-Fiqār 
107, 173-74 

‘Ali ibn ‘Isa ibn Mahan 361 

‘ANT ibn Yahya al-Munajjim 348-49 

alum, as invisible ink 318 n. 132 

al-Amidi, 'Ali ibn Abi ‘Aly ibn Muhammad 
al-Taghlabr Sayf al-Din 343 n. 14 

al-Amin, caliph 354 and n. 76 

Ammonius (attr.), The Opinions of the Phi- 
losophers 72 

'Ammüriya (Amorium) 342 n. 6 

amulet cases xxviii, 126, 134, 144-45, 157, 175 

amulets and talismans xv, xxii-xxv, 125-77 
arabesque style 173; astrological iconogra- 
phy xix, xxiv; booklet and roll forms 133; 
cakes with “loving letters" 149; cartouches 
152, 166; for children 127, 173; coins as 
126; colours 107, 125 n. 3; combination of 
forces invoked 175-77; creed on 131; dis- 
covery on corpses 110; divine names on, 
(of ahl al-kahf) 144, 145-46, (of angels) 
133, 137-39, 140, 147, (of God) xxii, xxiii, 
91, 133, 135-37, 146, 153-54, 175, 179, 
181, 186-87, (of Muhammad and family) 
143, (of prophets) 133, 136, 143-45; Egyp- 
tian 125, 133, 186; foreign-language in- 
fluence 142, 146-47, 151-52, 167, 177; of 
hands 132, 173; hastening of effect 150, 192; 
Hebrew-derived words 145-46, 146-47, 177; 
in houses 126; imagery xix, xxiii-xxiv, 172- 
77; Iranian designs xxiii, xxvii; and jinn 20, 
35, 42, 136, 139-42, 146-47; linear Küfic 
script 191-92, 200; lunette sigla xxiv, 167- 
68, 169, 191, 199; made by shaykhs of 
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Dome of the Rock 143, 173, 174; magic and 
pseudo-writing xxiii, xxiv-xxv; magicians' 
use 88, 91, 92, 94, 95; màska 132, 143, 145; 
materials 125, 186; medical see therapeutic 
use below; Mesopotamian 125; mukhallafat 
I-nabi 175-77, 176; names on (in doublets) 
142 (see also divine names above); ortho- 
graphic mistakes 144-45, 152; paper 133, 
136, 187, 189, 191-92, 200 (see also printed 
below); and prayer xxii, xxiii, 129, 133~34, 
175; pre-Islamic xxii; pre-Islamic imagery 
xix; printed 125, 133, 136, 143, 166, 172; 
Qur'ànic quotations xxii, xxiii, 42, 90, 126, 
127—32, 150-51, 173, 175, 186, 195; sen- 
tences on 127-34; signs and figures on xix, 
xxili-xxiv, xxvii, 167-77; single-word in- 
scriptions 135-52; squares, magic 146, 147— 
48, 153, 154, 156-60, 156-57, 159-60, 187; 
stones' properties 186; Syrian 186; terms 
for xxii-xxiii, 125; therapeutic use 126-27, 
128-29, 144, 155-56, 175, 185; verses cur- 
tailed for lack of room 152; women’s 146- 
47, 155-56; words on 135-52, (mystic) 145- 
52 (see also divine names above); see also 
letters and letter magic and under Chris- 
tianity; evil eye; Jews 

ancestresses, six 108 

Andrew, apostle 300 n. 75 

angels xxii 
amulets and talismans with names of 133, 
137-39, 140, 147; archangels 135, 137, 139, 
159, (and magic squares) xxv, 188, 197; 
of cardinal points of compass 139; of days 
of week 137, 142, 170-71, 189; fallen 8-9, 
41; Hariit and Marat 289, 325; in Islami- 
cized traditions of jinn 16 n. 75, 23; Jewish 
137, 188; of letters of alphabet 138, 156; 
rod of Moses bears names of 111-12; seals 
with names of 188, 197; of seasons 111-12; 
throne-bearers 147 

animals 
alignment with geomantic figures 267; div- 
ination by observing xxx-xxxi; four liv- 
ing creatures of Ezekiel and Revelation 
117-18; slaughtering of xxxiii; taming of 
xxix; warding off dangerous 108-109, 165; 
weather forecasting indicators 202; see also 
under jinn 

animism 1-2, 3-5, 48 

‘Antar, story of 29 n. 149 

anwà' 202-204, 208, 244-45 
and astrology 343; Calendar of Córdoba 
and 208, 254; lion in 253; literature 246 n. 
75; and weather forecasting 202-204, 244— 
45 








Apollonius of Tyana (Balinus) 58, 93 

apotelesmatic, universal 315 n. 123 

apprenticeships, astrologers’ 348-50 

arabesque style on amulets 173 

Aramaic magic xix 
bowls xxvii, 166 n. 204; and jinn 45-47 

archangels see under angels 

archdemons 140 

Aristotle 
Abū Ma'shar and 60, 61, 278, 279-80, 338, 
341; Analytics 84 n. 55; astrology based on 
60, 61, 278, 279-80, 338, 341, 347, 349, 362; 
Brethren of Purity and 67; De Caelo 341 n. 
1; Generation of Animals 341 n. 1; Genera- 
tion and Corruption 341 n. 1; Ibn Taymiya 
on error of 305; al-Kindi and 71, 73, 206, 
209; Metaphysics 63, 71, 73; Meteorolog- 
ica 204-205, 206; al-Mubashshir's pseudo- 
biography 349; Organon 74; physics 62, 79, 
204, 209, 278 n. 4; and Plato 77; pseudony- 
mous works, (physiognomical treatise) xli, 
(Secret of Secrets) xli-xlii, (On Signs) 202, 
205, (T'heology) 71; translation into Arabic 
62-63, 204, 206; and weather forecasting 
204-205, 206, 209; and Zoroaster 57 

Arius al-Eümi 92-93 

arks 
on amulets 173; of the Covenant 118 

Armenian divination xxx 

armies, astrologers and 351, 354 

arrows, divining xxxiii, xxxiv, 322 

arsenal, chief of 351 

Artapanus 104 n. 7 

artefacts 
as source xv-xvi; talismanic equipment 
xxvii-xxviii; use in conjuring xxix; see also 
individual types, especially amulets and 
talismans; bowls; geomantic tablet; paint- 
ings, miniature; rods, magic; seals 

Asclepiades 85 n. 78 

Asclepius, as son of Hermes 61 

al-Ash‘an, Abū l-Hasan 65-66, 281, 283, 285 
n. 34 

al-‘Ast ibn Munabbih 174 

al-asma’ al-husnà see God (names, ninety- 
nine) 

associationism, Ibn Taymtya on 285-86, 303, 
317, 324-25 n. 163 

astonishment, iconic gesture of xx 

astrolabes 
astrologers’ use 346, 348, 349, 352, 353, 
365-67, 869; makers 225, 226, 229, 230, 
351; princes and patrons depicted using 
357; similarities to geomantic tablet 226, 
229, 230, 242 
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astrology and astrologers xxxvi-xl 


admission to profession 345, 351; 'Alr ibn 
Abi Talib and 299-300, 347; anwa’ and 
343; apotelesmatic, universal 315 n. 123; 
and Aristotelian philosophy 60, 61, 278, 
279-80, 338, 341, 347, 349, 362; and as- 
tronomy xxxii-xxxiii, xxxvii-xl, 303-305, 
315 n. 123, 343, 350-51, 353; attacks on 
277, 278, 342-43, 347; Babylonian 69, 353; 
Byzantine 347; catarchic see judicial be- 
low; charlatans 351-52, 354, 358; clients 
and working conditions 357-59; defiance 
of predictions 299-300, 362; equipment see 
dust boards, ephemeris, and under astro- 
labes; in Europe 354, 355 n. 90; fatwds 
see under Ibn Taymiya; Greek 57, 343; 
groups of astrologers 346, 359, 369; Idris 
and 282, 284, 300-11; ignoring of 299- 
300, 362; imagery xix, xxxix-xl; Indian 
278 n. 4, 343; Iranian 221 n. 41, 278 n. 4, 
315 n. 123, 343, 347; Islamic disapproval 
xxxix, 279, 292, 341 n. 4, 359, 362 (see 
also Ibn Taymiya); Jewish 358; judicial 
or catarchic xxxvii, 290, 299 n. 70, 303- 
305; in Mamlük period 279 (see also Ibn 
Taymiya); and mathematics 346, 351, 356, 
357; and medicine xxxvii, 341, 355, 358; 
Mesopotamian 278 n. 4; military use 351, 
354; natural, non-horoscopic xxxii-xxxiii, 
xxxvi-xxxvii, 285, 303 n. 78; and naviga- 
tion 359, 363, 367, 370; non-horoscopic 
see natural above; and occultism xxxvi, 
xxvii, 208 n. 25, 279; omen astrology xxxvi, 
xxxvii, 353; patronage 278, 279, 315 n. 123, 
347, 348, 354-55, 357, 359, 361, 362; plate, 
late Safavid astrological/geomantic 221 n. 
41; police and 280, 318, 319, 324, 357; 
practice xl, 92, 94, 278, 279, 317-48, 362; 
Prophet and 319-20, 321, 324, 347; range 
of predictions 352-56; Sabians of Harran 
and xxxvi, 69; scientific (*ilmi) and prac- 
tical (*amali) 290; Shi'ism and 347, 362; 
social integration 347-48; social role xl, 
278, 321, 341-70; sources on 344-46, 355, 
363; street astrologers 278, 279, 280, 342 
n. 10, 352, 357-59, 360, (fatwás on) 318- 
19, 323-24, 326; theoretical position in so- 
ciety 341-42; training in xl, 345, 348-52; 
and weather forecasting 207, 209; women 
astrologers 354, 361; women clients 318, 
352, 357, 358; and world cycles 345, 355- 
56; see also elections; genethlialogy; horo- 
scopes; Ibn Taymiya; interrogations; paint- 
ings, miniature; pay; rulers and astrology 


astrometeorology xxxii; see also weather fore- 
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casting 

astronomy 
divination by stars and lunar mansions 
xxxii-xxxiii; Hellenistic 245 n. 74, 246 (see 
also Ptolemy); Islamic religious patronage 
279; Mesopotamian 201; and gibla 279; Ro- 
man 201-202; teaching in schools attached 
to observatories 350; and weather forecast- 
ing .201-205, 244-45, 246; see also under 
astrology 

al-àthàr al-‘ulwiya (meteorology) 206 

atomism, al-Razi's 78 

auspicious and inauspicious days, determining 
of (ikhtiyárát) xxxvii, 299 n. 70, 354-55 

authenticating apparatus for magical/divina- 
tory traditions xxi 

authorities and astrologers 280, 318, 319, 324, 
357-58, 360 

Averroes (Ibn Rushd) 281, 342 

Avicenna see Ibn Sina 

‘Awf ibn Abr Jamila Abū Sahl al-A'rabr 320 

‘awsaj tree 104-105 

al-‘AwzaT 128 

'azá'im (exorcism) 98 


Bab al-Hatta 114 

Babylonia 
astronomy aud astrology 64, 69, 245 n. 74, 
252, 353, (Sabians of Harran and) 69, 298 
n. 68; Ibn al-Nadim on science 60; priest- 
hoods 56, 63 

Bacon, Roger 312 n. 112, 315 n. 123 

Badr, fighters at 143, 175 

badüh see budüh 

Baghdad 
astrologers of 358; horoscope 353-54; ob- 
servatories 350; gibla of main mosque 356 

Bahram (astrologer) 356 

bahta, letters of 148 

Bakhtishü* family 62 

al-Balagh al-akbar wa-l-nàmüs al-a'zam 339- 
40 

Baldi, Bernadino 210 

Balinus (Apollonius of Tyana) 58, 93 

Balqis 314 

al-Baqillànr, Aba Bakr Muhammad 281, 343 

Bar Daysan 66 

baraka ("blessing") 96, 106 

Barhebraeus 355, 357 n. 99 

Barmakid family 62 

Bartholomew of Messina 202 

Barwan, daughter of al-Hasan ibn Sahl ibn 
Nawbakht and wife of ai-Ma'mün 361 

basmala as talisman 129-30 

bast (method of writing letter’s numerical 
value} 163 


ee 


Batiniya 309, 347 

battles, astrologers’ direction of 354 

Baydakh 92 

bedouin 10 n. 35 
belief in jinn 1, 15-18, 49-51, (of semi- 
sedentary) 18, 22, 25, 51 

behaviour, regulation of public moral 280, 345 

Benjamin of Tudela, Rabbi 358 

Berbers, and origin of geomancy 213-14 

Bernard Silvester of Tours, Ezperimentarius 
219 n. 36, 247, 248-49, 250-51 

Bible 
divine origin of Gospels 302; four living 
creatures of Ezekiel and Revelation 117- 
18; magical use in amulets 127-28, 132; 
Peshitta (Syriac translation) 46; on rods of 
magic power 104 

bibliomancy (tariq al-istikhárat) xxxiv 

Bil'am 110, 114 n. 69 

binding spells xxi 

biographical dictionaries 344 

birds 
on amulets 173; interpretation of flight and 
cries ("iyafa) xxx, 320; jinn and 11, 28; see 
also fowl; hoopoe; ostrich 

birth see childbirth 

birthmarks xl-xli 

al-Birüni, Aba l-Rayhan Muhammad xxxix 
attack on astrology 281, 343, 347 n. 40, 349; 
on lunar mansions 250, 273; on Venus as 
planet of Islam 311-12 n. 112 

al-Bitága (possibly al-Balagh al-akbar wa-l- 
nàmiüs al-a'zam) 306, 339-40 

black colour 11, 125 n. 3 


blending of techniques xXxvi, xlii, xliii, 175-77 


blessing (baraka) 96, 106 

body parts and geomancy 223, 267 

bodyguards, pay of Harün al-Rashid’s 359-60 

Bonatti, Guido 209 n. 29, 354 n. 82 

bones, inscribed, used in therapeutic magic 
127 

books 
divination by randon opening of xxxiv; lot- 
xxxiv, 218-19; talismans to preserve xxv, 
188 

bori ceremonies 5 n. 13 

boulloteria, Byzantine 181 n. 9 

bowls, magic-medicinal xv 
Aramaic xxvii, 166 n. 204; family of 
Prophet invoked 143; "fear cups" xvi, 127, 
134, 166, 172; inscriptions xxvii, 166, 184; 
introduction xx, xxvii, 190; and jinn xxvii; 
magic squares 187; Mandean 166; "poison 
cups" xxvii, 158, 172; pre-Islamic imagery 
on xix 
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Brahmans 78 

Brethren of Purity (Ikhwàn al-Safa’) 
anonymity 59; and geomancy 215; and 
Greek philosophical tradition 66-68, 79; 
and Hermeticism xviii-xix, 66-68, 80; Ibn 
'Taymiya on 306-307; on lunar mansions 
xxxiii; on mysterious letters of Qur'an 316 
n. 125; on planets’ links with religions 312 
n. 112; and Sabians of Harran 67, 68, 69, 
76; use of nàmüs 312 n. 113 

Brhatsamhità of Varáhamihira 208 n. 23 

brontologia (Byzantine treatises on divination 
by winds) xxxii 

Buddha 324 n. 163, 325 n. 164 

budüh (3x3 magic square) xxv, 146, 147-48, 
156-58, 159, 187-88, 196 

al-Buhturi, Abu ‘Ubada 361 

buildings see doorsteps; houses; and under 
jinn 

al-Bukharr, Muhammad ibn Isma‘il 302, 308, 
309 

bull, Moses and 117-18 

al-Bünt, Ahmad ibn ‘Ali xxi, 88, 108, 190, 247 
n. 78, 279 
designs of asterisms 248-49, 250, 253-54; 
on divine names 110-11, 115-16, 121, 112, 
187; and Jewish elements in Arabic magic 
103, 116, 122-23; and lunar mansions 247; 
and magic power of letters 138, 187; on 
magical use of Scriptures 127-28; on rod of 
Moses 108-10, 110-11, 112, 116, 120, 121 

bush, burning 104-105 

buttercup (&abikaj), invocation of xxv 

Byzantium 
astrology 347; boulloteria 181 n. 9; geopon- 
ica xxxii 


Cabbala 137, 177 
cakes with "loving letters" 149 
Calendar of Córdoba 203, 207—208, 254 
caliphs 
astrologers to 348, 354-55, 357, 359, 361; 
seals of 181—83; see also individual names 
and rulers and astrology 
Cardano, Girolamo, De subtilitate 210 
carnelian 179, 180 n. 6, 190, 192, 198, 200 
cartouches 152, 166 
caves 
ah al-kahf 144, 145—406, 174; jinn and 13, 
15, 16, 17, 22, 31; stories of materials found 
‘in xxi 
chalcedony 179, 186, 195 
Chaldean Oracles 57, 79 
charlatans 351—52, 354, 358 
Charles V of France 274 


childbirth 
astrology and 283, 298, 344, 362, (horo- 
scopes cast at) 298, 344, 352, 353, 369; 
protective measures xxviii, 12, 24, 25, 126, 
127 

children 
amulets 127, 173; astrologer determines 
disputed parenthood 356; weaning on 
honey 106; see also childbirth and under 
jinn 

China 92, 245 n. 74, 325 n. 164 

chirognomancy (‘ilm al-kaff) xl-xli 

chiromancy xl-xli 

Christianity 
amulets and talismans 125, 126 n. 7, 129, 
132, 133-34, 136, 146-47, (Bible as) 127- 
28, 132, (cases for) 175; cross 20, 118, 175; 
and demons 89; frontier tribes 58; hand 
as symbol of Mary 173; Ibn Taymiya on 
error of 301-302, 313, 317; magicians 94, 
97; planets connected with 312 and n. 112, 
314; prayers 129, 136; source on Sabians of 
Harran 68-69; suppression of other beliefs 
69, 80; translators 62-63; and witchcraft 89 
n. 11 

Chrysostom, St John 128 

circles 111, 117, 164, 165, 172, 175 

circumcision, amulets used at 126 

cities 
astrologers in 318; and geomancy xxxiv; 
horoscopes 353 

classical antiquity 
astrological iconography xix, xxiii-xxiv; 
curse tablets xxi; divination xxx; genius 
loci 30 n. 155; Hermeticism 57-58, 59, 61, 
63; meteorology 201-205; physiognomy xli; 
red colour 107; see also Greece; Romans 

clergy see priesthoods 

cloth 
astrologers’ rolls with magical patterns 318 
n. 132; Judaeo-Persian talismanic xxviii; 
predictions written on pieces of 361 

clothing 
cowrie shells sewn into, as amulets 186; 
inscription on Joseph's garment 110; jinn 
borrow from humans 10; magic shirts xxvi, 
xxvii-xx viii 

cockcrow, jinn disappear at 32 n. 167 

cockerels, jinn and 11, 24, 43 

coins as amulets 126 

Colotes 85 n. 78 

colours 
black 11, 125 n. 3; green 11, 24; red 107, 
202, 203; white 11 

Columella, De re rustica 202 
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combination of magical forces xxxvi, xlii, xliii, 
175-77 

comets 353 

Commandments, Ten 105 n. 14, 106, 118, 143 

compass, cardinal points of 135, 139, 141 
and geomancy 238, 255-56, 257, 267, 271, 
272 

computation, astronomical (Aisab) 303 

conception, time of, and horoscopes 353 

conjuring xxviii-xxix 

constellations 
in anwa’ literature 253; Babylonian 252; 
see also individual names and under 
Ptolemy 

Cérdoba, Calendar of 203, 207-208, 254 

Corpus hermeticum 58, 61, 68, 72 

cosmology 
al-Razi’s 77; of Sabians of Harran 69-70 

cotton and wool, mixing of, in divination 320 
n. 136 

cowrie shells 186, 196 

creation of universe 77, 105 

creditors, magic against 109 

creeds, Muslim 72-73, 131, 132, 173 

cross, Christian 20, 118, 175 

“crowns” in talismanic writing see lunette 
sigla 

Crusaders 310 n. 110, 316 n. 125 

cups, magic xxix 
"fear cups" xvi, 127, 134, 166, 172; Man- 
dean 139 n. 76 

curse tablets xxi 

cycles, world 70, 355-56 


Dahhaq ibn Qays 61 

Damascus 280, 291, 358, 360 

al-Damiri, Muhammad ibn Misa 29 n. 149, 
281 

Daniel, prophet xxi, xxxii, 110, 212 

darb al-raml (geomancy) 212 n. 5 

Dasti-i Maysan 97 

dastür yà sáhib al-mahall (invocation of jinn) 
21, 35 

David 136, 143 
power over jinn 20, 25; shield of 170, 176 

days 
auspicious and inauspicious xxxvii, 299 n. 
70, 354-55; of week, angels governing 137, 
142, 170-71, 189 

Daysantya 63, 66, 80 

De mutatione temporum 205-206, 209 

death 
amulets discovered on corpses 110; ghosts 
6, 9, 48-49 n. 254; jinn and 14, 18-19; of 
rulers 355; sudden xix, 18-19 
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decline of civilization, magic as symptom of 
88-89, 89-90 

demons 89; see also jinn 

Denkart 60 

desert 
beliefs about jinn in 14, 30, 32, 33; in 
Empty Quarter 17, 51 n. 265; sedentary 
and nomadic peoples’ differ 16, 50; and 
singing sands 17 n. 82, 18 n. 85 

determinism, astral 282, 283, 284, 297-300 

devices, magical 93; see also amulets and 
talismans; astrolabes; dice; dust boards; 
ephemeris; geomantic tablet 

devil (iblis) 23-24, 41 

devils (shayatin) xvii 
eavesdropping on heaven 291, 293; Solo- 
mon and 92, 325 

Dharwān, wel! of 95 

dhikr exercises 94 

Dhü l-Fiqār (sword of ‘Alt) 107, 173-74 

Dhà I-Hijja, descent of God's Mercy in month 
of 295 

Dhü I-Nün al-Mişrī 65 

dice 
geomantic 219; sortilege using xxxiii-xxxiv, 
322 

Dimad, Yemeni magician, and the Prophet 90 

al-Dimashqi, Shams al-Din xlii, xliii, 69, 76, 
301 n. 76 

Dionysius, Pseudo-; Syriac translations 68, 73 

Dionysus, rod of 106 

divination (kihàna) xiii, xxx—xliv 


in classical and late antiquity xxx, xxxii, . 


56; intuitive XXX-XXxxiil, xxxvi-xxxvii (see 
also astrology [natural]; dreams; phys- 
iognomy; weather forecasting); and Islam 
XXX, 96, 292; Mesopotamian XXX, Xxxi; 
Muhammad and 319-20, 322; numerical 
or mechanical methods Xxx, xxxiii-xl (see 
also astrology; geomancy; letter-number 
interpretation; sortilege); pre-Islamic xxxi, 
343 

Diwan al-insha’, Tripoli 179-80 

dogs 
Qitmir, of ahl al-kahf 145, 146, 174; spell 
for giving someone head of xxix—xxx; in tal- 
ismanic design xix, xxiii, xxvii 

Dome of the Rock 143, 173, 174, 191 

door lintels and jambs, hands painted on 173 

doorsteps 14, 22, 24, 31-32, 126 

Dorotheus Sidonius (the Syrian) xxxvii- 
xxxviii, 81 n. 19 

dots, writing of words without 152-53 

dragons on magic bowls xxvii, 172 


OM 
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dreams 
interpretation xxxi-xxxii, 34-35, 56, 358; 
jinn and 18, 34-35; al-Ma'mun's, of Aris- 
totle 83 n. 53 

droughts 287 

Dubays 65 

Dura on the Euphrates 45 

dust boards 220-21, 342 n. 10, 346, 348, 352, 
369 

dynasties, predictions for xxxvii, xxxviii 


eagle 117-18 

earth, jinn inhabit 12-14, 15, 30, 50 

earthquakes xxxvii, 287 

Ebendorfer, Thomas, of Haselbach 106-107 

eclipses 
al-Ghazali on 339; Ibn Taymiya on 282, 
286-87, 288, 292-96; Ptolemy and 315 n. 
123 

eggs xxix, 127 

Egypt 
amulets and talismans 125, 133, 186; as- 
trology 278 n. 4; evil magic 91, 92; geo- 
mancy xxxiv; Greeks and religion of 57- 
58; Hermeticism 57-58, 61, 63, 69; jinn 5- 
6, 119 n. 104; magical papyri 88; Moses in 
104, 117; priesthoods 56; snake, magic use 
of 119 

El, Semitic supreme god xviii, 48, 52 

elections (ikhtiyarat) xxxvii, 299 n. 70, 354- 
55 

elements 135, 207 
alignment with geomantic figures 223, 267; 
letters corresponding to 156 

Elijah 300 n. 75 

Empedocles 71, 72, 73 

Empty Quarter 17, 51 n. 265 

England, medieval, geomancy in 255 

Enoch 
identification with Idris xxi, 300 n. 75; and 
with Hermes 59-60, 69, 76 

ephemeris 346, 348, 352, 365, 366, 369 

Epicureanism 78 

epidemics, jinn and 32 

epilepsy xxii, 93, 96-97 

Erasistratos 85 n. 78 

Ethiopic influence, possible 44 

Euclid 67 

Europe, Christian 
astrologers 354, 355 n. 90; geomancy 218 n. 
34, 255, 274; influence of al-Kindi's works 
in 209-10; weather forecasting 209-10 

evil eye xvii, xviii, xix, xx-xxi 
amulets and talismans against xxii, 186, 
(hands represented on) xx-xxi, 173 

exorcism xxii, 19, 90, 91-92, 93, 96-97, 98 


Ezra, prophet 300 n. 75 
experience, reasoning from 301 


al-Fadl ibn Sahl ibn Zadhanfarükh Dhü l- 
Riyásatayn 354, 356 n. 94 

fa’ (pre-Islamic divinatory practice) 343, 352 

al-Falaki 350 

al-Farabr, Abū Nasr 63, 79, 80, 313 n. 118 
attack on astrology 281, 304, 342 

fass (engraved stone of ring) 180 

fatiha (first Sūra of Qur'an) 
names of God beginning with letters of 
137; sawagit al-fatiha, seven letters omit- 
ted from 148, 155, 165, 190; and talismans 
129, 130, 137 

fatwás on astrology see Ibn Taymiya 

fear cups xvi, 127, 134, 166, 172 

fear of power of magician 88 

fertility xxii, 32 

feuds, blood 28 

fevers 
fumigation with amulets 144; jinn and 19, 
32; magic shirts to cure xxviii; rod of Moses 
cures 110, (and induces) 109 

finite cominutative group, in geomancy 224 

fiqh 26 
schools of 96-97, 280, 313, 348, 359 

firdsa see physiognomy 

fire, jin» and 8, 21 

Firminus de Bellavalle, De mutationis aeris 
209-10 

flowers, representations on amulets 175 

flying, spells for xxix, 110 

foreign languages 
and talismans 142, 145-46, 146-47, 151-52, 
167, 177; sec also Hebrew; Syriac 

forgeries xxviit 
Ibn Taymiya on historical 282, 305-10 

fortunc-telling xl, 19 

fowl, jinn and 11, 24,43 

free-thinkers (zindigs) 310 

frontier tribes, Christian 58 

function of magic in society 89 

funeral processions 32 n. 167, 175 


Gabriel, archangel 137, 159, 188, 197 
and geomancy xxxiv, 212, 300 n. 75 
Galen 75, 84 n. 65, 206 
gambling xxxiii 
Gaza 23 n. 115 
Geber see Jabir ibn Hayyan 
gemstones see stones 
genethlialogy xxxvii, 217-18, 298 
genius 44 
loci 30 n. 155 
Geniza documents xv 
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geomancy (‘ilm al-raml) xxxiv, 211-76, 320 
n. 136 
casting of tableau 221-24; dice 219; in 
Europe 218 n. 34, 255, 274; figures 224, 
231-35, 238, 242, 254-55, (alignments) 
223, 254-55, 255-56, 257, 267, 271, 272, 
(taskin, fixed ordering) 269-70, 270-71; 
finding of lost or hidden objects xl, 256, 
267, 270-72, 272; houses 222, 223, 227, 
235-36, 267, 274; Iranian 219, 254; Islamic 
sources and traditions 211-21; al-khatt bi- 
l-raml 320 n. 136; lunar mansions in xxxiii, 
242, 243-44, 244-51, 251-53, 256, 257, 273; 
manuals 267; “mothers” 221-23, 222, 238, 
265-66, 273; origins xxxiv, 212-15, 300 
n. 75; and physiognomy xlii; plate, late 
Safavid 221 n. 41; pre-Islamic 214; ques- 
tions asked of xl, 256, 267-68, 270-72, 273; 
religious disapproval 292; tablet, see fol- 
lowing entry; triplets 216, 236, 237, 268- 
69, 275 

geomantic tablet, British Museum, Depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities Inv. No. 
188.5-26.1 211-76 
alignments, pattern in 253-61; astrolabe, 
similarities to 226, 229, 230, 242; back of 
229, 264, 265, 274, 276; chronological inter- 
pretation unsatisfactory 256-58; detailed 
description 224-65; figures, sixteen 242, 
243-44, (and patterns for asterisms) 253- 
54, 2857-61; and finding of lost or hidden ob- 
jects 270-72, 272; frame 226, 261-62, 263, 
(poem on) 226, 261-62, 263, 265-66, 273, 
276; front plate 226, 227, 228, 229, 238; ge- 
omantic considerations' priority over astro- 
nomical/astrological 253-54, 256-61; high 
quality of craftsmanship 225, 274; large 
dial 226, 227, 229, 238-51, 239-41, 257- 
58, 273, 275-76, 266-67; lunar mansions 
on 242, 251-53, 256-58, 273; maker see 
Muhammad ibn Khutlukh al-Mawsill; op- 
eration and interpretation 265-74; own- 
ers, (original) 262, 274, (Muhammad al- 
Muhtasib al-Bukhart) 229, 230-31, 264, 
265, 274, 276; poems (in basit metre) 226, 
261-62, 263, 265-66, 273, 276, (in kamil 
metre) 227, 237, 261, 265, 276; quadrants 
251-53; religious imagery 262; sliding arcs 
223, 226, 227, 229, 236-38, 237, 265, 270, 
275, (produce "mothers") 223, 238, 265- 
66, 273; small dials 226, 227, 229, 231-36, 
232, 237, 266, 268-69, 270, 274, 275; sus- 
pensory device 226, 230; uses 270-73 

geoponica (Byzantine treatises) xxxii 


George, St, depicted on amulets 175 


Ghabbadar Bashi (chief of the arsenal) 351 

Ghamasp 348 n. 44 

Ghayat al-hakim (Picatriz) xiv, xxi, xxxiii, 
72, 184-85, 279, 297 n. 64 

al-Ghazalt, Abū Hamid Muhammad al-Tiist 
and astrology 281, 341 n. 4, 343, 348; 
on eclipses 296, 339; on geomancy 216- 
17 n. 27; Ibn Taymiya influenced by 282; 
(Pseudo-) al-Ghazalt, Sirr al- 'alamayn, on 
planets’ influence 339, 340 

ghosts 6, 9, 48-49 n. 254 

ghülfa] (jinn) 12, 14, 30 

giants, jinn appear as 12 

globes, celestial 225, 229 n. 54, 247 

gnosis and Gnosticism 55, 63-64, 80, 89, 301 
n. 76 

God 
amulets, talismans and seals invoke xxii, 
xxiii, 179 (see also under NAMES below); 
Islam only religion accepted by 313-14; 
and jinn, genealogical connection elimi- 
nated 40; magical invocations of xxii, xxii, 
91, 94, 185 (see also names below); natural 
signs used by 287, 288, 296; oaths by stars 
282, 284, 296-97; sacrifices ta jinn redi- 
rected to 22; stars as signs and means of 
action 284-86; timing of actions 283, 294- 
95; unity 72-73 
NAMES: on amulets, talismans, seals and 
magical objects xxii, xxiii, 91, 133, 135-37, 
146, 153-54, 175, 179, 181, 186-87; Chris- 
tians and 136; combinations 136; combined 
with name of patient 153-54; and days of | 
week 170-71; foreign, in Arabic transcrip- 
tion 146, 149-50; Greatest Name 110-11, 
113-14, 116, 117, (talismans refer to) 135- 
36, 155, (and seven magical signs) 189-90, 
198; Ibn Khaldün on magical use 94; Ju- 
daic 113, 114, 136, 146; letter-name corre- 
spondences 155; letter-number interpreta- 
tion xxxv, 136-37; in magic squares 135, 
136; ninety-nine Beautiful Names xxiii, 
xxxv, 113, 135, 136, 175, 190; power over 
jinn 20, 112-13; revelation 115-16; on rod 
of Moses 103-104, 110; and sawagit al- 
fatiha 190; YAHWH 136, 146 

gods, pre-Islamic 
Islamic attitude to 41-42; and jinn 3-4, 36- 
39, 43, 52-53; supreme xviii, 48, 52-53 

gold coins as amulets 126 

Gospels, divine origin of 302 

grains 
sacrificed to jinn 24 n. 126; sortilege using 
xxxiv 








graves and graveyards 
amuletic inscriptions 184; jinn inhabit 13, 
15 n. 71, 30, 33 n. 176; stories of materials 
found in xxi 

Greece and Greeks 
attacks on astrologers 347; divination 56; 
Hermeticism 57-58, 59; medicine xlii, 62, 
75, 84 n. 65, 206, 305; mystic words derived 
from language 145-46, 151; nómos/shari'a 
assimilation 312 n. 113; occultism 57-58, 
59, 61, 63, 64, 298 n. 68; science 62, 67, 79, 
204, 209, 278 n. 4 (see also medicine above 
and Ptolemy); weather forecasting 202; see 
also philosophy, Greek 

guardian spirits, personal 33, 141, 142 n. 105 


hadd punishment 97, 98 

hadith xiv, 26, 87, 90, 282, 284-326 passim 

al- Haft (Kitab al-haft wa-l-azilla of al-Mufad- 
dal ibn ‘Umar al-Ju*fi) 306 

Haggada 108, 324 n. 163 

al-Hajjaj ibn Yüsuf al-Thaqafr 355 

Hajjt Khalifa (Katib Çelebi) xxxv, 98-99, 216 

halo 305 

Hama’, jinn in water wheel 13 n. 57 

Hanbali school of jurisprudence 96-97 

hand 
chirognomancy (‘ilm al-kaff) xl-xli; chiro- 
mancy xl-xli; as magical symbol xx-xxi, 
132, 173 

al-Harirt, Abū Muhammad al-Qasim xliii 

Harran see Sabians of Harran 

Hariin ibn Ibrahim, gádi of Harran 83 n. 40 

Harin al-Rashid, caliph 60-61, 62, 182, 359- 
60 

Hariit and Marit 289, 325 

Hasan ibn Masa al-Nawbakhti 281 

al-Hasan ibn Sahl ibn Nawbakht 355, 361 

al-Hasan al-Basri 128 

Heads, four 140-41 

healing see illness; medicine; therapeutic 
magic 

heavens 
jinn and shaydtin eavesdrop on 34 n. 179, 
40, 291, 293; seven, and days of week 170- 
71 

Hebrew language 
Arabic mystic words based on 145-46, 146- 
47,177, 191, 199; Arabic use of letters 116, 
121-23 

Helena, St 126 

hell, nineteen spirits guarding doors of 130 

Hellenistic culture 
and astrology 343; astronomy 245 n. 74, 
246 (see also Ptolemy); and jinn 43; pa- 
pyri on power of Jewish divine name 113 
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Helpers, four 140-41 

hemerology xxxvii, 299-300 

Hermes and Hermeticism xviii-xix, 55-85, 339 
Abū Ma'shar hypothesizes three Herme- 
ses G1, 301 n. 76; Arabic literature xxxi, 
xxxviii, 59, 62, 65, 68, 72-73, 301 n. 76 
(see also Gháyat al-hakim); and astrology 
xxxvi, xxxviii, 208 n. 25; Brethren of Pu- 
rity and xviii-xix, 66-68, 80; Corpus her- 
meticum 58, 61, 68, 72; Egyptian tradition 
57-58, 61, 63, 69; Enoch identified with 
Idtis and 59-60, 69, 76; and geomancy 212; 
Greek tradition 57-58, 59, 61, 63, 68, 72; 
Hermeses, forty disciples of Idris 300 n. 75; 
hirmis al-haramisa, Hermes of the Herme- 
ses 301; Ibn al-Nadim on 65; Idris identified 
with 59-60, 63, 69, 76, 300-301; Iranian 
tradition 59, 62; Isma‘tlis and 66-68; Man- 
deans and 64; and Pythagoras 61; al-Razr 
and 77-79; Sabians of Harran and 60, 68, 
69, 301 n. 76; Shi'is and 65-68; and snakes 
106, 114-15; staff 106; stories on person of 
59; syncretism 301 n. 76; Thoth identified 
with 57-58, 63, 69 

hexagram, “Seal of Solomon” xxiii, xxvil, 170, 
170, 175, 186, 189-90 

Hibat Allah ibn al-Falaki al-Tabrizi 350 

hidden or buried objects, finding through ge- 
omancy xl, 256, 267, 270-72, 272 

hikma (“secret knowledge") 55 

Hilàl, Banü, legend cycle on 17 n. 81 

hima (holy district) 31 n. 161 

Himyarite script 184, 195 

Hippocrates and Hippocratic corpus xlii, 305 

hirz (term for amulets and talismans) xxii- 
xxiii 

hisab (“computation”) 
astronomical 303; al-jummal 316-17, 340; 
al-nim xxxv 

Hisham ibn al-Hakam 65, 66, 80 

histories 
astrological, of caliphate xxxviii; fictitious, 
of magical/divin&tory traditions xxi 

honey, flowing from rod of Moses 106 

hoopoe xxx-xxxi, 28, 118 

horoscopes 353-54 
astrologers cast own 357; at birth 298, 344, 
352, 353, 369; of cities 353; Hellenistic 
343; long-term xxxvii, xxviii, 355; lunar 
nodes and xxxix; namtdar used 350; of 
rulers 352, 356, 369; Sabians of Harran 
base names on 298 

houses 
amulets placed in 126; building of 13-14, 
21-22, 24, 25, 30, 36; horoscopes 354; 
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house-spirits 14, 29 n. 143, 31; see also 
doarsteps 
Hugo Sanctallensis (Hugh of Santetla) 211-12, 
254-55 
hulül (divine infusion into Imam) 65-66 
Hunayn ibn Ishàq xli, 75, 204 
husbands, interrogations on lost 354 
hydromancy xxxi, 211 n. 3 


Iamblichus 74-75, 79, 84 n. 63 

Iblis (Devil) 23-24, 41, 92 

Ibn 'Abbas, 'Abd Allah 293, 308, 321, 323 

Ibn Abt Rassàsa 93 

Ibn Abr l-Rijāl 311 n. 112 

Ibn Abr Usaybi'a 61 

Ibn ‘ArabT 181-82 

Ibn Bahrīz 62 

Ibn Battüta 350 

Ibn al-Bitriq xlii, 62, 204, 206 

Ibn al-Farra’ , al-Baghawi 128, 322 

Ibn Hajar al-Haytanw 281 

Ibn Hanbal 96-97 

Ibn al-Haytham 281 

Ibn Hazm 76, 77, 281, 343 

Ibn Hilal 93 

Ibn al-Imám 93 

Ibn al-Jawzi, Jamal al-Din Abū l-Faraj 349 

Iba Juljul 61 

Ibn Khaldün 
on astrology 278 n. 7, 281, 343, 347; on 
geomancy xxxiv; on magic xvii-xviii, xxi, 
93-96, 185; on zà"irja xxxvi 

Ibn Khallikan 348 n. 46 

Ibn Khurradadhbih 115 n. 75 

Ibn Mahfuf see ‘Abd Allah ibn Mahfüf al- 
munajjim 

Ibn Māja 296 

Ibn Manzūr 179-80 

Ibn Masawayh 62 

Ibn Massara 72 

Ibn Mas'üd 98 

Ibn Mu‘adh, Abū Bakr Muhammad 348 n. 42 

Ibn al-Mujawir xxx 

Ibn al-Muqaffa' 62 

Ibn Muqla, vizier 354, 355 

Ibn al-Nadim xviii 
on alchemy 65; history of science 60-61, 62, 
63; on licit and illicit magic 185-86; listing 
of magical texts 90-93; on Mandeans 64; 
on Sabians of Harran 68-69, 72, 76, 77 

Ibn Na‘tma 62 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawzrya 280 n. 14, 281, 282, 
296 n. 61, 343 

Ibn al-Qifti, Jamal al-Din 74, 352 n. 66 

Ibn Qudama 96-97 

Ibn Qutayba 292 n. 49 
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Ibn Ridwan 358 

Ibn Rushd (Averroes), attack on astrology 
281, 342 

Ibn al-Shatir al-Dimashqi 281 

Ibn Sim'an, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allāh 349 
n. 48 

Ibn Sinà (Avicenna) 
on angels of days of week 189; and Aris- 
totelian physics 79; on astrology 277, 281, 
294 n. 56, 300 n. 75, 304-305 n. 82, 342; on 
father's Isma‘Tlism 310; Ibn Taymiya influ- 
enced by 282; on perfection of shari'a 312 
n. 114; use of nàmüs 312 n. 113 

Ibn Tawüs 347, 348 n. 44, 353 

Ibn Taymiya, three fatwãs on astrology xxxix, 
277-340; apparatus criticus 326—28; bibli- 
ography 328-38; on duration of Islam 315- 
17; editions 283-84; and hadith 282, 319— 
23; text and commentary 280-340; themes 
282 
FIRST 282, 284-317; on astral determinism 
282, 284, 297—300; celestial influences, their 
limits and how to protect oneself against 
them 287-88; celestial phenomena, causal- 
ity and time 292-96; on eclipses 282, 286- 
87, 288, 292-96; on God's oaths by the 
Stars 282, 284, 296-97; on Idris and astrol- 
ogy 282, 284, 300-311; prohibition of as- 
trology as obligatory 317; prohibition and 
failure of magic 288-90; on pseudepigraphic 
writings 282, 305-10; refutation of astrol- 
ogy 290-92; on Shi'ism 305-10; stars as 
signs of God and means of His action 284- 
86; on tutelary planet of Islam 282, 284, 
311-17 
SECOND 282, 318-26; Book, tradition and 
consensus as forbidding astrology 282, 319- 
23; personal position to adopt vis-à-vis as- 
trology 282, 325-26; practical measures to 
take against astrologers 282, 323-24 
THIRD 282, 326 


Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Diya' al-Din 280, 345, 357- 


58 


Ibn al- Wahshr 168 


Ibn Wahshiya xxiv, 59, 65, 184; see also 
Nabataean Agriculture 
Ibn al-Zayyát, vizier 361 


Ibrahim, son of the Prophet 286 


iconography xix, xx-xxi, xxxix-xl, xliii, 172- 
77; see also paintings, miniature 

ideal man, notion of xliii 

idolatry, Ibn Tayintya on 324 


Idris 


and astrology 282, 284, 300—311; forty dis- 
ciples, Hermeses 300 n. 75; and geomancy 





xxxiv, 212, 300 n. 75; identification with 
other figures 300 n. 75, (Enoch and Her- 
mes) xxi, 59-60, 68, 69, 76, 300-301; in 
references to Greatest name of God 136 

al-Ikhmimi 65 

ikhtilàj (divination by involuntary bodily 
movements) xl-xli 

ikhtiyárat ("elections") xxxvii, 299 n. 70, 354- 
55 

Ikhwan al-Safa’ see Brethren of Purity 

illness 
divination and xxxv, xxxvii, xl, 267-68; 
jinn and 18-19, 32; rulers’ 355; see also 
madness; medicine; therapeutic magic 

illusion, arts of 92, 94 

Sim ahdath al-jaww (weather forecasting) 
201-10 

"ilm ahkam al-nujüm see astrology (judicial 
or catarchic) 

‘lm al-asárir (palmistry or chiromancy) xl- 
xli 

"ilm al-hiyal (trickery) xxviii 

“lm al-hurüf (letter-number interpretation) 
xxiv, xxxv, 187-89 

ilm al-kaff (chirognomancy) xl-xli 

“lm al-katif see scapulimancy 

“im al-nujüm ("astrology") xxxvi 
Ibn Taymiya's use encompasses astronomy 
and astrology 290, 303 n. 78 

“lm al-raml see geomancy 

‘alm sds@niya (trickery) xxviii 

imagery xix, xx-xxi, xxxix-xl, xliii, 172-77; 
see also paintings, miniature 

Imam, divine infusion into (hulül) 65-66 

impotence xxv, 19 n. 88, 32, 188 

al-‘Imrani, Abū l-Hasan ‘AIT ibn Ahmad 350 

incantations 35, 42, 87, 94, 108 

incense 
burner made by Muhammad ibn Khutlukh 
al-Mawsilr 224-25, 229-30; sacrifice to jinn 
24 

incubation, healing through 18 n. 87 

India 
astrology 278 n. 4, 343; geomancy 213-14; 
and letter-number interpretation xxxv; lu- 
nar mansions 245; magic associated with 
xxi, 92; medicine 62; naksatras, and 
weather forecasting 208—209 

ink, invisible 318 n. 132 

insanity see madness 

inscriptions 
on Dome of the Rock 191; on Joseph's gar- 
ment 110; Nabatean, from Sinai 191 n. 57; 
on Nubian house on Seheil 119; Safaitic, 
Wadi Miqat, of magic square 187 n. 35; on 
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tombstones 184; see also amulets and tal- 
ismans; letters; numbers; seals; and under 
rod of Moses 

inspiration by jinn 33-34, 40, 52 n. 268 

interrogations (masd’il) xxxvii, 299 n. 70, 
354-55 

investment of work in hope of future reward 
(ta’sil) 360-61 

invisibility 
ink 318 n. 132; of jinn 9; spells for xxv, 
xxix, 188 

'iráfa (pre-Islamic divinatory practice) 343 

Tran 
amulets xxiii, xxvii; astrology 221 n. 41, 
278 n. 4, 315 n. 123, 343, 347, 353, 354; 
divination xxx; geomancy 219, 254; Greek 
philosophy in 63; Hermeticism 59, 62; Nim- 
rod epic 324 n. 163; Nürüz (New Year) 356; 
religion 57; view of origins of science 60-61 

Iraq, modern xxxii, 7 

iron as defence against 3inn 19-20 n. 92 

irrigation systems 22—23 

‘Isa ibn ‘Ali, Abū l-Qàsim 281, 342-43 

Isaac, name on amulets 143, 144 

Ishaq ibn Hunayn 355 n. 86 

Ishaq the Sabian 76 

Isidore of Seville 211 n. 3 

Islam 
and astrology xxxix, 279, 292, 341 n. 4, 
359, 362 (see also Ibn Taymiya); astron- 
omy, patronage of 279; duration 318-17, 
338; and magic 87, 90, 94, 96-97, 185; 
nómos/shari'a assimilation 312 n. 113; 
only religion accepted by God 313-14; and 
pre-Islamic beliefs in spirits 39-42; renais- 
sance under Mamlüks 279, 316 n. 125; 
tutelary planct of 283, 311-17; see also 
Muhammad, the Prophet; Qur'án 

Ismā'īl 136, 143 

Isma‘ilism 66-68, 80, 310 

Israfa'il, Israfil (archangel) 159, 188, 197 

Istanbul, observatory of Taqi l-Dm 350 

istiqsám (pre-Islamic use of divining rods) 
xxxiii 

Italy, astrologers and conduct of battles 354 

*']yàd ibn Misa, al-Qadr 322 

Syafa (mode of divination) 320, 343, 352 


Jabir ibn Hayyan (Geber) 59, 65, 94, 158, 187, 
215 

Jabra'il see Gabriel 

Jacob 136, 143, 144 

jadwal (chart used in sorcery) 305 

“Jafar Indus" (“Book of Rains”) 208 

Ja'far ibn Mansür al-Yaman xxiv 

Ja'far al-Sadiq xxxv, 65, 214-15, 305-307, 339 
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Jaffa, amulets printed in 133 


jafr (letter-number interpretation) xxxv, 215, 


306, 339 


al-Jahiz, ‘Amr ibn Bahr GO, 300 n. 75, 345, 


355 
Jahm ibn Safwan 67, 73, 30 
al-Jaldakr 168 


al-Jaljalütiya, al-Bünr's commentary on 108 


al-Jawbari, ‘Abd al-Ralinn xxix, 213, 300 n. 
75 

Jaz’ ibn Mu‘awiya 97 

Jerome, St 128 

Jerusalem 133; see also Dome of the Rock 

Jesus 
amulets and 143, 175; basmala written on 
tongue 130; cross of 20, 118, 175; and di- 
vine names 110, 136; planets linked to 312 
n. 112, 340 

Jethro 105, 107, 115 

Jews xix, 97 
amulets 20-21, 25, 113, 114-15, 125, 142, 
146-47, 167, 169, 177, (using Scriptures) 
127-28, 132; angelology 137, 188; astrology 
358; divine names 108-17, 136, 146; gnosti- 
cism 64; hand, representations of 173; Ibn 
Taymiya on errors of 301-302, 317; and 
jinn 20-21, 25; magic 97, 103-23; "Na- 
sorean" see Mandeans; occultism 137, 177 
(see also Mandeans); post-Biblical tradi- 
tions 20-21, 25, 104; priests 56; and qarina 
141; seals of planets 165 n. 195; talismanic 
textile xxviii; see also Aramaic magic; He- 
brew language; rod of Moses; Semitic reli- 
gion 

Jibrail see Gabriel 

Jibril ibn Bakhtishü* 359 


i jinn xvi-xvii, 1-53 


and agriculture 22, 30, 36, 50; amulets and 
20, 35, 42, 136, 139-42, 146-47; angels, 
(fallen, treated as jinn) 8-9, (in Islamicized 
traditions of jinn) 16 n. 75, 23; and animals 
24, 32, 35, (appear in form of) 11, 28-30, 43 
(see also under birds); Aramaic etymology 
44-47; bedouin beliefs in 1, 15-18, 22, 25, 
49-51, (sedentary peoples’ beliefs differ) 1, 
12-18, 25, 49-51; believing and unbeliev- 
ing 40-41, 42; and building 13-14, 21-22, 
24, 25, 30, 36; and children 12, 24, 25, 33 
(see also garina); collectivity 2, 28; colours 
associated with 11, 24; and cultural history 
1, 43-53; of days of week 139-40, 170-71; 


defensive practices against xvii, 1, 19-24, 


35-36, 42-43; as demons 6, 40-41 n. 205; 
disease and death caused by 18-19, 32 (see 
also possession); divine names used to con- 
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t trol 20, 112-13; and doorsteps 14, 22, 24, 
' 31-32; and dreams 18, 34-35; effects on na- 
: ture and humans 1, 18-19, 32-33; Egyptian 


beliefs 5-6; etymology 44—47; exorcism of 
xxii, 19, 90, 91-92, 93, 96-97, 98; eyes 12; 
female 10, 11, 12, 18, 24, 25, 27, 43 (see 
also garina); in figh 26; and fire 8, 21; for- 
eign and recent elements in beliefs on 1, 25, 
26, 43, 44-47; forms and pronunciation of 
word 6 n. 15; forms taken by 1, 11-12, 28- 
30, 43; friendly and helpful 33-35, 39, 89; 
ghosts differentiated from 9, 48-49 n. 254; 
and gods, (pre-Islamic) 3-4, 36-39, 43, 52, 
(supreme) 40, 52-53; good and evil 33-35, 
39, 40-41, 89; habitats 1, 12-18, 30-32, 33, 
50, 52 n. 268; in hadith 26; and heaven 34 
n. 179, 40, 43; house spirits 14, 29 n. 143, 
31; human partners 10, 11, 18, 27-28; inspi- 
ration of soothsayers and artists 33-34, 40, 
52 n. 268; Islamic attitude to pre-Islamic 
beliefs in 39-42; Jewish traditions on 20- 
21, 25; and letters of alphabet xxiv, 142, 
156; in literature 1, 6-8, 25-26, 50; magical 
appeals to xxii, 139-42; male and female 
10, 11, 27; Mesopotamian beliefs in 47, 50; 
moral neutrality 35; and moral weakness 
19; mortality 10, 11, 27; nature of 1, 9- 
11, 27-28; nineteen, guarding doors of hell 
130; North African beliefs 5-6; origins 1, 8- 
9; personal guardian spirits 33, 141, 142 n. 
105; physical corporeality 9-10, 11, 27; and 
polytheism 52-53; possession by 16, 19, 32- 
33, 90, 96-97, 110; pre-Islamic beliefs in 
xviii, 1, 5, 25-43; present-day Arabs’ beliefs 
in 1, 5, 6-25, 42; Prophet and 26, 34 n. 178, 
40, 90; Qur'an and xvii, 20-21, 26, 40-42; 
rods, control by magic 118-19; sacrifices to 
1, 21-24, 25, 36, 42-43, 49 n. 254; seden- 
tary populations’ beliefs on 1, 12-15, 21- 
22, 24, (nomadic populations! beliefs differ 
from) 1, 12-18, 25, 49—51; Semitic beliefs 
47-49; seven 16 n. 72, 25, 142; sexual rela- 
tions with humans 10, 11, 18, 27-28; and 
snakes 11, 14, 15-16, 17 n. 81, 28, 29 n. 
143, 31, 115, 119; Solomon and 17 n. 81, 
20, 25, 92, 325; and soothsayers 33-34, 40, 
52 n. 268; and totemism 2-3; and trees 14, 
16, 17, 19 n. 88, 23, 28, 31, 52 n. 268; tribal 
organization 2, 15-16, 28; and underworld 
12-14, 15, 30, 50; and water 13, 15, 16, 
17, 22-23, 30, 31, 36; whistling and 20, 35; 
worship, possible pre-Islamic 36-39 


Jdb 136 
Johu, Gospel of St 132 


joints, divination by shape and appearance of 





xl-xli 
Joseph 110, 117-18, 136, 143, 144 
Joshua 354 n. 79 
journeys, divining success of xxxv, xl, 354 
al-Jubba'r 347, 353 
Jubrà'il see Gabriel 
Judaism see Jews and Judaism 
Judgement, jinn and Last 40 
Jundab ibn Ka'b 98 
Jundishápür 62 
Jupiter, planet 283, 311-17, 340, 353, 355 
jurisprudence, schools of 96-97, 280, 313, 348, 
359 
Jurjis ibn Jubra^l ibn Bakhtishu' 62 
al-Juwayni, ‘Ala’ al-Din 313 n. 117 


Ka'ba represented on amulets 173 

kabikaj ("buttercup"), invocation of xxv 

Kalonymus ben Kalonymus ben Me'ir 205 

al-Kamil Nasir al-Din 354 n. 81 

karamat (saints) 95-96 

Katib Celebi see Hajjt Khalifa 

al-Katibi, Najm al-Din Dabiran 77 

Kavus (Persian king) 356 n. 97 

Khalaf al-Barbart 213, 214, 256 

Khalid ibn Yazid 65 

al-Khalil ibn Ahmad 281, 342 

Kharijis 299-300 

khatà'it (unwatered piece of land) 204 

khatam ("seals") 179-80 

al-Khatib al-Baghdadr 281 

khatt al-raml/bi-l-raml (geomancy) 212 n. 5, 
320 n. 136 

al-Khattabi, Hamd ibn Muhammad 321 

khawass literature xix-xx, xxv; stone-books 
xv-xvi, XX 

al-Khidr 300 n. 75 

al-khitam ("clay sealing") 179 

Khurramis 309 

Khusraw Anüshirvàn, Greek philosophy at 
court of 63 

al-Khwarizmt 110-11 

kihána ("divination"); definitions xiii 

al-Kindi, Ya'qub ibn Ishaq 

Abü Ma'shar's relationship to 315 n. 123, 

338; on anwa’ 208; and Aristotle 71, 73, 

206, 209; on astrology xiv, xvi, xxxvii, 

207, 209; on duration of Islam 315 n. 123, 

338; on geomancy xl; Hebrew translations 

of works 205; Ibn Taymiya influenced by 

282; and Indian doctrine of naksatras 208, 

209; influence in Europe 209-10; lot-book 

attributed to xxxiv; on planets 297 nn. 63- 

64, 311-12 n. 112; on Sabians of Harran 

68, 69, 70-71; on scapulimancy xxxi; on 

weather forecasting xxxii, 201, 205-10 
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kingdoms, astrological predictions for 353, 
355 
Kitab al-bulhan xxxix-xl 
Kitab garatis al-hakim 116 
knots 95, 131 
knowledge as acquired or revealed 56-57 
Küfic inscriptions 184, 195 
linear 179, 191-92, 200 
Kumarawayh 185 
kursi (suspensory device of astrolabe) 226 
Küshyar ibn Labbàn xxxviii-xxxix 


Last Judgement, jinn and 40 

law, Islamic 
and astrology 341 n. 4, 359, 362; manuals 
of hisba 348; mujftis' latitude in explain- 
ing 280; and némos 312-13; see also figh; 
magic (licit and illicit) 

law, Zoroastrian, and witchcraft 89 n. 11 

al-lawh ("tablet") 262 

Lawhaq ibn ‘Arfaj 93 

Leopold of Austria, Compilatio de astrorum 
scientia 209 n. 29 

letter-number interpretation (hisab al-jum- 
mal) xxxv-xxxvi, 157-63, 167-68, 316-17 
and amulets 135, 147; "higher numerical 
values" 162-63; ‘ifm al-hurüf xxiv, xxxv, 
187-89; jafr xxxv, 215, 306, 339; lists 
of correspondences 159, 162; and magic 
squares 187; names of God 136-37, 155; 
squaring of values 163; za'irja xxxv-xxxvi; 
see also numbers, magical significance of 

letter writers 357, 358 

letters and letter magic xxiv 
and amulets and talismans xxiii, xxiv-xxv, 
135, 147, 152-66, 167-72, 184, 186-89; an- 
gels of 138, 156; of bahta 148; "brotherly 
letters" 156; and days of week 170-71; for- 
eign characters and corruptions 116, 167, 
121-23; and four elements 196; in geo- 
mancy 267; Ibn Khaldün on 94; jinn of 
xxiv, 142, 156; of light and darkness 151, 
154-55; "loving letters" 149; of lower and 
upper worlds 155; lunette sigla xxiv, 167- 
68, 169, 170, 191, 199; in magic squares 
xxiv, 116, 122, 153, 154, 156-58, 187- 
89; Mazdakis and 310 n. 109; “quiet” and 
"speaking" letters 156; Qur'an, “myste- 
rious letters” of 188-89, 310-11, 316-17, 
338; sawagqit al-fátiha 148, 155, 165, 190; 
on seals 186-89, (in horizontal lines) 189- 
90, 197-98, (mixed with numbers) 179, 
189-90, (single letters) 179; "secret let- 
ters" 167-68; seven 130, 165, 170-71; "spir- 
itual names” of 137-38; those with names 
written with three alphabetical letters 156; 
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virtues, special characteristics xxxiv, 156, 
189; written without dots 152-53; see also 
letter-number interpretation; scripts 

Liáthneh (tribe) 20 n. 94 

Liber Alfadhol xxxiv n. 88 

Liber novem iudicum (Venice, 1507) 209 n. 29 

library, of ‘AH ibn Yahya al-Munajjim 348 

licensing of physicians 75 

light, magical sources of 107, 116, 117 

lightning, direction of 203 

lions 
constellation, in anwa’ literature 253; tal- 
ismanic designs xxiii, xxvii, 117-18, 172 

locks, talismanic designs on xxviii 

lost objects, finding of xxxvii, 109, 117-18 
by geomancy xl, 256, 267, 270-72, 272 

lot-books xxxiv, 218-19 

lot-casting xxxiii-xxxiv, 322 

love 149, 158, 267 

Lubayd 131 

lunar mansions (manázil el-gamar) xxxii- 
xxxiii, xxxvii-xIxxxvii, 208, 209, 244-51 
in geomancy xxxiii, 242, 243-44, 244- 
51, 256, 257, 273, (correspondences with 
Ptolemaic constellations) 248-49, 250, 
251-53; and Hermeticism 208 n. 25 

lunar nodes xxxix 

lunette sigla xxiv, 167-68, 169, 170, 191, 199 

Luqman, King David's vizier 71 


Ma‘aza, Band 51 

madness 
as possession xxii, 19, 32-33, 90; rod of 
Moses induces 109 

Magians 97 

magic xiii, xvii-xxx 
and astrology in Mamlük period 279, 303- 
305, 318; bibliographical introduction xvii- 
xxx; Christians and 94, 97; and decline 
of civilizations 88-89, 89-90; explains and 
combats evil 87-88; fear of power of 88; 
God invoked by xxii, xxiii, 91, 94, 185 
(see also God [names]); and Islam 87, 90, 
94, 96-97, 185; Islamic, in general xx-xxii; 
Jewish 97, 103-23; licit and illicit xxii, 
87, 91-92, 94, 96-97, 185-86; manuals 88, 
90; pre-Islamic influences and antecedents 
xviii-xx; protective in nature xvii; Qur'àn 
used in xxvii, 94, 113, 165 (see also un- 
der amulets and talismans); saints and ma- 
gicians compared 87, 95-96; sympathetic 
(ruqya) 98-99; texts 88, 90-93; as trickery 
and conjuring xxviii-xxix; 12th century in- 
terest xxvii, 190; as wonder-working xxix- 
xxx; see also amulets and talismans; letters 
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and letter magic; squares, magic; therapeu- 
tic magic 

al-Mahdi, caliph 182 

al-Mahdiya, horoscope 353 

Maimonides 76-77 

majnün ("madman"), indicating possession 
19, 32-33 

al-Majriti, Abü Maslama 59, 94-95, 311 n. 
112 
Ghayat al-hakim falsely attributed to xxi, 
72, 279, 297 n. 64 

malhama, pl. malahim (meteorological div- 
ination) xxxii 

Malik ibn Anas 307 

al-Malik al-Ashraf xxxiii n. 82 

al-Malik al-Kamil (Ayyübid ruler of Egypt) 
225 

al-Malik al-Mas'üd (of Artugid dynasty of 
Diyar Bakr) 213 

Manlük sultanate 
astrology under 279, 340 (see also Ibn 
Taymiya); Islamic renaissance under 279, 
316 n. 125 

al-Ma'mün, caliph xxxiv, 83 n. 53, 60, 62-63, 
354 

manázil al-qamar see lunar mansions 

Mandaic text of Book of the Zodiac xxxvi 

Mandeans 63-64, 80 
magic bowls 139 n. 76, 166; as "People of 
the Book" 64, 68-69, 76 

manhal 16 n. 75, 33 n. 175 

Manichaeism 64, 78, 309 n. 108 

al-Mansür, caliph 62, 348, 361 

manuals 
geomantic 267; magic 88, 90 

manuscripts, protection of xxv, 188 

Maragha, observatory in 350 

Maria bint Katrina, talisman for 133-34 

market police 280, 318, 319, 324, 345, 357-58, 
360 

marriage 22, 126 
Jinn with human partners 10, 11, 18, 27-28 

marvels, magic as xxix-xxx 

Marwan I, caliph 182 

Mary, Virgin 173, 175 

masa@’il see interrogations 

Māshā’allāh xxxviii, 209 

maska (pl. mawasik, amulets) 126, 132 

al-Mas'üdi, Abü l-Hasan 'Ali ibn al-Husayn 
181-82, 214 n. 15, 311 n. 112, 348 n. 46 
on occultism and Sabians of Harran 60, 69, 
74, 76, 77, 78 

mathematics 279, 346, 351, 356, 357 

Mawahib (tribe) 16 

al-Mawardi, Abū l-Hasan 'Alribn Muhammad 








ibn Habib 345 n. 29 

mawdasik see maska 

al-Mawsilr, Abu Bakr 75 

Maymün al-Qaddah 65, 66 

maysir (divining arrows) xxxiii 

Mazdakis 309 n. 108, 310 

measurements, authors' quoting of xxxvi 

medicine 
and astrology xxxvii, 341, 355, 358; Greek 
xlii, 62, 75, 84 n. 65, 206, 305; Indian 62; 
khawass al-adwiya, properties of medicinal 
substances xx; licensing of physicians 75; 
physicians’ pay 359, 360; physiognomy ap- 
plied to xli, xliii; popular, and religion 128- 
29; tibb signifies magic or 88; see also ill- 
ness; therapeutic magic 

Medina, well of Dharwàn 95 

Mercury (planet) 312 n. 112 

Mesopotamia, ancient 
amulets 125; astrology 278 n. 4; Christian- 
ity suppresses ancient rites 69; demons 47, 
50; divination xxx, xxxi; Greeks and reli- 
gion of 57; lore in Nabatean Agriculture 64; 
weather forecasting 201—205, 207—208 

metals of days of week 170-71 

metalworking, Mosul 224-25, 247 

Metatriin, archangel 139 

meteorology xxxii, 201-205, 206; see also 
weather forecasting 

methodologies xv-xvii, xliii-xliv 
use of miniature paintings 363 

Mezuzah 128 

Michael (archangel) 130, 137, 159, 188, 197 

mihna literature 345 

Mika"il, Mikayil see Michael 

milk and honey flowing from rod of Moses 106 

minerals 
alignment with geomantic figures 267; of 
days of week 170-71; divination of presence 
xxxi 

miniatures see paintings, miniature 

Miqat, Wadi; Safaitic inscription of magic 
square 187 n. 35 

"mirabilia" (*aja'ib) xxix 

mirages 18, 32 

mirrors, talismanic xxviii 

miscarriage, caused by jinn 32 

Mishna 128 

mizan ("balance") 269 

Moab, semi-bedouin of 22, 25 

Moderatus of Gades 74-75 

moles and birthmarks, divination by xl-xli 

Mongols 313 n. 117, 316 n. 125 

monotheism 3-4, 87, 298 n. 68 

monsters, jinn appear as hybrid 12, 29 
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moon 
divination by phases of xxxii; domicile 
(bayt) 299 n. 72; regularity of movements 
of 294-95; representations on amulets 172, 
175; and weather forecasting 206; sec also 
eclipses; lunar mansions 

moral weakness, jinn blamed for 19 

Morocco, seals of Sa'did sharif s 183 

Moses 104, 110, 117, 136, 143, 314; see also 
rod of Moses 

Mosul 
chief rabbi 358; metalworking 224-25, 247 

mothers, names of, on amulets 152 

mountains, jinn inhabiting 15, 17, 21, 31 n. 
161 

movement, divination by human or animal 
xxx, xl-x!i 

Mu'àwiya ibn al-Hakam al-Sulanm? 321 

mu'azzimün ("exorcists") xxii 

al-Mubashshir ibn Fátik, Abu l- Wala’ 349 

al-Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar al-Ju'fr 306 

mujtis' latitude in explanations of law 280 

Muhammad, the Prophet 
and astrology and divination 319-23, 324, 
347; bewitching of 95, 131; and carnelian 
180 n. 6; on eclipses and winds 288; family 
xxii, 143, 173, 286, 321, (see also 'Á'isha); 
and hemerology 300; horoscope of xxxviii; 
and jinn 26, 34 n. 178, 40, 90; and magic 
xxii, 90, 143; and names of God 113; on or- 
nithomancy 136, 320; on rain 295; regards 
Sabians as "People of the Book" 64; tute- 
lary star of 282, 284, 312 n. 112, 340 

Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr ibn Muhammad al- 
Rashid? al-Ibarr al-Isfahani 226 

Muhammad ibn al-Hanafrya ibn ‘Alt ibn Abr 
Talib 65, 309 

Muhammad ibn Hilal al-Munajjim al-Mawsili 
225 

Muhammad ibn Khutlukh al-MawsilT 224-25, 
268, 270 
craftsmanship 225, 274; incense burner 
made by 224-25, 229-30; signature 227, 
229-30, 237, 274; see also geomantic tablet 

Muhammad ibn Müsa 73 

Muhammad ibn Nusayr al-Fihrr al-Numayrt 
310 n. 110 

Muhammad Ahmad Abr |-Qasim 168 

Muhammad Khalil, astrolabe maker 351 

Muhammad al-Muhtasib al-Bukhari, owner of 
geomantic tablet 229, 230-31, 264, 265, 
274, 276 

Mujahid Abū Qallaba 128 

mujtahid ("striver") 56, 79 

mukhallafat l-nabi (amulets) 175-77, 176 
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al-Mukhtàr ibn Abi 'Ubayd al-Thaqalt 65 

al-Munajjim, Abū l-Qasim Yüsuf ibn Yahya 
357 n. 102 

munajjim bàshi, royal astrologer 359 

al-Muqaddast, Shams al-Din 358 

al-Muqtadir, caliph 75 

al-Muqtafi, caliph 182, 354-55 

Misa ibn Shakir, sons of 357 n. 102 

Musandam peninsula, Oman 21 n. 102, 23 n. 
116 

musha'bidh (“magician”) xxviii 

musicians inspired by jinn 34 

Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj 292, 293, 321, 322, 323 

Muslimiya 310 n. 108 

al-Musta‘in, caliph 357 n. 102 

al-Mu'tadid, caliph 74, 182 

al-Mu'tamid, caliph 351, 354 

al-Mu'‘tasim, caliph 182, 342 n. 6, 358, 361 

al-Mutawakkil, caliph 354 n. 76, 357 n. 102 

Mu'tazilis 72-73, 96 

al-Mu'tazz, caliph 359, 361 

muthallatha (geomantic triplet) 236 n. 65, 
268-69 

muthallathu Ghazali see budüh 

myrth-tree of Paradise 104 


Nabatean Agriculture xxxii, 64, 76 

Nabatean inscriptions from Sinai 191 n. 57 

“Nabateans”, Mandeans known as 63 

Nadim, Himyarite period Yemeni sardonyx 
seal of 184, 195 

nails, divination by finger- xl-xli 

Najd 23-24 

al-Nakha‘T 128 

naksatras 208-209 

names 
angels 111-12, 133, 137-39, 140, 147; of 
days of week, mystical 147; of demons 139- 
42; divine 103-104, 108-17 (see also God 
[names]); invoking power of an object by 
naming xxv; letter-number interpretation 
xxxv; of objects belonging to celebrated 
persons 107; onomancy xxxv, xxxvi, 136- 
37; of prophets 133, 136, 143-45; Sabians 
of Harran base on horoscopes 298; spiritual, 
of letters 137-38; see also God (names) 

namüdàr 350 

námüs (nómos) 312 n. 113 

al-Nasafi, Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-BazdawT 
66 

Nasir al-Din al-Barbari the Younger 213, 214 

Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi 216, 218, 350, 357 

nativities xxxvii, 217-18, 298 

natural phenomena 
astrology and xxxvi, xxxvii, 353; geopon- 
ica and xxxii; Greek divination by 56; jinn 
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and 18, 32; see also meteorology; weather 
forecasting 

navigation 359, 363, 367, 370 

Nawbakht 62 

Nawbakhti family 60, 61, 62, 82 n. 31, 281, 
355, 361 

al-Nawbakhti, Abū Sahl al-Fadl 60, 61, 62, 
361 

al-Nàzili, Muhammad Haqqī 129 

Neoplatonism E 
Abū Ma'shar al-Balkht 278; Brethren of 
Purity and 66-68; "Empedocles" on 72; 
Jahm ibn Safwan and 67; translations 62- 
63; see also Plato and Platonism 

Neopythagoreanism 57, 74 

New Year, Persian 356 

Nicotnachus of Jerash 57, 75 

Nigidius Figulus 74 

Nile, flow of 353 

Nimrod 324 
and Buddha 324 n. 163, 325 n. 164 

Nine Judges, Book of the (Liber novem iu- 
dicum, Venice 1507) 209 n. 29 

niranj ("trickery") xxviii 

Noah 136, 314; Ark 364, 367 

némos (“law”), Ibn Taymiya on greatest 312- 
13 

al-nujyüm see "ilm al-nujüm 

numbers, magical significance of xxxvi 
in geomancy 267; Mazdakis and 310 n. 109; 
odd and even series 161; on seals 179, 189- 
90, 197-98; in talismans 135, 164; written 
upside down 164; (3) 161; (4) 135; (5) 161; 
(12) 113, 114, 118, 131; (42, 72) 113; see 
also letter-number interpretation; seven 

Nir al-Din Zangr 190 

Nürüz, day of (Persian New Year) 356 | 

Nusayris 310 i 


observatories 350 | 

occasionalism, Ash'arr 283, 285 n. 34 

occultism 55-85, 92, 279; see also Hermes 
and Hermeticism; Mandeans; Neoplaton- 
ism; Neopythagoreanism; Plato and Pla- 
tonism; Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism; 
Sabians of Harran; and under Jews 

Og, giant 118 

omen astrology xxvi, xxvii, 353 

omen texts, Mesopotamian 201 

oneiromancy xxxi-xxxii, 34—35, 56, 358 

onion juice as invisible ink 318 n. 132 

onomancy xxxv, xxxvi, 136-37 

oracles xxxi 

origins 
of magical/divinatory traditions, pseudo- 
histories of xxi; of religions 1, 3-5 
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ornithomancy see birds 

oryx in talismanic design xxiii 
Ostanes 65 

ostrich and jinn 28, 29 
Ottoman sultans 359 


padlocks, talismanic xx viii 

paintings, miniature 
of astrologers 345—46, 348 n. 45, 349, 354, 
355 n. 90, 357, 359, 364, 365-70; recom- 
mendations for study 363 

palmistry or chiromancy ("ilm al-asarir) xl- 
xli 

Palmyra 39, 45, 47 

papyri 
Egyptian magical 88; Hellenistic Greek 
113; sealings on 182 

Paradise, trees of 104, 105, 107 

paradoxography ("marvel- writing") xxix-xxx 

parapegmata 202 

Patriarchs, three 108 

patronage see under astrology 

Paul of Tarsus 307-308 

pay for astrologers 
fatwàs on legality 318, 323, 326; levels of 
358-59, 359-60, 361 

pentagram xxiii 

People of the Book 
Ibn Taymiya on errors of 301-302, 317; see 
also Christianity; Jews; Mandeans 

Peripatetic philosophers 279, 305; see also 
Aristotle 

Peshitta 46 

Philo 74 

Philoponus, John 77, 84 n. 63 

philosophy, Greek 
Abü Ma'shar's synthesis with astrological 
traditions 278; associated with astrology 
349, 362; Brethren of Purity and 66-68, 79; 
at court of Khusraw Anüshirvaàn 63; and 
syncretism of late antiquity 64-65, 70-71, 
79-80; view of knowledge 56-57; see also 
individual philosophers, especially Aristo- 
tle; Plato; Plotinus; Proclus; Pythagoras 

phylacteries, Hebrew and Christian 128 

physicians 
licensing 75; practise astrology as hobby 
358; remuneration 359, 360 

physics 
Aristotelian 62, 79, 204, 209, 278 n. 4; 
Greek Hermetic 57; al-Rázi and 77; of Sabi- 
ans of Harran 69-71 

physiognomy xl-xliii 
blending with other practices xlii, xliii; in 
classical antiquity xli, xlii; and medicine 
xli, xlii 


Picatric (Ghayat al-hakim) xiv, xxi, xxxiii, 
72, 184—85, 279, 297 n. 64 

Pico della Mirandola, Adversus astrologiam 
282 

plagues of Egypt, ten 104, 108, 117 

planets 
as cause and administrators of events 297 n. 
63; conjunctions 315 n. 123, 353, 355; cults 
of 69, 70, 297 n. 64; elemental natures 207; 
in geomancy 267; Hellenistic doctrines on 
influences 343; Mandeans and 64; Sabians 
of Harr&n and 69, 70, 297 n. 64; seals of 165; 
seven xlii, 25, 64, (Babylonian traditions) 
64, (and days of week) 170-71, (iconog- 
raphy) xix, xxiii-xxtv, (letter correspon- 
dences) 165, (signs) 169-70, 170, (spirits 
of) 16 n. 72, 25; tutelary, of Islam 283, 311- 
17; and weather forecasting 206 

plate, late Safavid astrological/geomantic, 
Khalili Collection 221 n. 41 

Plato and Platonism 
and Aristotle 77; Babylonian member of 
Academy 56; Brethren of Purity and 67; 
Ibn Taymiya on error of 305; Isma‘tlism 
and 66; and Neopythagoreanism 74; and 
occultism 57; Phaedrus 63; al-Razt and 77, 
78, 79; Republic 74; Sa'id ibn al-Andalust 
on 71; Thábit ibn Qurra and 74; Timaeus 
77; translation under al-Ma'mün 62-63; see 
also Neoplatonism 

Pleiades 248, 251, 253, 254, 255 

Pliny, Natural History 201-202 

Plotinus 57, 67, 71, 78 

ploughing, and jinn 14 

Plutarch of Chaeronea 77, 78 

poetry 
inspiration by jinn 34; odes on those ignor- 
ing or defying astrology 362; pre-Islamic, 
and jinn 26 

“Poimandres” (Hermetic tract) 72 

poison cups xxvii, 158, 172 

police and astrologers 280, 318, 319, 324, 345, 
357-58, 360 

polytheism 3-4, 41-42, 52-53 

Porphyry, Philosophical History 71, 74 

possession by jinn 16, 19, 32-33, 90, 96-97, 
110 

prayers 
amulets and talismans xxii, xxiii, 129, 133- 
34, 175; Christian 136; defence against jinn 
20; magic as form of 87, 129; times of 279 

pregnancy 12, 32; see also childbirth 

pre-Islamic period xviii-xx 
amulets and talismans xxii; animism 1-2; 
Aramaic magic xxvii; beliefs in spirits xvii, 
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xviii, 1, 5, 25-43, (attitude of Islam to) 39- 
42, (modern Arabs’ beliefs compared) 1, 5, 
6-25, 42, (possible worship of jinn) 36-39; 
bibliography xviii-xx; divination xxxi, 343; 
geomancy 214; imagery xix; magic square 
187 n. 35; Nabatean inscriptions 191 n. 57; 
ornithomancy xxx; poetry 26; Safaitic in- 
scriptions 214 n. 16; see also anwa’ 

prestidigitation 94 

priesthoods 
Babylonian 56, 63; and secret knowledge 
55-56 

prisons, astrologers' work in 358, 360-61 

Proclus 57, 75, 84 n. 63 

properties, special occult 
khawass literature on xix-xx; of letters 
xxiv, 156, 189; of medicinal substances xx; 
of stones xv-xvi, xx, 180, 186 

prophets 
area of origin of possible 356; and days 
of week 170-71; magical/divinatory tradi- 
tions ascribed to xxi; names on talismans 
133, 136, 143-45; al-Ràzi denies need for 
78-79; Sabians of Harran on 70; seals of 
169-70, 170 

Provencal geomantic treatise (ca. AD 1330) 
218 n. 34 

Psalms 113, 302 

pseudepigraphomena 59, 282, 305-10 

Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus) 
Abü Ma'shar's use of 278 n. 4; Almagest 
62, 204, 280, 294 n. 56; Brethren of Purity 
and 67; constellations 246, (and lunar man- 
sions) 248-49, 250, 251-53; cosmography 
superseded 279; defence of astrology xxxvi; 
and eclipses 315 n. 123; and geomancy 212 
n. 9; on motion of Mercury 312 n. 112; Pha- 
seis 202; Tetrabiblos xxxvi, 202, 207-208, 
280, 348; on weather forecasting 202, 204, 
207-208 

punishment 
Islamic, of harmful magicians 96, 97-98; 
Zoroastrian, of witchcraft 89 n. 11 

Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism xxxv, 71, 
74-75 
and Hermeticism 61; Neopythagoreanism 
57, 74; and transmigration of souls 65, 78 


Qabisa ibn Mukhariq 319 

al-Qabist, ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn ‘Uthman Abū 
Saqr 345, 350, 351 

al-Qahir, caliph 75, 355 

galam (“reed pen, stylus”) 262 n. 98 

garin (pl. gurand’, personal jinn companion) 
33 n. 176, 141, 142 n. 105 

garina (female jinn) 12, 136, 141, 146-47 
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Qarmatis 66, 309, 310 

Qarqisiya (Busayra) 309 

Qaysar ibn Abi I-Qàsim ibn Musafir al- Ashrafr 
al-Hanafi 225 

al-Qazwint, Zakariya’ ibn Muhammad 247, 
248-49, 250, 260 

gibla 279, 280, 356 

al-Qiftt, Jamal al-Din Abū l-Hasan ‘Alt ibn 
Yitsuf 74, 352 n. 66 

gimar ("gambling") xxxiii 

Qitmir (dog of ahl al-kahf) 145, 146 

qualities, four primary 204 3 

quantities, magical significance of numbers 
and xxxvi 

Quintilian 202 

qur'a ("sortilege") xxxiii 

Qur'àn 
amulets and talismans quoting xxii, xxiii, 
42, 90, 126, 127-32, 150-51, 173, 175, 
186, 135; bibliomancy by xxxiv; 'Crowning 
Words’ 150-51; and jinn, (references to) 
xvii, 26, 40-42, (use as defence against) 20- 
21, 42; on magic 90; magical use xxvii, 94, 
113, 165 (see also amulets and talismans 
above); on Mandean Sabians 64, 298 n. 
68, 313; mysterious letters 188-89, 310-11, 
316-17, 338; origins 116; protects against 
dangerous animals 165; rod of Moses in- 
scribed with verses 104, 110; seals with 
quotations 181, 183-84, 186, 188, 195, 196; 
seven saving verses 175; on temporal cre- 
ation of universe 77; therapeutic uses 128- 
29, 131, 188; Throne Verse 165, 173, 174, 
175, 186, 195, 196; verses of guarding and 
refuge, of healing and of preserving 131 
CITATIONS: 2:1-4 131; 2:62 64, 298 n. 64, 
313; 2:102 92 n. 20, 95; 2:102-103 289, 
304, 325; 2:130-102 314; 2:136 302, 314; 
2:160 129; 2:164 285; 2:189 294; 2:246 
131; 2:255 ("throne verse") 165, 173, 174, 
175, 186, 195, 196; 2:256 131, 132; 2:256- 
59 129, 131; 2:258 324 n. 163; 2:284-86 
129, 131; 3:12 129; 39:18 314; 3:29 129; 
3:85 314; 3:104 319; 3:110 325; 9:181 131; 
4 131; 4:51 319; 4:76-77 131; 5:91 131, 
5:44 314; 5:54 326; 5:63 324; 5:69 64, 298 
n. 64; 5:79 324; 5:111 314; 6:94 129; 6:96 
294; 6:97 286; 6:100 36, 39; 6:128 36 n. 
190; 7:35 285; 7:36 41 n. 210; 7:52-54 
129, 131; 7:57 285; 7:80 113; 7:179 135; 
9:15 131; 10:5 294; 10:57 131, 188; 10:62- 
64 289, 10:72 314; 10:84 314; 11 175; 
11:120 41 n. 210; 12:56-57 289; 13 131, 
186, 195; 13:17-18 131; 14:33 285; 15:41 
129; 16:69 131, 188; 17:59 287; 17:62 165 
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n. 199; 17:82 129, 131; 17:84 128; 17:109- 
11 129,131; 19 188; 19:56 300 n. 75; 20:69 
289, 319, 321; 21:85 300 n. 75; 22:17 64, 
298 n. 64; 22:18 284, 285 n. 33; 25:48-49 
285; 26:80 131; 27:44 314; 27:65 300 n. 75; 
29 175; 29:24 324 n. 163; 29:40 287; 34:23 
291; 34:40 36; 34:188 40; 35 175; 36 131; 
36:58 129; 37:1-7 129; 97:1-11 131; 37:6 
286; 97:158 36; 39 175; 41:44 128, 131; 44 
131 n. 45; 45:13 285; 46:24 295; 46:28-31 
40; 48:1-20 129; 48:28 165 n. 199; 49:21- 
24 129; 51:1-2 297; 52:1-3 297; 55:5 294; 
55:33-36 129, 131; 55:56-57 28 n. 137; 56 
131 n. 45; 56:75-82 323 n. 160; 56:82 323; 
57:5 286; 59:21-24 131; 61 132; 61:13 129; 
65:2-4 288; 65:12 165 n. 199; 67 131 n. 45; 
67:5 286; 68 262 n. 98; 70:1-4 129, 131; 
72:1-19 40; 72:6 36; 76:21-22 129; 79:5 
296; 81:15 296, 303; 84:1-4 129; 85:20-22 
165 n. 199; 92:1 297; 94 129; 96 131 n. 45; 
108 131 n. 45; 109 129; 111 130 n. 35; 112 
129, 175; 113 129, 131; 113:1-5 90; 113:3 
292 n. 49; 113:4 95; 114 129, 131; 119 131 
n. 45; see also fatihah 
"Quzah's bow" (rainbow) 305 


rabbis and astrology 348, 358 
al-Rabi' 128 
al-Radi, caliph 355 
Rafidis (Shi'ts) 305-306 
railways, sacrifices to jinn on building of 22 
n. 108 
rain 204, 205-10, 246, 267, 295 
rainbow 305 
Ramadau 42, 295 
rammál in Safaitic inscriptions 214 n. 16 
Rashid al-Din, Ilkhanid vizier 313 n. 117 
rationality 279, 301, 313, 314 
al-Razi, Abii Hatim 66, 77, 85 n. 83 
al-Razi, Muhammad ibn Zakartya’ xli, 65, 
77-79, 80, 84 n. 65, 189-90 
al-Razi, Fakhr al-Din 
attack on astrology 343; on geomancy 216- 
^17; on God and demons 99; on God's oaths 
by the stars 297 n. 62; Ibn Taymiya influ- 
enced by 282-83; on magic 93; and planets 
297 n. 64, 311 n. 112; on Qur'àn 113:3 292 
n. 49 
Raziel, Book of 116 n. 82 
red 
colour 107; of evening sky 202, 203 
-reincarnation 70, see also transmigration 
religions 
origins of 1, 3-5; and magic 185; and pop- 
ular medicine 128-29; private and public 
39; see also individual religions and God; 
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gods; monotheism; polytheism; priest- 
hoods 

resources and methodologies xiv-xvii 

Richard II of England 274 

rings 
of 'Ali 182; astrologers depicted holding 
346, 368, 369; ring-seals 134, 180; of 
Solomon 115 n. 77, 130, 190; stones in xx, 
179, 180 

rock crystal seals and amulets 179, 192, 200 

rocks 
jinn inhabit 14, 17, 30 n. 155, 52 n. 268; 
Moses! smiting with rod 104, 118 

rod of Aaron 104, 105 

rod of Moses 103-23 
Aaron's rod conflated with 104, 105; in 
Ark of the Covenant 118; Bible on 104; 
inscriptions 103-104, 108-17, 122-23, (di- 
vine names) 103-104, 108-17, (powers of) 
108-10, 111, (Qur'ánic quotations) 104, 
110, 130; Jethro and 105, 107, 115; Jew- 
ish sources on 104, 105; and Joseph's cof- 
fin 117-18; length 106—107; luminosity 107, 
116, 117; magic instrument per se 118-19; 
name 107; only Moses able to raise 105, 
115; origin 104-105; properties 104, 105- 
107; and snakes 104, 106, 108, 114-15; uses 
107-108, 103-110, 113; and water 104, 107, 
118 

rods, magic 104, 118-19 
Dionysiac 106; of Hermes 106, 114-15; of 
human height 106-107; pre-Islamic divin- 
ing rods xxxiii, xxxiv; in shape of snake 
104, 106, 114-15, 119; see also rod of 
Aaron; rod of Moses 

Romans 107, 201-202 

ruins, jinn inhabit 13 n. 59, 15, 17, 30 

rulers and astrology 
horoscopes 352, 356, 369; patronage 278, 
279, 315 n. 123, 347, 348, 354-55, 357, 359, 
361, 362; practice 357 

rugyd ("sympathetic magic") 98-99 

Rwala (tribe) 10-11, 15-16, 24, 25 


Sabaean alphabet, magical 184 n. 24 

Sabians 
Mandean 63-64, 76; referred to in Qur’an 
64, 298 n. 68, 313; Sabians of Harran iden- 
tify with 68-69, 76 

Sabians of Harran xix, 58, 68-77, 80 
and Agathodaimon 301 n. 76; alchemy 69; 
astrology xxxvi, 69; and Babylonian tradi- 
tion 69, 298 n. 68; Brethren of Purity and 
67, 68, 69, 76; cosmology 69-70; "head- 
men", list of 75; and Hermeticism 60, 68, 
69, 301 n. 76; horoscopes 298; Ibn Taymiya 
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on 298, 305, 317; identify Hermes with 
Enoch/Idris 60, 68; impact on Islam 76; 
and Mandean "Sabians" 68-69, 76; names 
reflect horoscopes 298; as "People of the 
Book" 68-69, 76; physics 69-71; planet cult 
69, 70, 297 n. 64; sources on 76; Thabit ibn 
Qurra 73-74, 75; theology 69-71 

sacrifice to jinn 1, 21-24, 25, 36, 42-43, 49 n. 
254 

Sa'd ibn Mu‘adh 293 

Sa'di 346, 349-50, 364, 368 

Sa'did sharif s of Morocco 183 

al-Safadi, Khalil ibn Aybak 281 

Safaitic inscriptions, pre-Islamic 214 n. 16 

Safavid suitans 359 

Safi I-Dm al-Hilli 318 n. 132 

Safiya, daughter of Abü 'Ubayd 321 

Sagittarius xxxix, 249, 253, 255 

sàhir (pl. sahara, “sorcerers” ) xxii 

Sa^id ibn al-Mushayyib 97 

Sa'id al-Andalusi 71-72, 73, 77 

al-Sa'ih al-‘Alawi 65 

saints xxii, 9, 22, 87, 95-96 

Salah al-Dm 360 

Salim Faraj, Ma‘aza sheikh 51 

Sallam al-Abrash 62 

Samarqand, observatory of Ulugh Beg 350 

Samarra’ 351-52, 358 

al-Samaw'al al-Maghribr 281, 351 

gana ‘a(t} (indication of maker on scientific in- 
struments) 229 

sand-spouts 18 

sands, singing 17 n. 82, 18 n. 85 

Sapientes Indiae 208 

sapphire, sacred objects made of 105 

Sarafa'll (archangel) 137 

al-Sarakhst, Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib 68 

sardonyx seal of al-Nadim 184, 195 

Sasàn, Banü xxviii 

Satan 140, 286 

Saturn, cycle of 353, 355 

saviour myth, gnostic 64, 78 

sawüqit al-fatiha (seven letters omitted from 
fátiha) 148, 155, 165, 190 

Sayf ibn ‘Umar 307 n. 98 

Sayf al-Dawla al-Hamdani 345 

scapulimancy (‘ihm al-katif) xxxi, xl n. 118, 
214 

schools 
attached to observatories 350; Falakts, of 
Tabriz 350; see also jurisprudence, schools 
of 

sciences 
foreign 347, 349-50, 362; Greek 62, 79, 204, 
209, 278 n. 4; Ibn al-Nadim’s history of 60- 
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61, 62, 63; Iranian view of origins 60-61; 
Mamlūk exploration 279; see also astron- 
omy; mathematics; medicine; physics 
scissors, binding of 165 
Scorpio (constellation) 249, 252 
scorpions 
jinn appear in form of 11, 29; sting 185; in 
talismanic design xix, xxiii, xxvii, 172 


: scripts 


arabesque 173; Himyarite 184, 795; lunette 
xxiv, 167-68, 169, 170, 191, 199; Küfic 184, 
195, (linear) 179, 191-92, 200; Sabaean 
184 n. 24 

sea, offerings to spirits of 23 

sealings 
clay 179-80, 182; lead, without personal 
name 181, 192 

seals xxiv, 179-200 
amuletic functions of practical xxiv, 180, 
181-84, 193; of caliphs 18ł-83; circular 
164-65, 174; creed on 173; of Dome of the 
Rock 143, 145, 174; God invoked by 179, 
181, 186-87; hands represented on 173; 
Kūfc inscriptions 184, 195, (linear) 179, 
191-92, 200; lunette sigla 191, 199; mag- 
ical inscriptions 184-93, 195-200, (bizarre 
words resembling Hebrew) 191, 199, (let- 
ters and numbers in horizontal lines) 189- 
90, 197-98, (power of individual letters 
and names) 143-44, 148, 151, 165, 186- 
89, (in squares) 153, 154, 156-61, 156- 
$7, 159-60, 163-65, 163, 179, 187-89; of 
Moroccan Sa'did sharifs 183; al-Nadim, 
Himyarite period Yemeni sardonyx seal of 
184, 195; pious inscriptions 179, 180-84, 
184; of planets 165; in poison cups 158; of 
prophets, seven magic signs as 169-70, 170; 
Qur'anic quotations used 181, 183-84, 186, 
188, 195, 196; sawáqil al-faitha on 165; 
“seal of evil” 171; signs and figures on 168, 
168, 173-74, 179, (seven magical signs) 
189-90, 198; single words on 135, 137, 138, 
141; stones chosen for 179, 180, 186; thera- 
peutic use 185; see also amulets and talis- 
mans; sealings; ond under Solomon 

seasons, four 135 
angels of 111-12; on geomantic tablet 255- 
56, 257, 267, 272-73 

Secret of Secrets (Sirr al- asrar} xli-xlii, xliii 

sedentary population, and jinn 1, 12-15, 21- 
22, 24, 25, 49-51 

segullot, Jewish 113 

Seheil, island of; inscription on house 119 

selenodromia (Byzantine treatises) xxxii 

semen 96 





Semitic religion 
belief in spirits 1-2, 3-5, 36-39, 47-49; El, 
supreme god xviii, 48, 52 

Sergius of Reshayna 73 

serpents see snakes and serpents 

Setna, Egyptian Demotic novel of 119 n. 104 

seven, number xxiii, 16 n. 72, 25, 130, 161, 
175 
magical signs 169-70, 170, 189-90, 198 

sexes 
alignment with geomantic figures 267; of 
days of week 170-71; jinn of both 10, 11, 
27 

sha‘badha (“trickery”) xxviii 

al-Shafif, Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 
Idris 97, 281 

Shah-nama 356, 364, 365-66 

al-Shahrastanr, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Karim 69, 70, 76, 79 

Shakir ibn Alimad 226 

al-Shalmaghant, Abū Muhammad 65 

Shams al-Din (astrologer) 354 n. 81 

sharf‘a 312 nn. 113-14 

shaydtin see devils 

al-Shayzari, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn Nasr 345 n. 
29 

Shihth (tribe) 21 n. 102 

Shi'ism 
and astrology 347, 362; and Hermeticisin 
65-68; Ibn Taymiya on 305-10; symbols 
173, 175 

Shimmüsh Tehillim 113 

ships, astrologers depicted on 359, 363, 367, 
870 

shirk (“polytheism”) 41-42 

shirts, magic xxvi, xxvii-xxviii 

shops 278, 280, 318-19, 323-24, 326, 357 

Shu'ayb see Jethro 

Shi'T imams, eleven 134 

signatures 
‘alama in place of 183; of Muhammad ibn 
Khutlukh al-Mawsili 227, 229-30, 237, 274 

signs, seven magical 169-70, 170, 189-90, 128 

' sihr (“magic”) xiii 

al-Sijistànr, Abu Sulayman 83 n. 38 

silver coins as amulets 126 

simiyá' (letter-number interpretation) xxxv 

Simplicius 74 

Sinai 8, 191 n. 57 

Sinan ibn Thabit 74, 75, 357 n. 102 

Sirr al-asrár (Secret of Secrets) xli-xlii, xliii 

Siyavosh, judgement of 364, 366 

sky, red in evening 202, 203 

slaves, physiognomic guides to purchase of 
xliii 
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sleep, healing 18 n. 87 

snakes and serpents 
in Egyptian magic 119; Hermes associated 
with 106, 114-15; on Jewish amulets 114- 
15; jinn controlled by drawing on house 
119; jinn in form of 11, 15-16, 17 n. 81, 
28, 115, (benevolent house spirits) 14, 29 
n. 143, 31; on magic bowls and cups xxvii, 
172; and magic rods 104, 106, 108, 114-15, 
119; and sudden death xix 

sneezing, jinn ejected by 32 n. 172 

social anthropology 89 

society, place of astrologer in xl, 278, 321, 
341-70 

Socrates 71-72 

Solomon 
Ibn Taymiya on 303-304, 325; and jinn 17 
n. 81, 20, 25, 92, 325; magical/divinatory 
traditions ascribed to xxi, 92, 303-304; 
named on talismans 136, 143; post-Biblical 
Jewish traditions 20, 25; ring of 115 n. 77, 
130, 190; seal(s) of xxiii, xxvii, 170, 170, 
175, 186, 189-90 

soothsayers 
and jinn 33-34, 40, 52 n. 268; religious dis- 
approval 292, 321 

sortilege (qur'a) xxxiii-xxxiv, 218-19 

soleviology 64, 78 

sources xiv-xv, xli-xliii, xliv 

Speculum astronomiae 210 

spells xxi, xxix-xxx 

spirals 166 

spirits see jinn 

spitting 19 n. 92, 95, 96 

springs 
jinn and 13, 17, 31, 36 n. 190; hot healing 
13, 20, 22 

squares, magic xxv-xxvi, 318 
on amulets and talismans 146, 147-48, 
153, 154, 156-60, 156-57, 159-60, 187; 
archangels’ names associated xxv, 188, 
197; budüh (3x3) xxv, 146, 147~48, 156- 
58, 159, 187-88, 196; earliest 187; false 
xxvi; God's names in 135, 136; higher-order 
xxv-xxvi, xxvii; Latin xxvi, 188, 197; let- 
ter, and letter/number xxvi, 116, 722, 153, 
154, 156-58, 187-89; on seals 153, £54, 
156-61, 156-67, 159-68, 163, 163-65, 179, 
187-89; therapeutic use xxv, 188; verse 
xxvi 

stag in talismanic design xxiii 

stars 
anwa’ system and risings of 245; astral de- 
terminism 282, 284, 297-300; divination by 
xxxii-xxxiii; Ibn Taymiya on 284-86, 297- 


300; Satan stoned by 286; on seals and tal- 
ismans xxiii, 170, 170, 172, 174; shooting 
34 n. 179, 292—94, 353; see also constella- 
tions; planets 

status of astrologers in society xl, 341-70 

Stephen (Christian monk, Hermeticist) 65 

Stoicism 67, 71-72 

stomach pains, cure for xxv, 188 

stones 
properties of 180, 186, (stone-books) xv- 
xvi, xx; in rings xx, 179, 180; sacred ob- 
jects as made of precious 105 n. 14; types 
used for seals 179 

storytelling xliii, 186 

street astrologers see under astrology 

al-Süfi, ‘Abd al-Rahman 250, 350, 356 n. 94, 
357 

Süfism xxx, xxxvi, xli, 93, 94, 279 

Sufyàn ibn 'Uyayna 307 

sun 
and Jesus 340; movements 294-95, 354 n. 
79; representations of 172, 174, 175; and 
weather forecasting 206 

sweat 96 

swindling (zarq) 277 

swords 
of 'Ali ibn Abr Talib (Dha I-Fiqàr) 107, 
173-74; of Daniel 110; representations on 
amulets 175 

syllogistic method 84 n. 55 

syncretisin 
Hermetic literature 301 n. 76; in late antiq- 
uity 64-65, 70-71, 79-80; as stage in devel- 
opment of religions 3-4, 38-39 

Syria 
amulets 186; astrologers 347, 358; church 
and pagan religion 45-46, 47, 69; geomancy 
xxxiv; jinn in present-day 7; meteorology 
xxxii 

Syriac language 
Arab use in magic 94, 146-47, 149-50; 
translations of Pseudo- Dionysius 68 


al-Tabari, Abū Hafs ‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhan 
81 n. 19, 207, 209, 297 n. 64 

al-Tabari, Abū Ja'far Muhammad ibn Jaric 
97-98 

tabi‘ (object bearing a stamp) 180 

tablets - 
bearing revelations 105 n. 14, 106, 116; see 
also geomantic tablet 

Tabriz, Falak? school 350 

tafsil (writing letter as spelled) 163 

tafsir (Qur'anic exegesis), on jinn 26 

Taha (name on talismans) 151 

Tahmurath, King 60, 61 


takht (dust board) 220-21, 342 n. 10, 346, 348, 
352, 969 

taksir (spelling out of names of letters) 163 

talismanic equipment xxvii-xxviii; see also 
individual items, especíally amulets and 
talismans; bowls; cloth; clothing; cups; 
rods; seals 

Talmud, on giant Og 118 

al-Tamimi, Muhammad ibn Ahmad xx 

tanásukh (“transmigration”) 65-66, 77 

al-Tanukhr, Abū 'Alr al-Muhassin 345 

al-Taniikhi, Abū l-Qàsim 'Ali ibn Muhammad 
348 

Taqi I-Din, observatory of, Istanbul 350 

al-Tarabulst, Abū Sa*id 213, 214 

tarig al-istikharat ("bibliomancy") xxxiv 

farg (divinatory methods) 320 

fa’sil (investment of work in hopes of reward) 
360-61 

taskin (pl. tasakin, fixed ordering of geoman- 
tic figures) 269-70, 270-71 

Tatars 310 n. 110 

tawhid Allah (“unity of God") 72-73, 132 

al-Tawhidt, Abū Hayyan 281 

Tayma' 23-24 

tear-dvop, figure of 117 

tents, sacrifices to jinn on pitching of 21, 22, 
25, 49 n. 254 

Tetragrammaton 108, 110, 112 

textiles see cloth; clothing 

Thabit ibn Qurra 65, 71, 73-74, 75, 82 n. 31, 
281 

Thabit ibn Sinan 76 

thaumaturgy xxix-xxx, 74 

theft 109, 354 

"Theophrastus 207 

thequfa, angels connected with 111-12 

therapeutic magic xxii, 87-101 
amulets 126-27, 128-29, 144, 155-56, 175, 
185, 188; fumigation 144; Hajjt Khalifa 
on 98-99; hot springs 13, 20, 22; Ibn 
Khaldün on 93-96; Ibn al-Nadim on 90-93; 
incubation 18 n. 87; Qur'ànic quotations 
used 128-29, 130, 131, 188; rod of Moses 
and 110; seals used in 185; ib signifies 
medicine or 88; see also illness; medicine 

theurgy 94 

Thot, Magic Book of 116 n. 82 

Thoth 57-58, 63, 69 

Thousand and One Nights 
astrology 318 n. 132; geomancy 220; jinn 
26, 50; magic rods 118-19; magicians 186; 
physiognomy xliii 

Throne of God 
angels bearing 147; as made of sapphire 105 
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n. 14; Throne Verses of Qur’an 165, 173, 
174, 175, 186, 195, 196 

thyrsus 106 

tibb ("medicine" and "magic") 88 

Tiberias, chief rabbi of 358 

tilsám (term for amulets and talismans) xxii- 
xxiii 

time 
anwàd' system and estimating of 244-45; 
questions on opportune xxvii, 272-73, 299 
n. 70, 354-55; timing of God's actions 283, 
294-95 

fira (mode of divination) xxx, 320 

al- Tirmidhr 309 

tombs see graves 

Torah, divine origin of 302 

totemism 2-3 

translation movement 62-63, 75, 204, 209, 347 

transmigration (tanasukh) 65-66, 77, 78 

transport, magical 107 

travel, questions about 267, 299-300, 339 

treasure, hidden xl, 13 n. 55, 17 n. 81 

trees 
jinn and 14, 16, 17, 19 n. 88, 23, 28, 31, 52 
n. 268; palm, on amulets 175; of Paradise 
104, 105, 107 

tribes 
of jinn 2, 15-16, 28; twelve, names on rod 
of Moses 108 

trickery, magic as xxviii-xxix 

triplets, geomantic 216, 236, 237, 268-69, 275 

Tripoli, Diwan al-inshá' 179-80 

truth and falsehood, divining of xxxv 

Tumtum al-Hindi xxxiv, xxxv, 212, 213, 214, 
255-56, 271 

Tur 'Abdin xxxii 

Turks 92, 325 n. 164 

al-Tast, Nasir al-Din 216, 218, 350, 357 

twelfth century interest in magic xxvii, 190 


‘Ubayd Allah ibn Abr Rafi‘ 182 

*Udhrüt (Yemenite jinni) Lin. 45 

Ulugh Beg, observatory of, Samarqand 350 

‘Umar I ibn al-Khattab, caliph 97, 309 

‘Umar II ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz, caliph 98 

‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhan al-Tabari 81 n. 19, 
207, 209, 297 n. 64 

‘Umar al-Sunami 280 

underworld, jinn and 12-14, 15, 30, 50 

unity of God (tawhid Allah) 72-73, 132 

al-Uqlidist 281, 342 

‘Utarid ibn Muhammad 345 n. 29 

‘Utayba, Banü 19 n. 89 

‘Uthman, caliph 98, 307 n. 98, 308 

*Uzra"il, Uzrafil (archangel) 137, 159, 188, 197 


Varahamihira, Brhatsamh:ita of 208 n. 23 


Varro, Marcus Terentius 211 n. 3 

Venus, planet 283, 311-17, 338, 340 

visual art 
conventions xx, xxxix-xl, xliii; see also 
paintings, miniature 


wafq ("magic square") xxv, 164-65 
majàzi ("false") xxvi, 164-65 

wali (pl. awliya’) see saints 

al-Walid ibn ‘Uqba 97-98 

al-Waqidi, Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 287 
n. 37 

warfare 107, 351, 354 

Wasil ibn 'Ata' 73 

wasteland, cultivation of 22, 30, 36 

water 
divining by animal behaviour xxx-xxxi; ge- 
omancy and 267; jinn and 13, 15, 16, 17, 
22-23, 30, 31, 36; objects retrieved from 
117-18; rod of Moses and 104, 107, 118; 
underground 13, 107, 267; walking on xxix, 
110 

al-Wathiq, caliph 355 

weather forecasting (‘ihn ahdath al-jaww) 
xxxii, 201-10; anwa’ system 202-204, 244- 
45; astronomical 201—205, 244-45, 246; 
Calendar of Córdoba and 207—208; in clas- 
sical antiquity 201-202; in Europe 209- 
10; geomancy and 273; al-Kindi and xxxii, 
201, 205-10; Mesopotamian omen texts 
201; meteorological 201—205, 207-208; pop- 
ular lore 207-208, 209; pre-Islamic 201- 
205, 244-45 

weather phenomena, names of jinn denoting 
30 

week, seven days of 
angels and demons of 137, 139-40, 142, 
170-71, 189; mystical names 147; signs as- 
signed to 169-70, 170 

wells 
of Dharwàn, in Medina 95; jinn and 13, 16, 
17, 22-23, 30, 31, 36; rod of Moses draws 
up water from 107 

whirlwinds 13, 32 

whistling, and jinn 20, 35 

William II of Sicily 355 n. 90 

will-o’-the-wisps 18 n. 85 

winds 
Aristotle on origin of 204; astrology and 
xxxvii; Byzantine divination by xxxii; 
God's use to frighten communities 287, 
288, 295; jinn responsible for 18, 32; 
Muhammad and 288; Theophrastus on di- 
rection of 207; whirlwinds 18, 32 
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witchcraft 
bewitching of Prophet 95, 131; Christian- 
ity and 89 n. 11; Qur'àn on 90; social func- 
tion 89; ‘Umar II and punishment for 98; 
Zoroastrian punishments 89 n. 11 

wolves, and jinn 11, 29 

women 
amulets 146-47, 155-56; astrologers 354, 
361; astrologers’ clients 318, 352, 357, 358; 
magicians 87, 97; rod of Moses makes obe- 
dient to husbands 109 

wonder- working, magic as xxix-xxx 

wool, mixing with cotton 320 n. 136 

words, mystic, on talismans and seals 145-52; 
see also names and under Hebrew 

wounds, Turkish divination by xl n. 119 

writing, magic xxiv-xxv 
on amulets and talismans xxiii, xxiv-xxv; 
without dots 152-53; see also scripts 


YAHWH (Jewish name of God) 136, 146 
Yahya ibn Abr Mansür 348 

Yahya ibn ‘Adi 78 

Yaliyà ibn al-Bitriq xlii, 62, 204, 206 
Yahya ibn Khalid 62 

Yaqit 311 n. 112 

Yasin (name on talismans) 151 


INDEX 


yawning, jinn admitted by 32 n. 172 
year, divisions of see seasons 
Yuhanna ibn al-Salt xxxviii 

Yünus 143 


zá'irja (letter-number interpretation) xxxv- 
xxxvi 

zajr (divinatory technique) 320 n. 140, 343, 
352 

Zakiya bint 'Ammüna, amulet of 155-56 

al-Zamakhshart 353 

Zanata (tribe) 213, 214 

al-Zanàti, Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 
‘Uthman 213, 214, 256, 272 

2ar ceremonies 5, 17 n. 81, 19 n. 89, 25, 119 

zarq ("swindling") 277 

Zayd, Bani (hero) 17 n. 81 

Zayd ibn Khalid 322 

al-Zayyat, Abu Talib Ahmad 64 

Zeno of Verona 137 n. 64 

2ij 294 n. 56 

zindig ("free-thinker") 310 

zodiac xxxvi, xlii, 223, 245, 343 
Book of the Zodiac xxxvi; iconography on 
amulets xix, xxiii-xxiv, 172 

Zoroastrianism 57, 89 and n. 11 

Zosimus 65 





